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Welcome  to  first  issue 
of  The  Court  Compass 

The  Massachusetts  judicial  system 
should  not  be  a  mystei^'.  Many  courts 
throughout  the  state  have  innovative 
programs  and  mitiatives  designed  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  justice.  We  in  the 
court  system  -  judges  and  court  em- 
ployees —  as  well  as  the  public  at  large, 
should  be  well  informed  about  the  op- 
erations and  the  aspirations  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts judicial  branch. 

We  hope  that  this  new  quarterly 
publication  will  help  to  keep  you  abreast 
of  important  programs,  projects,  ideas, 
activities,  and  events  in  the  judiciar\'. 
Your  suggestions  and  comments  also 
are  welcomed. 

Open  communication  will  help  to 
convey  our  courts'  achievements,  limi- 
tations, and  goals.  We  anticipate  that 
this  judicial  branch  newsletter,  The 
Court  Compass,  will  point  to  better  com- 
munication for  all. 

—  Chief  Justice  Herbert  P.  Wilkins, 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 

—  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management 
Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara 


Newsletter  of  the  Massachusetts  Judicial  Branch 


State,  National  Efforts 
Aimed  at  Building 
Public  Trust  in  Judiciary 

The  Massachusetts  courts  are  participating  in  a  national  initiative  to  strengthen 
the  public's  trust  and  confidence  in  the  judicial  s^'Stem.  Sponsored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Conterence  of  Chiet  Justices,  the  Conference  ol  State  Court  Ad- 
ministrators, and  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  project's  goals  are  to  establish  a 
national  strategy  to  address  public  trust  issues  and  to  have  each  state  develop  its  own 
strategic  plan  to  improve  its  justice  system. 

From  May  13-15,  five-member  Leadership  Teams  from  each  state  will  attend  a 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  Par- 


The  major  effort  of  the 
Leadership  Team  has  been 
directed  toward  how  judges 
and  employees  in  the  court 
system  can  better  inform  and 
assist  the  public. 


ticipating  from  Massachusetts  will  be 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Herbert  P.  Wilkins,  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management  Bar- 
bara A.  Dortch-Okara,  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association  President-elect  Jeffrey 
L.  McCormick,  former  Massachusetts 
League  of  Women  Voters  President  Risa 
Nyman,  and  Renee  M.  Landers,  an  at- 
torney at  Ropes  &  Gray  who  was  a  member  of  the  SJC's  Gender  Bias  Stud\'  Com- 
mittee and  the  SJC's  Committee  to  Study  Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  in  the  Courts. 

Ten  Important  Issues 

At  the  heart  of  Massachusetts'  participation  in  the  project  is  a  list  of  the  ten  most 
important  issues  concerning  public  trust  and  confidence  in  the  judiciar\-.  (See  box  on 
page  2.)  Court  staff  identified  the  ten  items  by  first  poring  over  niamerous  reports  \\Tit- 
ten  by  various  court  committees  over  the  last  ten  years.  They  culled  thirty'  issues  from 
works  by  the  Committee  on  Gender  Equalit\',  the  Chief  Justice's  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  the  Courts,  the  Commission  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  in  the  Courts,  the 
SJC's  Judiciary/Media  Committee,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Dispute  Resolution, 


Public  Trust 
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Ten  Most  Important 
Issues  of  Public  Trust 
in  the  Judiciary 

1 .  There  are  unreasonable  de- 
lays in  resolving  cases.  There  are 
too  many  backlogs. 

2.  Courthouse  facilities  are  run- 
down, antiquated,  and  over- 
crowded. 

3.  The  courts  are  asked  to  solve 
manv  of  the  social  problems  of 
the  community.  The  public  has 
unrealistic  expectations  of  the 
courts. 

4.  There  are  too  few  judges  and 
emplo3^ees  to  handle  the  large 
caseload. 

5.  The  courts  do  a  poor  job  of 
communicating  with  their  "cus- 
tomers" —  the  general  public, 
lawyers,  litigants,  and  jurors. 

6.  The  lack  of  modern,  com- 
puter-based information  systems 
has  handicapped  court  opera- 
tions. 

7.  There  is  pubKc  concern  about 
the  quality  and  accountability  of 
judges  and  clerk- magistrates. 

8.  Court  staff  are  not  courte- 
ous, helpful,  or  competent. 

9.  N\any  people  whose  primary 
language  is  not  English  cannot 
understand  the  court  system  and 
Its  functions  and  proceedings. 
Qualified  interpreters  are  fre- 
quently unavailable. 

1 0.  The  courts  do  not  make  it 
easy  for  the  public  to  understand 
their  work.  Court  procedures 
are  too  hard  to  understand. 


The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the  Trial  Court  on  March  18  hosted  a  delegation  of  prominent  women 
judges,  lawyers,  and  other  legal  experts  from  seventeen  African  countries.  In  the  photo  above,  from  left, 
Claire  Houngan-Ayemonna  of  Coronou,  Benin,  discusses  legal  issues  with  Boston  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Charles  R.  Johnson;  Aby  Diallo  of  Dakar,  Senegal;  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland;  and 
Juvenile  Court  Chief  Justice  Martha  R  Grace.  Members  of  the  judiciary  often  meet  with  international  visi- 
tors who  are  interested  Ln  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  our  judicial  system. 

PubHc  Trust  continued  from  page  1 

ideas  form  the  basis  for  a  strategic  plan 
under  consideration  to  improve  the  Alass- 
achusetts  court  system. 

Strategic  Plans 

Some  issues  are  already  being  addressed 
by  the  )udiciar\'.  The  problems  ol  run-dowTi, 
overcrowded  courthouses,  for  example, 
(number  two  on  the  list)  and  the  lack  of 
modem  computer  systems  (number  six  on 
the  list)  are  receding  as  the  Trial  Court 
works  on  those  problems  wath  annual  al- 
locations from  the  $730.3  million  bond  bill 
for  courthouse  improvements,  and  from 
the  $75  million  capital  bond  for  informa- 
tion technology  in  the  courts. 

Most  of  the  other  issues  relate  to  the 
prompt  disposition  of  cases  or  to  the  rela- 
tionship ol  people  in  the  judiciary  with  the 
public.  Because  Chiel  Justice  Dortch- 
Okara  and  the  other  Chief  Justices  of  the 
Trial  Clourt  are  focusing  on  case  manage- 
ment issues,  the  major  effort  of  the  five- 
member  Leadership  Team  has  been  di- 
rected toward  how  judges  and  employees 
in  the  court  system  can  better  inform  and 
assist  the  public,  and  explain  what  they  do. 

"Improving  our  communication  with 
the  public  is  one  ot  our  greatest  challenges. 
The  public  should  be  informed  of  innova- 
tive and  eftecti\'e  programs  already  in  place 

Public  Trust  continued  on  page  3 


the  Standing  Committee  on  Substance 
Abuse,  the  Franklin  Clounty  Futures  Lab 
Task  Force,  now  called  the  Reinventing 
Justice  Project,  and  other  such  reports. 

Administrators  working  on  the  pro- 
ject are  SJC  Staff  Attorney  Christine  P. 
Burak;  Barbara  M.  Diamond,  SJC  Coim- 
sel  for  Policy  Development;  Paul  T.  Edgar, 
fiuman  Resources  Director  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  Trial  Court 
(AOTC);  SJC  Public  Information  Offi- 
cer Joan  Kenney;  AOTC  Planning  and 
Development  Director  Mar\'  Jane  Moreau; 
and  Lynne  G.  Reed,  AOTC  Executive 
Director. 

Last  July,  the  list  of  thirU'  issues  was 
sent  to  679  judges  and  court  personnel, 
members  of  judicial  committees  and  bar 
associations,  law  school  deans,  commu- 
nity leaders,  district  attorneys,  sheriffs, 
legislators,  and  members  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  survey  also  was  distributed 
to  jury  pools  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Alid- 
dlesex  counties.  Following  a  tabulation  of 
the  rankings  of  the  414  people  who  re- 
sponded, the  list  of  the  ten  most  pressing 
issues  was  identified. 

A  smaller  group  of  judges,  court  per- 
sonnel, and  other  people  associated  with 
the  courts  was  then  asked  to  comment  on 
how  the  court  system  should  respond  to 
the  expressed  concerns.  Many  of  their 
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Judge  Cratsley  is 
New  Chairman 
of  ADR  Committee 

Leadership  oi  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court/Trial  Court  Standing 
Committee  on  Dispute  Resolution 
has  passed  from  District  Court  Judge 
Peter  \V.  Agnes,  Jr.,  to  Superior 
Court  Judge  John  C  Cratsley.  The 
\nce-chairs  oi  the  committee  are  Har- 
vard Law  School  Professor  Frank 
E.  A.  Sander  and  Probate  and  Fam- 
ily Court  Judge  Gail  L.  Perlman. 

At  a  ceremony  on  February  22, 
Judge  Agnes  received  warm  ap- 
preciation from  the  audience  for  his 
five  years  ot  hard  work  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  During  his  tenure, 
the  committee  drafted  and  the  SJC 
approved  new  rules  governing  court- 
connected  dispute  resolution,  which 
became  effective  on  February  L 
Along  wnth  the  new  rules,  every'  de- 
partment ot  the  Trial  Court  has  ap- 
proved Alternative  Dispute  Reso- 
lution programs  to  which  courts  may 
refer  cases,  and  every  division  is  in 
the  process  of  designating  an  ADR 
coordinator. 

.Among  other  duties,  the  newly 
constituted  Standing  Committee  will 


Current  and  former  members  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court/Trial  Court  Standing  Committee  on  Dispute 
Resolution  include,  from  left:  Barbara  M.  Diamond,  SJC  Counsel  for  Polic\'  Development;  Harvard  Law 
School  Professor  Frank  E.  A.  Sander,  committee  vice-chairman;  District  Court  Judge  Peter  W.  Agnes,  out- 
going chairman;  Superior  Court  Judge  John  C.  Cratsley,  new  chairman;  Probate  and  Family  Court  Judge 
Gail  L.  Perlman,  vice-chair;  Timothy  M.  Linnehan,  AOTC  Administrative  Attorney;  and  Ann  A.  Meagher, 
AOTC  Legal  Department  Director. 


be  working  to  obtain  legislative  funding 
for  court-connected  ADR  programs,  and 
wall  assist  with  the  implementation  of  the 
ADR  rules  and  ^v^th  education  programs 
for  ADR  coordinators.  In  addition,  the 
committee  will  be  completing  Rule  8  re- 
garding the  qualifications  of  mediators 
and  other  neutrals  who  serve  in  court-con- 
nected programs. 


For  a  copy  of  the  rules,  contact  the 
SJC  Public  Information  Office  at  (617) 
557-1 1 14.  For  more  information  about  the 
Standing  Committee,  contact  Timoth\-  Lm- 
nehan.  Administrative  Attorne\',  Admin- 
istrative OfBce  of  the  Trial  Court,  at  (617) 
742-8575,  or  Barbara  Diamond,  Counsel 
for  Policy  De\  elopment,  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court,  at  (617)  557-1156. 


Public  Trust 

to  improve  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  we  also  must  listen  to  the  community's 
responses,  "  Chief  Justice  Wilkins  said. 

The  Leadership  Team  and  court  stall 
have  been  considering  over  1 00  concepts 
in  response  to  the  issues  dealing  with  com- 
munication, social  problems,  account- 
ability, quality  of  services,  and  making 
court  processes  easier  to  understand. 
Some  of  the  ideas  under  consideration 
include  the  creation  of  court  and  com- 
munity advisory  committees;  computer- 
equipped  public  information  booths  in 
courthouses,  as  well  as  the  use  of  volun- 
teers to  staff  information  counters;  more 
court  and  law-related  informational  ma- 


terials; programs  for  pro  se  litigants;  in- 
formational \'ideotapes  for  the  public;  an 
expanded  Public  Information  Oft^ce;  in- 
creased training  programs  for  court  per- 
sonnel in  dealing  with  the  public;  more 
efficient  disciplinar\'  processes;  impro\  e- 
ment  of  judicial  evaluation  programs; 
elimination  of  archaic  language  in  court 
documents;  simplificarion  of  court  forms; 
projects  linking  law  libraries  with  public 
libraries;  and  explanations  of  court  pro- 
cedures and  decisions,  as  appropriate,  hy 
judges  and  court  personnel. 

At  the  May  conference,  state  Lead- 
ership Teams  will  vote  on  which  strate- 
gies to  include  in  a  national  plan  to 


continued  from  page  2 
strengthen  public  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  judiciar\'.  After  the  conference,  the 
Alassachusetts  Leadership  Team  will  de- 
vise an  action  plan  to  address  its  own  is- 
sues, many  of  which  are  expected  to  be  the 
same  as  in  other  states. 

American  Bar  Association  President 
Philip  S.  Anderson  said  from  his  law  of- 
fice in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  "The  strate- 
gies will  be  pursued  in  each  state,  [and] 
after  an  appropriate  amount  of  time,  we 
will  measure  which  parts  of  the  strategy- 
iu  e  effectiv  e  and  which  ai^e  not.  We  re  going 
to  talk  about  problems  and  answei^s.  and 
draw  a  s\  nthesis  of  problems  common  to 
most  states.  ■ 
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Major  Courthouse  Construction  Planned 
for  Plymouth,  Boston,  and  Worcester 


The  passage  last  year  of  the  $730.3 
million  Court  Facilities  Improvement  Act 
has  put  the  Trial  Court's  Court  Capital 
Projects  Unit  into  high  gear  in  planning 
for  major  courthouse  construction  pro- 
jects in  Plymouth,  Boston,  and  Worces- 
ter, as  well  as  for  smaller  repairs  of  court 
facilities  across  the  state. 

Although  all  the  projects  to  be  funded 
by  the  appropriation  have  not  yet  been 
decided,  planning  is  complete  enough  to 
forge  ahead  with  its  three  largest  projects: 
renovation  of  the  Old  Suffolk  County 
Courthouse  in  Boston;  construction  of  a 
new  courthouse  in  Plymouth;  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  courthouse  and 
renovation  of  existing  court  facilities  in 
Worcester. 

Repair  jobs,  each  costing  less  than 
one  million  dollars,  also  have  been  ap- 
proved for  eight  other  courts:  the  Ded- 
ham  District  Court,  the  Norfolk  Superior 
Court,  the  Pittsf'ield  District  Court,  the 
Berkshire  Probate  and  Family  Court,  the 
Berkshire  Superior  Court,  the  Stoughton 
District  Court,  the  Wrentham  District 
Court,  and  the  Alilford  District  Court. 

Pl3aTiouth 

A  1 .67-acre  site  on  Long  Pond  Road 
has  been  acquired  for  a  new,  $39  million 
courthouse  in  Plymouth.  The  courthouse 
will  house  the  District  Court,  the  Hous- 
ing Court,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Supe- 
rior Court,  and  the  Trial  Court  Law  Li- 
brary. 

The  Probate  and  Family  Court  also 
is  in  desperate  need  of  an  improved  facil- 
ity, as  it  is  currently  in  a  county-owned 
building  that  was  built  in  1904,  was  last 
renovated  in  1953,  and  is  among  the  state's 
most  crowded  and  nan-down  courthouses. 

For  the  state  to  be  allowed  to  spend 
more  than  one  million  dollars  on  a  pro- 
ject, however,  it  must  own  the  building  to 


The  Plymouth  County 
Courthouse,  though  historic, 
ranks  among  the  state's 
courthouses  that  handle  the 
largest  caseloads,  are  the  most 
overcrowded,  and  are  in  the 
worst  condition. 

be  renovated.  Thus,  planners  hope  that 
Plymouth  County  will  transfer  ownership 
of  the  building  to  the  state. 

The  District  Court  and  the  Superior 
Court  now  share  the  county-owned  court- 
house, which  was  built  in  1826  and  was 
last  renovated  in  1962.  The  building,  though 
historic,  ranks  among  the  state's  court- 
houses that  handle  the  largest  caseloads, 
are  the  most  overcrowded,  and  are  in  the 
worst  condition. 

The  next  step  of  the  project  to  be  taken 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court  (AOTC)  and  the  Division  of  Cap- 
ital Asset  Management  (DCAM)  will  be 
the  selection  of  an  architect  through  the 
competitive  bidding  process.  Once  final 
blueprints  are  drawn,  construction  itself 
will  require  several  years. 

Boston 

Of  the  three  projects,  renovation  of 
the  Old  Suffolk  County  Courthouse  in 
Boston,  which  was  originally  completed 
in  1894,  is  the  furthest  along.  The  plan 
will  devote  $90.4  million  to  turn  the  old, 
historic  building  in  Pemberton  Square 
into  a  modern,  historic  building  housing 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Appeals 
Court,  and  the  Social  Law  Library. 

The  architectural  firm  Childs,  Bert- 
man,  Tseckares  Inc.  of  Boston  has  already 
finished  the  project's  "blocking  and  stack- 
ing"  phase,  in  which  each  occupant's  space 


within  the  building  is  laid  out.  Further  de- 
sign work  will  determine  how  that  space 
will  be  divided  into  separate  rooms,  and 
where  furniture  and  systems,  such  as  elec- 
tricity, telephones,  and  computers  should 
be  placed. 

Michael  J.  Jordan,  AOTC  Director 
of  Court  Capital  Projects,  estimates  that 
the  renovations  could  be  finished  in  about 
thirty  months.  He  cautions,  however,  that 
the  105-year-old  courthouse  could  con- 
tain surprises  that  delay  the  construction 
crews. 

"In  a  building  of  this  age,  given  its  his- 
toric status,  it's  quite  frequent  that  we  run 
into  what's  called  'latent  conditions'  —  con- 
ditions that  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  " 
he  said. 

Worcester 

The  most  expensive  of  the  projects, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $128.4  million,  is 
in  Worcester,  and  includes  both  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  courthouse  and  the  ren- 
ovation of  existing  buildings.  Although 
many  decisions  still  have  to  be  made,  the 
Worcester  District  Court,  the  Housing 
Court,  the  Superior  Court,  the  Probate 
and  Family  Court,  and  perhaps  the  Ju- 
venile Court,  will  occupy  new  or  reno- 
vated space.  The  Trial  Court  Law  Library 
also  will  have  new,  expanded  quarters. 

According  to  current  planning,  the 
new  courthouse  may  contain  twenty-two 
courtrooms,  as  well  as  thirty-three  hold- 
ing cells  within  its  237,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  The  Boston  Firm  of  Shepley 
Bulfinch  Richardson  and  Abbott,  Archi- 
tects has  been  selected  to  design  the  court- 
house. 

DCAM  expects  to  issue  a  Request  for 
Proposals  for  sites  this  month.  Although 
the  question  of  where  to  build  the  new 
courthouse  has  been  a  matter  of  intense 
Construction  continued  on  page  5 
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Building  Conditions,  Overcrowding,  Caseload  Determine  Priorities 


The  1998  Court  Facilities  Im- 
provement Act,  m  addition  to  pro- 
viding $730.3  million  tor  courthouse 
construction  and  repairs,  also  estab- 
lishes the  process  for  determining  how 
the  Funds  should  be  spent. 

The  Act  requires  representatives 
from  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the 
Trial  Court,  and  the  Division  of  Cap- 
ital Asset  Management  (DCAM)  to 
prepare  a  master  plan  that  ranks  court- 
house construction  priorities  based 
on  objective  criteria. 

The  Master  Planning  Commit- 
tee, which  includes  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  Chief  Justice  Herbert  P. 
Wilkins,  Chief  Justice  for  Adminis- 
tration and  Management  Barbara  A. 
Dortch-Okara,  and  the  Commissioner 


of  the  Division  of  Capital  Asset  Manage- 
ment, has  been  meeting  regularly  to  de- 
velop a  plan. 

Three  main  criteria  are  being  used: 
caseload,  overcrowding,  and  building  con- 
ditions. Caseload  is  the  number  of  cases 
handled  at  each  courthouse,  based  on  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  Trial  Court.  Over- 
crowding comprises  two  factors:  caseload 
per  courtroom,  and  net  square  feet  of  facil- 
ity space  per  staff  member. 

The  ranking  of  building  conditions  is 
based  on  a  1997  survey  conducted  for 
DCAM  by  SEA  Consultants  Inc.,  which 
evaluated  various  systems,  such  as  heat- 
ing and  ventilation,  security,  and  life-safety, 
as  well  as  ease  of  movement  within  the 
building,  interior,  structure,  outer  enve- 
lope, and  site. 


In  addition  to  the  three  main  criteria, 
secondary  considerations  include  whether 
a  project  has  regional  significance,  would 
replace  a  leased  facility,  or  would  house 
courts  from  several  departments. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  $730 
million  is  not  going  to  fix  every  building," 
said  Michael  J.  Jordan,  Director  of  Court 
Capital  Projects  at  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  Trial  Court.  "We  want  people 
to  know  that  we  are  coming  to  our  con- 
clusions logically,  and  that  we  are  going 
through  the  pains  of  a  long  process  that 
is  supported  by  all  the  data." 


Construction 

discussion  in  Worcester,  the  formal  process 
of  selecting  a  site  begins  only  after  the  pro- 
posals are  thoroughly  reviewed.  Site  prepa- 
ration and  construction  of  the  new  court- 
house wnll  take  several  years. 

"This  project  is  definitely  going  for- 
ward," JVlr.  Jordan  said.  "The  current  fa- 
cility, housing  four  court  departments, 
handles  the  highest  caseloads  in  the  state, 
and  also  ranks  at  the  highest  priority  in 
terms  of  overcrowding  and  building  con- 
ditions. Judges  and  court  personnel  in 
Worcester  need  to  know  that  help  is  def- 
initely on  the  way." 

Repair  Projects 

The  eight  repair  projects  are  on  a 
faster  track,  as  funding  is  provided  in  a 
section  of  the  bond  bill  that  sets  aside  $47.3 
million  for  relatively  small  jobs. 

Architectural  or  engineering  consul- 
tants have  been  selected  to  study  each  fa- 


The  most  expensive  of  the 
projects,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $128.4  million,  is  in 
Worcester,  and  includes  both 
the  construction  of  a  new 
courthouse  and  the  renovation 
of  existing  buildings. 

cility  and  determine  exactly  what  needs 
to  be  done.  Depending  on  the  project,  the 
study  phase  may  take  six  months  before 
the  construction  work  can  go  out  to  bid. 
What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  the  process 
has  begun  for  the  following  repairs: 

Air  quality  and  handicapped  access 
will  be  improved  at  the  Dedham  District 
Court; 

Securit)^  access  for  the  handicapped, 
elevator  service,  and  air  qualit\'  improve- 


continued  from  page  4 

ments  will  be  made  at  the  Norfolk  Supe- 
rior Court  in  Dedham; 

Detention  facilities  at  the  Pittsfield 
Distinct  Court,  the  Berkshire  Probate  and 
FamiK'  Court,  and  the  Berkshire  Superior 
Court,  all  in  Pittsfield,  will  be  reno\  ated; 

Work  at  the  Stoughton  District  Court 
will  improve  air  qualit\'  and  access  for  the 
handicapped; 

Work  at  the  Wrentham  District  Court 
also  will  improve  air  qualit\'  and  access 
for  the  handicapped; 

The  Milford  District  Court  will  have 
its  roof  repaired.  ■ 
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Massachusetts 
Trial  Court 
I.T.  Project 


Suffolk  Superior 
Court  Employee 
Wins  IT  Logo  Contest 

Congratulations  to  Diane  Gl\'nn 
ot  the  SuHolk  Superior  Court  Pro- 
bation Department  tor  winning  the 
Trial  Court  Information  Technology' 
Project  logo  contest.  Her  winning 
entry  was  selected  on  April  5  Irom 
among  eighty-tour  entries  submitted 
by  Trial  Court  employees. 

Honorable  Alentions  were  award- 
ed to  Cynthia  Ruszczyk  of  the  Green- 
field Juvenile  Court  and  Robert  Sad- 
owski  of  the  Ouincy  District  Court. 
Kenneth  Lanza  of  the  Boston  Juve- 
nile Court  won  Honorable  Mentions 
for  two  entries. 

Serving  as  judges  of  the  logo  en- 
tries were  Judge  Stephen  Limon  of 
the  Boston  Juvenile  Court;  Jan  Alazur, 
a  graphic  artist  who  teaches  design  at 
Har\'ard,  and  who  also  works  in  pub- 
lic relations  for  Reebok  Corporation; 
and  Darrel  Harmer,  the  Common- 
wealth's Information  Technology  Di- 
rector of  the  Human  Resources/Com- 
pensation Management  System. 

The  AOTC  Office  of  Planning 
and  Development,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mary  Jane  Moreau,  orga- 
nized the  contest. 


New  Computers,  Software 
Begin  Arriving  in  Courts 


This  spring  is  a  crucial  time  for  Di- 
rector Richard  Duggan  and  his  staff  at 
the  Information  Technology  Department 
in  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court  (AOTC). 

Since  the  late  summer  of  1996,  when 
the  Legislature  gave  final  approval  for  the 
$75  million  capital  bond  issue  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive,  integrated 
computer  system  for  the  Trial  Court,  the 
IT  staff  has  been  working  hard  on  the  infra- 
structure that  will  connect  computers  in 
more  than  1 00  Trial  Court  facilities  across 
the  state. 

This  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30, 
the  IT  Department  expects  to  install  about 
1 , 1 00  desktop  computers,  nearly  doubling 
the  total  number  in  use  by  the  Trial  Court. 
Eventually,  the  system  is  to  comprise  4,000 
to  5,000  desktops.  New  computers  already 
are  being  installed  in  the  New  Chardon 
Street  Courthouse  in  Boston,  the  Norfolk 
Probate  and  Family  Court  in  Dedham, 
and  in  the  Suffolk  County  Superior  Court 
at  the  John  W.  McCormack  Courthouse 
in  Boston. 

The  work  so  far  has  included  up- 
grading the  hardware  at  the  svstem  s  nerve 
center  "  in  Cambridge;  developing  the  Basic 
Court  Operations  Tools  (BasCOT)  soft- 
ware, which  is  an  interim  system  that  will 
give  employees  the  immediate  use  of  a 
computer  once  it  arrives  on  their  desks; 
and  preparing  for  the  final  case  manage- 
ment system  to  be  put  m  place  within  about 
three  years. 

The  Data  Center 

The  heart  of  the  system  in  the  Data 
Center,  located  in  Cambridge,  is  a  new 
IBM  SP  Computing  Environment,  com- 
prising eight  powerful  computer  servers 
that  share  information.  Altogether,  the 
eight  servers  have  a  capacity  of  360  giga- 
bytes, or  approximately  360  billion  char- 
acters of  information.  That  is  about  as 
much  information  as  contained  in  3,150 
sets  of  Massachusetts  General  Laws  An- 


"The  whole  key  behind 
BasCOT  is  this  convergence 
toward  common  systems, 
without  trying  to  force 
everyone  into  one  shoe  size. 
This  isn't  one  size  fits  aU." 


-IT  Director  Richard  Duggan 


notated,  which  would  fill  approximately 
six  miles  of  shelf  space. 

The  system  also  includes  twin  sets  of 
thirty-two  storage  disks,  so  that  it  can 
"mirror,  "  or  automatically  copy,  ever\'  bit 
of  information  it  handles.  Thus,  if  any  part 
of  Its  stored  data  or  the  management  files 
that  access  them  become  unusable,  the 
system  automatically  switches  to  the  copy 
without  hampering  the  user. 

BasCOT 

For  new  users,  however,  what  is  mak- 
ing the  hardware  accessible  is  the  Bas- 
COT software.  Although  temporary,  Bas- 
COT provides  immediate,  system-wide 
word  processing  and  scheduling  functions 
in  conjunction  with  older,  established  pro- 
grams, such  as  Forecourt  and  the  War- 
rant Management  System,  already  in  use 
by  courts  throughout  the  state. 

For  example,  with  BasCOT  court 
employees  will  be  able  to  enter  a  docket 
number  and  list  the  parties  and  chronol- 
ogy of  each  case.  They  will  be  able  to  print 
copies  that  a  register  or  clerk-magistrate 
could  certify  as  an  official  copy,  and  search 
for  specific  cases  through  an  indexing 
function. 

Scheduling  also  will  become  more  ef- 
ficient. A  daily  calendar  of  court  cases  can 
be  easily  generated  and  changed,  if  nec- 
essary, by  computer  Judges  and  court  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  the  public,  can  \aew  the 
daily  list  readily  through  computer  access. 

BasCOT  is  being  introduced  at  the 


New  Computers 
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New  Computers 

Land  Court  and  piloted  at  the  Norfolk 
Probate  and  Family  Court.  The  goal  is  to 
implement  it  in  all  divisions  oi  the  Pro- 
bate and  Family  Court  Department  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Some  District  Courts 
also  will  begin  using  BasCOT  in  the  spring; 
the  entire  District  Court  Department  may 
have  it  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  IT  Department  also  is  develop- 
ing a  curriculum  for  teaching  employees 
how  to  use  the  s\'Stem.  Initial  traming  w^ll 
consist  of  one  week  ot  half-day  sessions 
taught  by  teachers  trom  community  col- 
leges. Training  will  be  held  at  the  colleges 
and  at  courthouses,  such  as  the  renton 
Judicial  Center  in  Lawrence,  the  New 
Chardon  Street  Courthouse,  and  the  Alc- 
Cormack  Courthouse  m  Boston.  Air.  Dug- 
gan  also  envnsions  mobile  traming  labs 
that  can  be  assembled  quickly  in  court- 
houses with  available  space. 

Use  of  BasCOT  also  will  highlight 
applications  common  to  all  departments. 
"We  are  tr\ing  to  create  a  consistent  means 
of  presenting  mlormation  within  the  court 
system  while  recognizing  different  needs 
across  departments.  The  whole  key  be- 
hind BasCOT  is  this  convergence  toward 
common  systems,  without  trying  to  force 
everyone  into  one  shoe  size.  This  isn't  one 
size  fits  all,"  Mr.  Duggan  said. 

The  Case  Management 
System 

Eventually,  however,  BasCOT  and 
the  other  interim  systems  wdll  fade  away 
as  the  permanent  case  management  sys- 
tem is  put  in  place.  Although  that  system 
is  about  three  years  away  from  comple- 
tion, several  key  steps  toward  its  design 
are  well  under  way. 

Th  rough  a  competitive  bidding 
process,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Trial  Court  hired  the  Deloitte  and  Touche 
Consulting  Group  last  year  to  help  iden- 
tify all  the  specific  tasks,  known  as  busi- 
ness requirements,  that  the  case  manage- 
ment system  will  accomplish.  From  May 
through  October,  1998,  Deloitte  and 
Touche  consultants  worked  with  more 
than  350  Trial  Court  judges,  clerks,  pro- 


continued  from  page  6 

bation  officers,  and  clerical  staff  to  learn 
what  their  jobs  entailed,  and  to  determine 
how  computers  could  help  them  accom- 
plish their  tasks  more  efficiently. 

From  that  exercise,  Deloitte  and 
Touche  identified  more  than  1,500  busi- 
ness requirements  that  the  system  must 
be  able  to  handle.  Representatives  of  all 
departments  of  the  Trial  Court  are  ana- 
lyzing those  requirements  to  help  develop 
a  comprehensive  recommendation  to  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara. 

Exactly  how  quickly  the  system  can 
be  put  in  place  depends  largely  on  fund- 
ing. Even  though  the  entire  $75  million 
appropriation  wall  eventually  be  spent  on 
the  Trial  Court's  information  technology', 
each  annual  allocation  from  that  sum  is 
decided  by  the  Commonwealth's  Execu- 
tive Office  of  Administration  and  Finance. 
Moreover,  the  plan  is  entering  two  costly 
phases.  The  installarion  of  the  thousands 
of  desktop  computers  and  the  network 
systems  necessary  to  support  them  will 
reach  its  peak  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  work  of  designing  the  architecture  for 
the  software  that  will  support  the  case 
management  system. 

Once  that  system  is  in  place,  how- 
ever, virtually  every  administrative  func- 
tion of  the  courts  will  be  computerized  to 
some  degree.  Court  personnel  through- 
out the  state  will  be  able  to  use  any  court 
database  they  are  authorized  to  access. 
They  will  be  able  to  write  and  file  forms 
and  reports  quickly  and  to  communicate 
with  each  other  through  electronic  mail 
and  by  sharing  files.  The  public  also  will 
benefit  through  the  courts'  increasing  ef- 
ficiency and  by  having  greater,  more  au- 
tomated access  to  court  information. 

"Seventy-five  million  dollars  will  bu\' 
us  a  truly  well-automated,  comprehensi\-e 
system, '  Air.  Duggan  said.  'Once  it  is  in 
place,  people  will  see  how  useful  the  s\'S- 
tem  is  to  help  them  do  their  job.  While 
there  will  be  elements  that  we  could  add, 
there  will  be  no  basic  need  unmet.  "  ■ 


O.  How  do  I  get  assistance  or  an- 
swers to  questions  related  to  informa- 
tion technology'? 

A.  Contact  the  IT  Support  Desk  in  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court. 
Support  Desk  stafi  provide  a  single  point 
of  contact  through  which  judges  and  court 
personnel  can  obtain  assistance  with  hard- 
ware or  software  problems  or  questions. 
The  Support  Desk  also  can  refer  requests 
for  equipment  or  services  to  the  appro- 
priate individuals. 

The  desk  operates  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  even,'  business  day.  Judges  and  court 
staff  can  reach  it  by  calling  (617)  742- 
8383,  or  (800)  572-5027,  and  asking  for 
extension  245,  the  IT  Support  Desk, 
or  the  Help  Desk.  It  also  may  be  reached  by 
facsimile  at  (617)  367-8849,  or  bv  electronic 
mail  at:  support_desk@jud.state.ma.us 

Q.  Do  I  need  to  have  an^'thing  handy 
in  order  to  get  assistance? 
A.  The  following  simple  guidelines  will 
help  Support  Desk  staff  respond  effec- 
tively: Sit  at  the  computer  on  which  the 
problem  has  occurred  or  the  quesrion  has 
arisen.  Provide  the  make  and  model  of 
the  system  as  well  as  the  program  being 
used  on  the  computer.  Be  prepared  to 
provide  the  specific  text  error  messages 
that  appeared  on  the  computer. 

Q.  WTiat  do  I  do  if  the  Support  Desk 
doesn't  resoK  e  my  problem  or  ansvver 
my  question  to  xn\  satisfaction? 
A.  First,  ask  the  Support  Desk  stall  per- 
son to  transfer  you  to  the  supervisor.  If 
the  supervisor  does  not  resolve  matters 
to  v'our  satisfaction,  contact  IT  Depart- 
ment management  at  (617^  742-8385,  or 
(800)  572-5027.  extension  242.  Explain 
the  nature  and  urgencv  of  the  problem, 
and  the  person  answering  the  call  will 
arrange  an  appropriatelv  prompt  response 
from  a  depaitment  manager. 
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An  Electronic 
Field  Trip 
to  the  S  JC 

Students  from  Boston  English  and 
Newton  North  high  schools  participated 
in  a  mock  appellate  hearing  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Courtroom  on  March  1 7 
in  preparation  for  a  Law  Day  program. 
The  mock  hearing  was  filmed  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts Corporation  for  Educational 
Telecommunications,  and  it  will  be  broad- 
cast to  schools  throughout  the  state  on 
April  30,  May  3,  and  May  10.  SJC  Chief 
Justice  Herbert  P.  Willdns  will  talk  to  stu- 
dents about  the  appellate  process  and 
will  answer  their  questions  in  a  live  broad- 
cast on  April  30  as  part  of  the  educational 
program.  Classroom  students  also  will 
be  able  to  communicate  online  with  Chief 
Justice  WUkins  during  the  broadcast. 


CALENDAR 


APRIL 
30 


MAY 


1 
3 

5 
6-7 

12 
21 


31 

JUNE 
3 

9-10 
10 
17 


Law  Day  programs  conducted  in  some  courts  and  schools. 

"Behmd  the  Bench:  An  Electronic  Field  Trip  to  the  SJC"  with  Chief 
Justice  Herbert  P.  Wilkins  and  high  school  students  throughout  the  state 

National  Law  Day 

Full  Court  Sitting  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  at  Bristol  Count\' 
Superior  Court,  Fall  River,  at  9:00  a.m. 
Judicial  Youth  Corps  program  in  Boston  begms. 

Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Financial  Statements  in  the  Courtroom,  " 
at  the  Charles  Hotel,  Cambridge  (For  judges  only) 
Judicial  Youth  Corps  in  Springfield  begins. 

Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Promoting  Settlement  in  Civil  Cases:  A 
Consideration  of  the  Legal  and  Ethical  Issues,  "  at  UMass/Boston 
(For  judges  only) 

Memorial  Dav  —  Courts  are  closed. 


Dedication  Ceremony,  New  Chardon  Street  Courthouse,  Boston 
(Date  to  be  determined.) 

Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Science,  Imagination  and  the  Law," 
at  Brandeis  University  (For  judges  only) 

Judicial  Institute:  New  Employee  Orientation  for  support  stall, 

at  the  Four  Points  Hotel,  Leominster,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Court  Care  Conference  for  judges,  court  employees,  and  ser\  ice  providers, 

m  Boston  (Details  to  be  determined.) 

Bunker  Hill  Dav  —  Courts  are  closed. 


The  Court  Compass 


The  Court  Cx)mpass  is  a 
quarterly  publication  written  and 
produced  by  the  Public 
Information  Office  of  the 
Alassachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Please  send  questions, 
comments,  ideas,  or  letters  to 
Joan  Kenne3^  Public  Information 
Officer,  or  to  Bruce  Brock, 
Publications  Specialist. 


Public  Information  Office 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
218  Old  Courthouse 
Boston,  MA  02108 
Telephone:  (617)537-1114 
Fax:  (617)  742-1807 
e-mail: 

kenney_j  @  jud. state. ma.us 
brock_b  @  jud.state. ma.us 
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1999  Employee  of  the  Year  Joanne  Hoey, 
Head  Administrative  Assistant  in  the  Suffolk 
Probate  and  Family  Court  Probation  Office 


Joanne  Hoey  Named 

1999  Trial  Court 
Employee  of  the  Year 

When  twenty-one  of  her  co- 
workers nominated  her  for  the  1 999 
Trial  Court  Employee  of  the  Year 
Award,  Joanne  Hoey,  Head  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  in  the  Suffolk 
Probate  £ind  Family  Court  Probation 
Office,  had  no  idea  that  she  was 
being  considered  for  the  honor.  In  a 
ceremony  on  June  2,  Chief  Justice 
for  Administration  and  Management 
Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara  recog- 
nized Ms.  Hoey  with  the  Trial 
Court's  highest  award  for  her  profes- 
sionalism, dedication,  and  hard  work. 

Als.  Hoey  supervises  six  people 
and  oversees  the  daily  operation  of 
the  Probation  Office.  She  has  been 


Employee  Awards 
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Community  Corrections 
Handles  Varied  Demands 
of  Intermediate  Sanctions 


Office  of  Community  Corrections  Director  Stephen  V.  Price  can  recall  a 
day  several  years  ago  when,  as  a  Probation  Officer,  he  listened  to  a  judge  sen- 
tence a  man  whose  offenses  had  not  warranted  incarceration.  The  judge  want- 
ed to  make  clear,  however,  that  probation  would  provide  a  deterring  e.xperience. 

"The  judge  made  a  statement  to  the 


Community  Corrections 
Centers  represent  'one-stop 
shopping'  in  the  criminal 
justice  system's  efforts  to 
apply  any  of  a  whole  range 
of  measures  to  indi\adual 
offenders. 


court  that  'just  because  this  guy  is  get- 
ting probation,  don't  think  he's  getting 
off  easy.  He's  going  to  have  to  do  com- 
munity service  work.'  "  Air.  Price  says. 
"And  I  was  sitting  in  court  thinking, 
'Where?  Where  can  we  send  him  to  do 
meaningful  community  service  work?'  " 
The  problem,  Mr.  Price  notes, 
was  that  there  was  no  well-organized 
system  in  place  for  matching  offend- 

ers  with  an  appropriate  community  service  situation,  getting  the  offenders  to  the 
work  site,  supervising  them,  and  making  sure  the  work  was  finished. 

By  extension,  the  incident  also  illustrates  the  importance  of  having  a  well- 
administered  system  for  effecting  all  intermediate  sanctions,  of  which  commu- 
nity service  is  just  one  part.  Intermediate  sanctions  provide  a  sentencing  option 
that  can  place  upon  offenders  a  range  of  obligations  less  severe  than  incarcera- 
tion but  more  rigorous  than  standard  probation,  while  also  compelling  offend- 
ers to  take  part  in  programs  that  can  help  them  become  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  entity  in  charge  of  making  sure  that  intermediate  sanctions  present  a 
viable  sentencing  alternative  is  the  Office  of  Community'  Corrections.  Established 


Community  Corrections 
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Community  Corrections 

by  statute  in  1996,  the  OCC  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Trial  Court,  which  reports  to  the 
Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Alanagement. 

The  office  helps  open  and  operate 
Community  Corrections  Centers,  with 
the  goal  of  having  thirty  centers  across 
the  state  bv  December  of  2000;  admin- 
isters community'  ser\ace  programs 
b^lsed  at  the  centers  and  serving  the 
surrounding  courts;  and  coordinates 
other  programs  admmistered  b\'  pri- 
vate, non-profit  communit\'  groups 
that  provide  counseling  and  training  at 
the  centers  and  on  a  referral  basis. 

By  the  end  of  iMay,  nine  centers 
were  offering  the  full  complement  ol 
intermediate  sanctions'  strictures  and 
services,  with  two  centers  in  Boston 
and  one  each  in  Barnstable,  Fitchburg, 
Lawrence,  Northampton,  Quincy, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester.  The  cen- 
ters manage  drug  testing,  da\'  report- 
ing, electronic  monitoring,  and  com- 
munity' service  programs,  and  ofler 
such  services  as  drug  and  alcohol  treat- 
ment, GED  and  job-  and  life-skills 
traming,  AIDS  prevention  education. 


'The  key  to  keeping  people 
abstaining  from  substance 
abuse  is  coupling  drug  testing 
with  treatment.  One  without 
the  other  just  doesn't  work.' 

—  Ke\'in  Kearney, 
OCC  Regional  Program  Manager 
for  Hampden  County 

and  referrals  to  other  agencies  lor 
additional  treatments. 

A  visit  to  a  center  quickly  reveals 
an  essential  quality  that  allows  them 
to  perform  such  a  comprehensive 
array  of  duties:  The  centers  depend 
on  close  collaboration  by  many  public 
and  private  criminal  justice  agencies. 

"One  ol  the  real  successes  of  com- 
munity corrections  is  the  partnerships 
that  we've  forged  with  sheriffs,  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  proba- 
tion, parole,  the  Department  ol 
Public  fiealth,  and  the  Department  ol 
Mental  fiealth,"  says  Air.  Price. 
'Really  the  credit  goes  to  all  those 
agencies  for  their  reception  ol  us,  a 
new  agency,  and  they  have  shown  a 
willmgness  to  work  with  us.  It's  been 
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one  of  the  most  positive  aspects  of  this 
whole  experience.  " 

Essex  County  Communitv'  Cor- 
rections Center  Director  Dennis  Daly, 
an  employee  ol  the  Essex  County 
Sheriff's  Department,  agrees.  "Every- 
thing here  is  done  with  a  team  con- 
cept," he  says,  adding  that  the  collabo- 
ration among  agencies  is  echoed  by  the 
centers'  ability  to  integrate  a  range  of 
treatments  for  offenders. 

"We're  developing  our  own  culture 
here,  "  Air.  Daly  says.  "In  the  past  we 
had  therapeutic  operations  and  we  had 
correctional  operations,  but  here  we're 
able  to  integrate  them."  In  the  words  of 
Sam  Bellistri,  OCC  Regional  Program 
Alanager  lor  E^sex  and  Norfolk  coun- 
ties, the  centers  represent  "one-stop 
shopping  "  in  the  criminal  justice  system's 
eflForts  to  apply  any  of  a  whole  range  of 
measures  to  individual  offenders. 

Operation  of  the  Centers 

Upon  entry  into  a  center's  care, 
each  offender  is  assessed  by  a  team  of 
personnel  appropriate  for  that  particu- 
lar case.  Alembers  of  assessment  teams 

Community  Corrections         continued  on  page  3 


Employee  Awards 

promoted  rapidly  through  the  ranks, 
having  been  hired  in  1986  as  an  entry- 
level  secretary'  and  rising  to  her  current 
position  in  1994. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  duties 
this  year,  Als.  Hoey  also  managed  her 
office's  move  from  the  Suffolk  County 
Courthouse  to  the  New  Chardon  Street 
Courthouse.  Her  supervisor,  Chiel  Pro- 
bation Officer  Alary  F.  Prior,  credits 
her  with  coordinating  the  entire  task. 

"She's  the  one  who  moved  this 
whole  department,  did  all  the  pack- 
ing, did  all  the  organizing,  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  counter  for  the 
public  and  the  needs  of  the  court. 


Then  here  at  the  new  courthouse  she 
unpacked  everything  and  got  th  IS 
whole  department  set  up.  She  worked 
late  nights,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays, 
coming  in  on  her  own  without  any 
prompting,  "  Als.  Prior  said. 

At  the  June  2  ceremony,  Chief 
Justice  Dortch-Okara  also  honored 
the  nine  recipients  of  Trial  Court 
Employee  Excellence  Awards:  Alekin 
A.  Arroyo,  Probation  Officer  at  the 
Palmer  District  Court;  Gloria  M. 
Arruda,  Account  Clerk  I  at  the  Bristol 
Probate  and  Family  Court;  Alarlene 
Al.  Ayash,  Administrative  Attorney  for 
the  Land  Court;  Stephen  J.  Hanna, 
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First  Assistant  Register  at  the  Bristol 
Probate  and  Familv  Court;  Paula  Al 
Houghton,  Head  Administrative  Assistant 
at  the  Norfolk  Juvenile  Court;  Kristen  L. 
Hurst,  Probation  Officer  at  the  Hamp- 
den Juvenile  Court;  Patricia  B.  Lloyd, 
Probation  Officer  at  the  Brockton  Dis- 
trict Court;  Guadalupe  Alanganiello, 
Clerk  Stenographer  at  the  Essex 
Superior  Court;  and  Alaria  I.  Nannim, 
Assistant  Register  at  the  Aliddlesex  Pro- 
bate and  Family  Court. 

"These  ten  employees  are  recog- 
nized for  their  outstanding  service  to 
the  Trial  Court  and  the  public,  "  Chief 
Justice  Dortch-Okara  said.  ■ 
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may  be  from  the  OCC,  Probation 
Department,  Parole  Department,  a 
sheriff's  department,  or  a  therapeutic 
agency,  but  together  they  determine 
which  services  should  become  a  part  ot 
the  offender's  schedule. 

Most  people  handled  by  a  correc- 
tions center  are  assigned  there  for  a 
day  reporting  program,  largely  over- 
seen by  probation  officers.  Day 
reporting  programs  are  conducted  on 
12-week  cycles  and  divided  into  four 
levels  of  stringency  that  match  the 
four  levels  of  intermediate  sanctions. 

Each  center  will  have  the  capaci- 
ty to  handle  25  offenders  per  cycle,  or 
100  per  year.  JVlr.  Daly  notes,  howev- 
er, that  he  expects  his  center  to  exceed 
capacity  by  September  and  eventual- 
ly handle  50  people  per  cycle. 

A  week  in  the  life  of  an  offender  in 
Level  IV,  for  example,  revolves  around 
the  Community  Corrections  Center. 


The  offenders  in  that  most  closely 
supervised  level  are  electronically  mon- 
itored twenty-four  hours  a  day  and 
must  report  to  the  center  for  four  to  six 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  These  are 
the  hours  in  which  they  participate  in 
sessions  on  such  topics  as  substance 
abuse,  AIDS  prevention,  anger  man- 
aigement,  GED  instruction,  parenting 
skills,  English  as  a  Second  Language, 
and  life-  and  job-skills  training. 

Many  sessions  are  designed  to 
address  the  specific  needs  ol  women. 
Centers  hold  sessions  on  healing  from 
abuse,  mothering  skills,  and  self- 
esteem,  as  well  as  lor  women's  recoN  - 
er\'  groups.  In  Suffolk  Count\',  the 
demand  for  these  programs,  as  well  as 
the  frequent  need  to  keep  men  and 
women  separated,  wall  be  addressed 
by  a  Community  Corrections  Center 
for  women  opening  this  year  in  Dor- 
chester. 


SJC  Holds  Sitting 
In  Bristol  County 

The  seven  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  heard  oral  arguments  in  the  Bristol 
County  Superior  Courthouse  in  Fall  River  on 
May  3.  The  hearing  was  attended  by  hundreds  of 
students  from  area  schools  and  other  members  of 
the  public.  In  the  photo  above,  the  Justices  vvait 
for  SJC  Clerk  for  the  Commonwealth  Jean  .VI. 
Kennett  to  call  the  first  case  as  SJC  Chief  Court 
Officer  Philip  Lavelle  looks  on. 

Following  oral  arguments,  the  Justices 
toured  the  nearby  Fall  River  Trial  Court  and  met 
with  the  judges  and  court  employees  there. 
Visiting  a  courtroom  in  the  former  Durfee  High 
School  building  are  (from  left)  Clerk  Kennett, 
SJC  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland,  SJC  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall,  SJC  Justice  John  M. 
Greaney,  District  Court  Judge  Joseph  I.  Macy, 
SJC  Justice  Neil  L.  Lynch,  Bristol  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  James  M.  Cronin,  Fall  River  District  Court 
First  Justice  Antone  S.  Aguiar,  Jr.,  and  SJC  Chief 
Justice  Herbert  R  Wilkins. 


continued  from  page  2 

Drug  Testing  and  Treatment 

Ke\'in  Kearney,  OCC  Regional 
Program  Manager  lor  Hampden 
Count\',  points  out  that  Community' 
Corrections  Centers'  abilit\'  to  apply  a 
broad  range  of  services  to  each  case  can 
be  particularly  effective  in  dealing  with 
substance  abuse.  "The  key  to  keeping 
people  abstaining  from  substance 
abuse  is  coupling  drug  testing  with 
treatment.  One  without  the  other  just 
doesn  t  work,  "  he  sa\'S. 

On  the  testing  side,  the  centers  are 
implementing  a  system  \n  which 
oftenders  are  assigned  a  color  accord- 
ing to  whether  the\-  are  at  a  high,  mod- 
erate, or  low  risk  of  taking  drugs  again. 
Everv'  da\'  except  Sunda\-.  all  oftend- 
ers must  call  a  toll-free  number  to  learn 
the  color  of  the  da^■,  then  report  to  the 
center  for  a  test  if  their  color  is 
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announced.  People  in  the  high-risk 
category  are  tested  one  to  three  times  a 
week,  while  those  in  the  low-risk  cate- 
gory' are  tested  once  or  twice  a  month. 
B\'  the  end  ot  April,  the  Essex  Count\' 
center  tested  216  people  since  its  drug 
testing  operation  began  on  March  I, 
and  the  Hampden  Count\'  center  test- 
ed 975  people  since  September. 

On  the  treatment  side,  the  centers 
also  hold  Alcoholics  AnomTnous  and 
Narcotics  Anonymous  meetings,  and 
conduct  relapse  prevention  sessions. 
Mr.  Kearney  notes  that  past  programs 
tended  to  fail  because  the\'  didn't  help 
strengthen  resistance  to  real-life  temp- 
tations. "In  earlier  programs,  the  offend- 
ers have  been  incarcerated,  so  they 
don't  have  access  to  drugs.  With  com- 
munity corrections,  the  access  is  there 
through  simulating  the  environment 
the\''ll  be  in  once  sanctions  are  over." 

Community  Service 

In  many  cities  and  towns,  howev- 
er, the  most  visible  operation  of  the 
corrections  centers  is  the  community 
serxace  component.  Level  III  and  IV 
offenders  must  do  eight  hours  of  serv- 
ice a  week  if  they  are  unemplo\'ed,  or 
four  hours  il  employed. 

By  the  end  of  April,  the 
Hampden  County  Communir\'  Cor- 
rections Center  had  overseen  1,253 
hours  ol  community  service,  as 
offenders  have  picked  up  trash  for  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Depart- 
ment, sorted  clothes  and  done  repair 
work  for  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
helped  move  offices  in  the  Springfield 
Hall  of  Justice,  among  other  projects. 

In  Essex  Count\',  workers  in  com- 
munity service  performed  AAA  hours 
between  the  beginning  of  November 
and  the  end  of  April.  Workers  have 
helped  groom  ball  fields,  renovate  the 
Club  America  building  in  Lynn, 
loaded  trailers  for  the  non-profit  group 
Project  HOPES  in  Lawrence,  painted 
over  graffiti,  and  cleaned  vacant  lots. 


'The  staff  members  in  the 
Commimity  Service  Program 
will  tell  you  they're 
the  happiest  people  in  the 
business  because  they  get 
instant  gratification  that  very 
few  people  in  criminal  justice 
get.  When  you  go  into  that 
vacant  lot,  it's  going  to  get 
cleaned  by  the  time  you 
leave.' 


—  OCC  Director  Stephen  \.  Price 


OCC  Director  Stephen  V.  Price  (center)  is  backed 
up  by  Statewide  Program  Coordinator  Phyllis 
Buccio-Notaro  (left)  and  Deputy  Director 
Jonathan  Randall. 


"The  community  has  given  us  a 
great  response,  "  says  John  Gibbons, 
Assistant  Coordinator  of  Community' 
Sen-dce.  He  and  his  Essex  County 
colleagues.  Coordinator  Joel  Bishop 
and  Assistant  Coordinator  Bill  Man- 
nix,  say  they  expect  their  program  to 
grow  rapidly,  as  there  is  no  end  to  the 
amount  of  work  that  could  be  done 
and  as  the  number  of  people  placed  in 
the  program  increases. 

Moreoxer,  the  response  b\'  the 
workers  themselves  is  often  quite  posi- 
tive. "I've  seen  workers  go  from  laz\'  to 


continued  jrom  page  5 
ver\'  enthusiastic,"  says  Mr.  Bishop. 
'Some  even  want  to  come  back  and 
work  more  after  their  program  is  o\'er. " 

Mr.  Price  says  that  "when  \'ou 
take  people  out  with  the  opportunity 
to  do  a  job  -  a  directed,  defined  job  - 
they  'll  do  it  and  do  a  pretty  good  job, 
too.  That's  been  the  wonderful  thing 
through  all  of  this.  The  staff  members 
in  the  Community'  Ser\ace  Program 
will  tell  you  the\''re  the  happiest  peo- 
ple in  the  business  because  they  get 
instant  gratification  that  very  few 
people  in  criminal  justice  get.  When 
\'ou  go  into  that  x  acant  lot,  it's  going 
to  get  cleaned  by  the  time  you  leave." 

Cost  Savings 

Community  corrections  also 
offers  substantial  sa\4ngs  to  the  tax- 
payer, in  addition  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided for  members  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  communities,  and  the 
offenders  themselves. 

Incarceration  costs  the  state 
about  $30,000  per  prisoner  per  year, 
while  intermediate  sanctions  cost  only 
S6.600.  The  OCC  has  the  goal  of 
being  able  to  handle  5,000  cases  a 
\'ear  hy  January  2002,  with  an  inter- 
im goal  of  handling  at  least  2,856 
cases  in  fiscal  year  2000.  Thus, 
depending  on  how  many  of  the 
offenders  would  otherwise  go  to 
prison,  OCC  statistics  indicate  that 
intermediate  sanctions  by  next  fiscal 
\'ear  could  save  the  state  as  much  as 
$66.7  million  per  year. 

Community  corrections  also  may 
be  reducing  o\'ercrowding  at  jails. 
OCC  Deputy  Director  Jonathan 
Randall  says  that,  based  on  prelimi- 
nary figures,  three  sheriffs  are  report- 
ing that  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
excess  of  their  jails'  capacities  seems  to 
be  declining.  "They  believe  that  has 
something  to  do  with  our  work,"  Ran- 
dall says.  "To  us,  that  is  a  vety  encour- 
aging indication  of  the  positive  role 
community  corrections  can  play.  "  ■ 
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Brockton,  Chelsea  Courthouses  Near  Completion 


The  work  of  building  and  reno- 
vating courthouses  is  taking  shape  in 
cities  and  towns  across  the  state.  In 
addition  to  the  planning  of  new  court- 
houses funded  through  the  1998 
Court  Facilities  Improvement  Act, 
work  on  earlier  projects  also  is  con- 
tinuing. Following  is  the  status  of  lour 
projects,  as  of  the  end  of  May: 

Brockton  Trial  Court 

The  $35  million  Brockton  Trial 
Court,  which  will  house  the  Brockton 
District  Court,  the  Plymouth  Probate 
and  Family  Court,  the  Southeastern 
Housing  Court,  and  the  Plymouth  Juve- 
nile Court,  is  in  its  final  stages  ol  con- 
struction. The  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Trial  Court's  Court  Capital  Projects 
Unit  expects  the  courthouse  to  be  open 
by  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

The  four-story,  brick  courthouse 
on  Brockton's  Main  Street  features 
thirteen  modem  courtrooms,  rooms  lor 
jury  pools  and  deliberations,  and  sepa- 
rate elevators  for  the  public,  staff,  and 
detainees.  There  also  is  a  Trial  Court 
Child  Care  Center  where  parents  and 
guardians  will  be  able  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren while  attending  court  business. 

The  courthouse  is  the  Trial  Court's 
first  to  be  built  using  the  designA)Uild 
method,  in  which  Boston's  Elkus/Man- 
fredi  Architects,  Ltd.,  and  Beacon/ 
Skanska  Construction  Company,  are 
coUab  orating  closely  for  the  duration  of 
the  project  to  speed  its  completion. 

Chelsea  Trial  Court 

Construction  of  the  $14.3  million 
courthouse  on  Broadway  Street  in 
Chelsea  is  at  a  more  advanced  stage, 
as  furnishings  and  equipment  are 
scheduled  to  be  in  place  by  early 
autumn.  The  Chelsea  District  Court 
and  the  Juvenile  Court  will  probably 
begin  moving  in  by  late  October, 
before  an  opening  date  of  no  later 


The  new  Brockton  Trial  Court,  as>  shown  in  an  artist's  rendering,  will  be  a  prominent  fixture  on 
Brockton's  Main  Street  when  construction  is  finished. 


than  Thanksgiving,  according  to 
AOTC. 

The  three-story  brick  building, 
designed  by  Schwartz/Silver  Archi- 
tects, Inc.,  of  Boston,  includes  five 
courtrooms,  jury  accommodations, 
state-of-the-art  security  systems,  and 
a  drop-off  Child  Care  Center  for  peo- 
ple with  court  business. 

The  new  Chelsea  Trial  Court 
has  large  windows  on  the  south  side 
of  the  building,  which  provide  the 
main  lobby  and  adjacent  office  space 
with  bright,  airy  light.  The  modern 
offices  are  designed  to  accommodate 
computer  equipment  and  readily 
accessible  storage  space  to  increase 
working  efficiency  and  service  to  the 
public. 

John  W.  McCormack 

Post  Office  and  Courthouse 

Renovation  of  the  former  Federal 
Courthouse  at  Post  Office  Square  in 
Boston  also  is  nearly  complete,  as 
many  Superior  Court  offices  and 
Suffolk  County  trial  sessions  have 
been  operating  in  their  new  quarters 
there  since  April. 

Already  relocated  are  the  Admini- 


strative Office  of  the  Superior  Court 
Department,  the  Suffolk  Superior 
Court  Clerk's  Office  for  Criminal 
Business  and  all  criminal  sessions,  sev- 
eral civil  sessions,  and  the  Suffolk 
Superior  Court  Probation  Office,  as 
well  as  the  Appeals  Court  ^Mediation 
Project,  the  Alassachusetts  Sentencing 
Commission,  and  the  Suffolk  Count}' 
Community  Corrections  Center. 

The  Suffolk  Superior  Court  Clerk's 
Office  for  Cix-il  Business  and  the 
remaining  ci\al  trial  sessions  will  mo\  e 
from  the  courthouses  at  Pemberton 
Square  in  several  weeks,  placing  all 
Superior  Court  offices  and  sessions  in 
SufTolk  County  under  one  root. 

Taunton  Trial  Court 

The  new  courthouse  in  down- 
town Taunton  will  house  the  Taunton 
District  Court  and  the  Bristol 
Probate  and  FamiK'  Court.  The  site 
has  been  selected,  but  a  full  Environ- 
mental Impact  Report  must  be  filed 
before  the  design  and  construction 
phases  can  begin.  Work  on  the  build- 
ing's design  is  scheduled  to  start  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  \  ear,  beginning  on 
July  1.  1999. 
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Videoconference  Networks  Extend  Their  Reach 


At  Wrentham  District  Court,  Judge  Joseph  I.  Macy  (left)  and  Administrative  Assistant  Aixa  Torres  pre- 
pare for  a  videoconference  hearing  with  an  MCI  Cedar  Junction  inmate,  visible  on  the  television  mon- 
itor in  the  background.  The  lower,  right  corner  of  the  screen  shows  the  image  being  taken  by  the  cam- 
era on  top  of  the  monitor  and  being  transmitted  to  the  prison. 


One  afternoon  in  May,  Superior 
Court  Judge  Margaret  R.  Hinkle 
conducted  hearings  with  four  prison- 
ers, two  fi-om  maximum  security  pris- 
ons. Among  the  court  personnel  and 
attorneys  accompanying  Judge  Hinkle 
at  the  hearings,  held  in  an  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  Trial  Court  con- 
ference room  in  Boston,  was  one  court 
officer. 

Yet  the  level  oi  securitv'  was  higher 
than  could  be  provided  in  any  court- 
room in  the  state,  thanks  to  the  tech- 
nology of  videoconferencing.  The 
inmates  physically  remained  in  their 
prisons  but  could  make  eye  contact 
and  conduct  normal  conversation 
wath  the  judge  and  attorneys  \4a  a 
system  that  appears  in  the  courtroom 
to  be  little  more  than  a  television  set 
with  a  video  camera  on  top. 

"I'm  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
use  ol  videoconferencing,  "  Judge 
Hinkle  says.  "It  has  been  a  terrific 
device  for  us. " 

Cable  Networks 

The  courts'  use  of  videoconferenc- 
ing varies,  as  does  the  technolog;\'  that 
links  sites  around  the  state.  Two  older 
networks  use  dedicated  cables  that  con- 
nect cameras  and  monitors  at  specific 
sites,  such  as  courtrooms  and  prisons. 
Exjuipment  at  the  newest  sites  is  sim- 
ply plugged  into  telecommunications 
lines  as  any  computer  or  telephone 
would  be,  and  can  theoretically  be  used 
elsewhere.  This  system  now  includes 
equipment  at  the  AOTC  offices  in 
Boston,  the  iMiddlesex  County  Court- 
house in  Cambridge,  and  the  Wrentham 
District  Court,  and  soon  will  expand  to 
the  Norfolk  Superior  Court. 

The  oldest  system  comprises  a 
cable  connecting  a  Superior  Court 


courtroom  at  the  Suffolk  Count\' 
Courthouse  with  the  Nashua  Street 
Jail  in  Boston,  and  is  used  for  bail 
review  hearings.  It  was  inaugurated 
on  July  19,  1993,  after  a  ceremony 
recognizing  it  as  a  ground-breaking 
technological  advance  by  the 
courts.  The  link  since  then  has 
more  than  lived  up  to  the  opening 
fanfare,  as  the  Suffolk  Superior 
Court  has  used  it  to  conduct  as 
many  as  25  hearings  a  day  involv- 
ing prisoners  at  the  jail. 

Indeed,  its  value  became  particu- 
larly apparent  when  its  operation  was 
suspended  lor  several  weeks  during 
the  Superior  Court's  move  Irom  the 
Suffolk  County  Courthouse  to  the 
John  W.  McCormack  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse  at  Post  Office  Square.  As 
Cablevision  ol  Boston,  which  owns  the 


cable  and  donates  its  use  to  the  state, 
extends  the  cable  to  the  new  location, 
a  Superior  Court  judge,  clerk,  court 
reporter,  court  officer,  probation  offi- 
cer, and  attorneys  relocate  to  the  jaU 
lor  each  afternoon  ol  hearings. 

A  month  after  the  SufTolk  Superior 
Court  began  conducting  bail  review 
hearings  by  videoconlerence,  the 
Hampden  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment began  its  own  pilot  project,  which 
quickly  proved  so  popular  that  the 
department  decided  to  install  a  fiber- 
optic cable  system. 

The  network  is  centered  at  the 
Hampden  County  Correctional 
Center  in  Ludlow  and  connects  to  the 
main  court  and  lour  magistrate  hear- 
ing rooms  at  the  Holyoke  District 
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Court,  the  Palmer  District  Court,  the 
Springfield  District  Court,  the  Hamp- 
den Superior  Court,  and  the  Westfield 
District  Court.  By  August,  it  will  be 
expanded  to  the  Chicopee  District 
Court.  At  each  location  is  a  room  for 
confidential  conferences  between 
attorneys  and  clients.  Equipment 
also  is  being  installed  to  allow  the 
system  to  connect,  via  telephone 
lines,  with  any  outside  videocon- 
ference  site. 

The  network  already  handles 
more  than  500  cases  a  year,  and  its  use 
is  groAA-ing  rapidly.  Hampden  Count\' 
Sheriff's  Department  Manager  of 
Legal  Resources  Paula  Audette- 
Leven,  who  heads  the  project,  says 
videoconferencing  is  used  for  "just 
about  any  matter  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  involved,"  including  warrant 
recalls,  fine  resolutions,  pre-trial  hear- 
ings, and  attorney/client  discussions. 


The  Hampden  County 
fiber-optic  videoconference 
network  already  handles 
more  than  500  cases  a  year, 
and  its  use  is  growing 
rapidly. 

Over  three  weeks  in  April  and  Alay, 
the  system  was  used  in  the  disposition 
of  fifty-nine  outstanding  criminal  and 
civil  cases  involving  inmates. 

The  Third  System 

The  AOTC's  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment Department  and  Information 
Technolog\'  Department  manage  the 
third  videoconferencing  system,  now 
comprising  three  sites.  When  equip- 
ment is  installed  at  Norfolk  Superior 
Court,  it  will  be  available  lor  use  hy  that 


Norfolk  Superior  Court 

Hosts  Students 
from  School  in  Milton 

In  the  historic  courtroom  of  the 
Norfolk  Superior  Courthouse  in  Dedham, 
Superior  Court  Judge  Elizabeth  Butler  on 
May  27  addresses  a  group  of  elementary  stu- 
dents and  teachers  from  the  Thacher 
Montessori  School  in  Milton.  During  their 
day-long  visit,  the  students  also  learned 
about  the  court  system  from  Assistant  Clerk 
James  M.  McDermott,  Chief  Probation 
Officer  Edward  F.  Siudut,  Norfolk  County 
Assistant  District  Attorneys,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Norfolk  County  Sheriff's 
Department.  In  addition  to  their  visit  to  the 
courtroom  (pictured),  where  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  trial  took  place  in  1921,  students 
also  watched  civil  and  criminal  proceedings. 


continued  from  page  6 

court  and  the  Dedham  District  Court, 
the  Norfolk  Jm'enile  Court,  and  the 
Norfolk  Probate  and  FamiK-  Court. 

Although  most  \ndeoconference 
sessions  so  far  have  been  for  hearings 
involving  prisoners,  expansion  of  the 
system  will  present  new  opportunities 
ol  how  it  can  be  used.  Planning  and 
Development  Director  Man'  Jane 
Moreau  en\'isions  the  da_\'  \\  hen  the 
technolog\'  frequentK'  will  be  used  by 
personnel  at  dillerent  courts  to  meet 
with  each  other  \\ithout  requiring  the 
time  and  expense  ot  tra\"eling  to  a 
common  site.  One  such  application 
would  be  to  hold  training  sessions  \'\a. 
videoconference,  in  which  the  trainer 
is  at  one  site  and  the  class  is  spread  out 
across  the  state. 

Mdeoconlerence  equipment  at 
each  site  also  includes  a  document 
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scanner,  allowing  pages  of  written 
material  under  discussion  to  be  exam- 
ined by  all  parties  of  a  conference. 

Already,  the  Middlesex  Superior 
Court  is  using  the  videoconterence 
facility  at  the  A-liddlesex  County 
Courthouse  to  conduct  medical  tri- 
bunals to  evaluate  malpractice  cases 
before  trial.  Previous  difficulties  m 
gathering  physicians  together  for 
the  tribunals  have  eased  consider- 
ably now  that  they  do  not  have  to 
go  to  the  court. 

Of  the  hearings  involving  pris- 
oners, most  are  with  inmates  at  the 
four  prisons  equipped  for  video- 
conferencing, at  Concord,  Nor- 
folk, Shirley,  and  at  Cedar  Junc- 
tion in  Walpole.  In  one  afternoon, 
a  judge  may  conduct  hearings  with 
prisoners  at  all  four,  separated  by  a 
pause  of  only  several  minutes  as  an 
equipment  operator  dials  the  num- 
ber for  the  videoconference  site  at 
the  next  prison. 

Prisoners  at  other  Department 
of  Correction  facilities  are  simply 
moved  for  their  hearings  to  the 
closest  prison  that  has  the  appropri- 
ate equipment,  thus  maintaining  a 
higher  level  of  security  than  can  be 
possible  with  a  move  from  a  prison 
to  a  courthouse. 

Suffolk  County  Superior  Court 
civil  sessions  use  videoconferencing 
for  most  hearings  in  which  prison- 
ers represent  themselves,  about 
seven  percent  of  all  filings.  Virtually 
any  type  oi  hearing  can  be  conduct- 
ed by  videoconference,  including 
motion  hearings,  pre-trial  confer- 
ences, habeas  corpus  hearings,  and 
petitions  for  relief. 

The  Wrentham  District  Court 
has  been  using  videoconferencing 
for  more  than  a  year.  First  Justice 
Daniel  B.  Winslow  says  that 
although  his  court  regularly  sched- 
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'Videoconference  testimony 
has  all  the  advantages  of 
video  depositions  and  all 
the  advantages  of  live 
testimony.  It  is  the  best  of 
both  worlds.' 

—  Wrentham  District  Court 
First  Justice  Daniel  B.  Winslow 

ules  two  days  of  videoconference 
hearings  every  other  week,  the 
court  tends  to  use  more  than  that 
allotted  time.  Videoconferencing  is 
used  for  prisoners'  show-cause 
hearings,  pre-trial  conferences, 
motion  hearings,  and  mediation  ses- 
sions. 

The  Norfolk  Division  of  the 
Probate  and  Family  Court  also  uses 
the  Wrentham  facility  for  cases 
involving  prisoners,  including  a 
divorce  trial,  hearings  for  name 
changes,  and  for  restraining  orders. 

Judge  Winslow  notes  that  in 
addition  to  the  security  advantages, 
\adeoconferencing  also  provides 
scheduling  and  financial  benefits. 
"There  is  potentially  a  tremendous 
cost  savings  in  time  and  money,  "  he 
says.  When  prisoners  appear  in  per- 
son, "we  can't  control  precisely  when 
they  arrive,  as  we  just  know  that  they 
will  appear  some  time  that  day." 
Videoconferencing  also  eliminates 
the  costs  of  transporting  a  prisoner. 

Judge  Winslow  adds  that,  as 
members  of  the  bar  become  more 
comfortable  with  the  technology,  its 
use  in  Wrentham  and  elsewhere  is 
sure  to  expand  to  hearings  other 
than  those  involving  prisoners. 
"Videoconference  testimony  has  all 
the  advantages  of  video  depositions 
and  all  the  advantages  of  live  testi- 
mony," he  says.  "It  is  the  best  of  both 
worlds."  ■ 


IT  Logo  Contest  Winners 
Recognized  for  Designs 

Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara  (right)  awards  the 
$500  prize  to  the  winner  of  the  Information 
Technology  Project  logo  contest,  Diane  M.  Glynn, 
Head  Administrative  Assistant  of  the  Suffolk 
Superior  Court  Probation  Department.  Also 
attending  the  awards  ceremony  on  May  7  at  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court  in  Boston 
were  the  three  court  employees  awarded  Honorable 
Mentions:  Cynthia  A.  Ruszczyk,  Procedures  Clerk 
II  at  the  Franklin/Hampshire  Juvenile  Court; 
Robert  J.  Sadowski,  Probation  Officer  at  the 
Quincy  District  Court;  and  Kenneth  R.  Lanza, 
Court  Officer  at  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court. 
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Judicial  Institute  Director  MarilirTi  J.  Wellington 
(right)  introduces  Chief  Justice  for  Administra- 
tion and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara 
to  ne\v  employees  attending  the  Trial  Court's 
orientation  in  June. 

Orientations  Stress 
Theme  of  Public  Service 

To  new  members  ot  the  Trial 
Court  support  staft  attendmg  a  rvvo- 
day  orientation  in  Leommster  m 
June,  Chief  Justice  for  Admini- 
stration and  Alanagement  Barbara 
A.  Dortch-Okara  summed  up  one  ot 
the  program's  most  important  mes- 
sages: "You  are  the  voice  and  the 
tace  of  the  courts.  " 

Emplo\'ees  who  answer  the  tele- 
phones and  staff  the  counters  at 
courthouses  across  the  state  are 
responsible  for  creating  the  first  — 
and  often  most  lasting  —  impression 
of  the  court  s\'stem,  she  said,  as  the\' 
are  usually  the  first  people  with 
whom  members  ot  the  public  come 
into  contact.  Thus,  maintaining  a 
helpful,  polite  attitude  is  crucial  to 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  judiciarv. 

That  message  is  so  important 
that  "Commitment  to  E.xcellence  in 
Public  Service"  is  both  the  theme 


Orientation 
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Uniform  Rules  Clarify^ 
Procedures  of  Alternative 
Dispute  Resolution 

"Does  an\'one  here  want  to  tr\'  mediation?" 

It  was  a  Thursda\'  morning  at  Ouincy  District  Court,  and  Assistant  Clerk 
Maurice  R.  Horrigan,  Jr.  had  finished  assessing  which  defendants  and  plaintiffs  in 
summary'  process  cases  were  present. 

In  response  to  his  question,  several  people  approach  the  bench,  including 
Charles  P.  Doran,  Executive  Director  of  the  non-profit  Mediation  Works 
Incorporated.   Within   minutes,  Air. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of 
attorne^^s  and  ninet\'-one 
percent  of  litigants  whose 
disputes  were  referred  to 
mediation  by  Superior  Courts 
in  jMiddlesex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk  coimties  were  either 
completely  or  mostly 
satisfied  Av-ith  the  fairness  of 
the  mediation  process. 


Doran  and  his  co-mediator,  Ellen  B. 
Carno,  are  matched  with  a  landlord  and 
a  tenant  who  are  in  a  dispute  over  back 
rent,  and  the\-  all  go  upstairs  to  a  con- 
ference room  to  discuss  how  the  case 
might  be  settled. 

Mr.  Doran  starts  the  session  by- 
emphasizing  that  participation  is  volun- 
tary" that  the  mediators'  role  is  strictK- 
that  of  neutral  facilitators  and  not  one 
of  deciding  right  and  wrong;  and  that 
the  discussion  is  a  chance  for  the  dis- 
putants themselves  to  decide  the  issue, 
rather  than  have  a  decision  imposed  b\' 
the  court.  Als.  Carno  adds  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  confidential,  and  that  the  mediators  will  destroy  their  notes  once  it  is  over. 

Over  the  next  hour,  the  mediators  help  clarify'  what  each  side  needs  from  the 
other  i\fter  thorough  discussion  of  all  the  points  of  conflict,  the  t^vo  sides  agree  that 
the  tenant  can  remain  in  the  apartment,  but  that  the  landlord  will  retain  for  six 
months  the  right  to  gain  enforcement  of  an  eviction  notice  within  fort\--eight  hours 


Dispute  Resolution 
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'People  like  this  process.  People  feel 
respected,  they  feel  like  they  participated, 
they  feel  like  they  got  a  better  shot  at 
actually  collecting  their  money  because  the 
other  side  agreed  to  pay  rather  than  was 
forced  to  pay  by  the  court.' 


Dispute  Resolution 

o{  a  late  rental  payment.  They  also 
agree  on  a  schedule  for  paying  the  over- 
due rent  and  on  the  details  of  when  and 
how  Future  rents  are  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Doran  writes  the  agreement  on 
paper,  everyone  signs  it,  and  they  file  it 
with  the  court  clerk.  As  the  landlord 
and  tenant  prepare  to  leave  the  court- 
house, they  smile  and  shake  hands. 

The  Uniform  Rules 

The  mediation  session  in  Ouincy  is 
an  example  of  Alternative  Dispute 
Resolution  (ADR),  which  also  includes 
such  methods  as  arbitration,  concilia- 
tion, dispute  intervention,  and  case 
evaluation  —  all  intended  to  resolve 
cases  before  they  reach  a  courtroom. 
Because  of  Its  many  benefits  to  the  pub- 
lic and  court  system,  ADR  is  becoming 
more  common  throughout  the  Massa- 
chusetts Trial  Court. 

Although  ADR  has  been  used  by 
the  Trial  Court  for  decades,  particu- 
larly by  the  Housing  Court  and  the 
Probate  and  Family  Court,  the  Judicial 
Branch's  effort  to  establish  a  statev^de 
system  for  court-connected  ADR  began 
in  1993. 

That  year  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  in  consultation  with  the  Chief 


Justice  for  Administration  and  Man- 
agement of  the  Trial  Court,  issued  a 
policy  statement  recognizing  ADR  as  a 
"fundamental  change"  from  the  tradi- 
tional process  of  adjudication,  and 
established  a  standing  committee  to 
determine  how  to  effect  court-connect- 
ed ADR,  defined  as  dispute  resolution 
services  provided  as  the  result  of  a 
referral  by  a  court. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  first 
chairman,  Charlestown  District  Court 
First  Justice  Peter  W.  Agnes,  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Dispute 
Resolution  by  1996  specified  the  bene- 
fits of  ADR  and  laid  out  a  blueprint  for 
creating  a  system  of  court  referrals. 

The  committee's  extensive  studies 


— '  Superior  Court 
Judge  John  C.  Cratsley 


resulted  in  the  Uniform  Rules  on 
Dispute  Resolution,  which  state  that 
they  are  intended  "to  increase  access  to 
court-connected  dispute  resolution 
serv^ces,  to  ensure  that  these  services 
meet  standards  of  quality'  and  proce- 
dural fairness,  and  to  foster  innovation 
in  the  delivery  of  these  services.  " 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
adopted  the  Rules  in  May  1998,  with 
the  first  four  taking  effect  the  next 
month,  and  four  more  taking  effect  in 
February  this  year.  Also  in  February, 
membership  of  the  Standing  Committee 
was  reconstituted,  with  Superior  Court 
Judge  John  C.  Cratsley  as  chairman. 
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and  subtitle  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Trial  Court's  semi-annual 
orientations,  which  are  organized  by 
the  AOTC's  Judicial  Institute. 

Besides  the  speech  by  Chief 
Justice  Dortch-Okara,  the  orientation 
in  June  also  included  presentations  by 
District  Court  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
E.  Zoll,  Juvenile  Court  Chief  Justice 
Martha  P.  Grace,  Probate  and  Family 
Court  Chief  Justice  Sean  M.  Dunphy, 
as  well  as  other  judges,  clerk-magis- 
trates, administrators,  and  probation 
officers. 

About  250  new  employees  attend- 
ed the  orientation,  and  a  similar  num- 
ber likely  will  take  part  in  the  next  one 


in  December,  says  Judicial  Institute 
Director  Marilyn  J.  Wellington.  "We 
want  the  support  staff  to  see  how  their 
actions  really  make  a  difference  in  how 
the  court  system  is  regarded,  "  she  says. 

Orientations  are  designed  to  pro- 
\nde  new  employees  with  a  perspective 
beyond  what  they  may  gain  from  their 
indi\ndual  courts.  "This  is  a  large  and 
complicated  system,  and  they  other- 
wise may  not  get  much  of  a  chance  to 
see  where  they  fit  in  and  the  impor- 
tance they  have  to  the  overall  system," 
Ms.  Wellington  says. 

Orientations  also  give  staff  mem- 
bers the  chance  to  form  professional 
relationships  and  share  notes  with  peo- 


continued  from  page  1 

pie  from  other  courts  who  may  be  fac- 
ing similar  challenges.  Some  sessions  of 
the  two-day  events  address  general 
topics  that  are  useful  for  members  of  all 
Trial  Court  departments,  such  as  work- 
shops on  communications  skills  and 
issues  arising  from  cases  involving  sub- 
stance abuse  and  domestic  violence. 

Others  are  for  the  benefit  of  spe- 
cific departments.  The  orientation  in 
June  featured  individual  programs  for 
employees  of  the  Probate  and  Family 
Court  and  the  Superior  Court,  ses- 
sions on  civil  and  criminal  procedures 
in  the  District  Court,  and  a  presenta- 
tion on  the  historv',  philosophy  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  ■ 
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Judge  Cratsley  sa^'s  one  goal  ot  the 
Rules  is  "to  give  people  information 
about  ADR  as  soon  as  they  or  their 
attorneys  step  into  the  court.  "  Rule  5, 
he  notes,  calls  lor  clerks  to  make  mtor- 
mation  about  ADR  available  to  people 
wHth  business  before  the  courts.  The 
Committee  has  written  a  brochure  and 
distributed  copies  to  all  courts  to  help 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  Rule  also  obligates  attorne\  s 
to  discuss  ADR's  ad\'antages  and  disad- 
vantages wnth  their  clients.  The  Trial 
Court  has  promulgated  a  form  that 
attorneys  will  be  required  to  Pile  with 
the  court,  attesting  that  their  clients 
have  been  brieted  about  ADR  options. 

Another  significant  element  ol  the 
Rules  are  proxisions  for  establishing  a 
list  ot  court-approved  ADR  providers. 
As  ol  Februarv,  each  court  can  refer 
cases  only  to  programs  that  it  has 
approved,  except  in  cases  of  exception- 
al circumstances. 

In  addition  to  private,  non-profit 
groups  such  as  Alediation  W'orks,  the 
list  ot  appro\  ed  programs  also  includes 
services  operated  b\'  universities,  bar 
associations  and  communir\-  groups,  as 
well  as  programs  provided  b_\'  court 
emplo\'ees  such  as  probation  officers. 

Judge  Cratslev  also  emphasizes 
that  the  court-approved  providers  are 
not  the  onlv  option.  "We  also  want  par- 


ties to  understand  that  it  they  wish  to 
choose  a  private  ADR  provider  outside 
the  court  and  outside  the  approved  list, 
they  can  do  that." 

Appropriate  Cases 

The  kinds  ot  cases  that  may  be 
suitable  tor  ADR  constitute  a  broad 
category'.  "Alediators  tell  us  that  virtu- 
ally any  dispute  can  be  mediated,  if  the 
case  is  reviewed  by  a  thoughtful  per- 
son," Judge  Cratsley  says.  "I  think 
that's  one  of  the  benefits  of  having 
these  approved  programs.  We  know 
they  have  the  abilit\'  to  talk  to  lavv\'ers, 
clients,  and  pro  se  litigants  about  vvhv 
their  particular  dispute  might  cause 
mediation  to  be  helpful." 

He  notes,  however,  that  ADR  has 
traditionalK'  been  seen  as  especially 
appropriate  tor  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
putants will  have  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship after  the  case  is  settled,  such 
as  in  disputes  within  the  same  familv, 
business  communitv.  or  neighbor- 
hood. 

Even  some  criminal  cases,  such  as 
vandalism  or  assault,  can  be  sent  to 
ADR,  with  the  consent  ot  the  District 
Attornev.  "These  are  cases  in  which 
people  mav  have  been  ver\'  passionate 
at  the  moment  the  conflict  happened, 
but  in  which  people  upon  reflection 
decide  they  ought  to  tr\'  to  get  along 
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together  because  they  have  to  live  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  work  at  the  same 
job,  or  travel  the  same  streets,"  Judge 
Cratsley  says. 

Benefits  of  ADR 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  refer- 
ring cases  to  ADR  is  clients'  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  it.  A  Alay 
1997  study  commissioned  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  found  that  ninet^'-seven 
percent  of  attorneys  and  ninet\'-one 
percent  of  litigants  whose  disputes  were 
referred  to  mediation  by  Superior 
Courts  in  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk  counties  were  either  completely 
or  mostly  satisfied  with  the  fairness  of 
mediation. 

"People  like  this  process,  Judge 
Cratsley  says.  "People  feel  respected, 
they  feel  like  the\'  participated,  the\'  feel 
like  thev'  got  a  better  shot  at  actually 
collecting  their  money  because  the 
other  side  agreed  to  pay  rather  than 
was  forced  to  pav  by  the  court." 

When  parties  decide  to  pursue 
ADR,  the  courts  continue  to  monitor 
the  progress  of  the  case.  "A  key  to  suc- 
cess is  to  make  sure  that  ever^'one 
entering  mediation  knows  the  date  ot 
the  next  court  event,  so  that  the  case 
doesn't  fall  to  the  wavside,  '  Judge 


Dispute  Resolution  continued  on  page  4 


Trial  Court  Employees  Hard  at  Work 
on  New,  Statewide  Payroll  System 

Trial  Court  employees  Donna  Lee  (left)  and  Linda  Rowe  take  a 
short  break  fi-om  their  hard  work  coordinating  the  Trial  Court's  involve- 
ment in  the  statewide  Human  Resources  and  Compensation 
Management  System  Project  (HR/CMS).  Ms.  Lee,  who  works  in  the 
Fiscal  Affairs  Department,  and  Ms.  Rowe,  from  the  Human  Resources 
Department,  have  been  working  full-time  on  HR/CMS  since  lulv  199". 

The  project  is  the  Commonwealth's  new  pa\Toll  and  human 
resources  information  management  system,  which  will  be  launched  next 
year.  The  technologically  powerful  system  \\ill  benefit  all  state  employ- 
ees, in  addition  to  its  advantages  for  human  resources  and  payroll 
administrators.  Among  other  changes,  the  system  will  pro\ide  for 
biweekly  salary  pavments  for  all  employees,  featuring  pav  statements 
that  will  include  detailed  current  benefits  information,  such  as  the 
amount  of  each  employee's  accrued  vacation  time. 
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Dispute  Resolution 

Cratsley  says.  That  pro\  ides  the  parties 
with  a  deadhne  for  making  mediation 
work,  or,  if  it  fails,  keeps  the  case  pro- 
gressing toward  a  trial. 

It  the  case  is  resolved,  the  agree- 
ment by  the  parties  is  simply  filed  with 
the  court  and  the  case  is  dismissed. 
"Cases  that  are  successful  in  mediation 
save  us  a  huge  amount  of  trial  time, 
Judge  Cratsley  says.  "Judges  who 
have  to  set  aside  a  week  lor  a  large  per- 
sonal injury  case  and  then  find  that  it's 
mediated  —  that's  a  lot  of  trial  hours 
saved  for  somebody  else's  case.  ' 

The  time  sa\nngs  are  particuIarK- 
important  to  the  Probate  and  FamiK- 
Court  and  the  Housing  Court.  Accord- 
ing to  the  'Report  to  the  Legislature  on 
the    Impact    of  Alternative  Dispute 


Resolution,"  prepared  b\'  the  Standmg 
Committee  last  year,  Probate  and 
FamiK'  Court  probation  officers  conduct 
about  35,000  dispute  interventions  each 
\'ear,  with  an  average  settlement  rate  of 
about  sixt\'-hve  percent.  The  report  says 
that  without  the  probation  officers' 
mediarion  work,  "it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  for  the  court  to  fiancrion." 

ADR  services  provided  by  experi- 
enced, well-trained  court  personnel 
play  a  similarly  crucial  role  in  the 
Housing  Court.  The  report  sa\'s  that  of 
about  10,000  Housing  Court  cases 
referred  to  ADR  each  \'ear,  eight\'  per- 
cent of  summarv  process  cases  and  hft)' 
percent  ol  small  claims  cases  are  settled. 
The  report  notes  that  the  ADR  pres- 
ence IS  a    "practical  necessity'  "  for  a 


continued  from  page  3 

court  department  ot  nine  judges  serving 
in  five  divisions,  as  "it  is  ph\'sically 
impossible  for  a  judge  to  handle  all  but 
a  small  fraction  of  these  cases. " 

Even  if  a  case  is  not  resolved 
through  ADR,  however,  the  parties  and 
the  courts  can  srill  reap  significant  bene- 
fits for  having  gone  through  the  process. 

"My  experience  has  been  that 
mediarion  can  help  define  what  the 
actual  tough  issues  are,"  Judge 
Cratslev  says.  "With  the  benefits  of 
mediation,  I  may  be  able  to  help  the 
law^'ers  settle  the  case  on  the  eve  ol 
trial,  or  we  ma\'  be  able  to  narrow  the 
issues  that  we're  going  to  put  to  the 
jur\'.  1  think  there's  a  lot  ol  enlighten- 
ment that  comes  through  the  mediation 
process.'  ■ 


QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS  ,  fM^ 


Trial  Court's  IT  Department  Prepares  Computer  Systems  for  the  New  Millennium 


Q.  What  is  the  Y2K  problem? 

A.  The  Y2K,  or  "Year  2000,"  problem  occurs  when  com- 
puters or  applications  use  onK'  two  digits  lor  recognizing 
year  dates,  such  as  "99  "  tor  the  year  1999.  Problems  occur 
when  such  programs  calculate  chronolog\',  as  they  recognize 
dates  from  the  year  2000  (designated  as  "00  ")  as  occurring 
in  1900. 

Q.  How  is  the  Y2K  problem  solved? 

A.  The  problem  requires  remediating  or  replacing  comput- 
er programs  that  do  not  designate  years  with  lour  digits. 
Remediation  typically  involves  "  patching "  a  program  by 
reviewing  its  source  code  to  determine  how  it  uses  \ear 
dates,  and  correcting  any  two-digit  references.  Remediation 
also  usually  requires  correcting  dates  in  stored  data.  If 
remediation  is  not  possible  or  is  too  expensive,  then  the  pro- 
gram must  be  replaced  entirely. 

Sometimes  computer  hardware  has  Y2K  problems 
because  of  two-digit  year  dates  in  specialized  software  closely 
connected  to  it.  In  these  instances,  the  hardware  has  to  be 
replaced  if  the  software  cannot  easiK'  be  updated. 

Q.  How  is  the  Trial  Court  preparing  for  the  Year  2000? 

A.  The  IT  Department  started  working  on  Y2K  issues  in 
1998  and  ha^  inventoried,  assessed,  and  remediated,  where 
required,  all  major  court-wide  s\'stems,  such  as  the  Warrant 
Management  System  (WAIS).  The  department  will  use  the 
newly  developed  Basic  Court  Operations  Tools  (BasCOT) 
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system,  an  enhanced  WAIS  version,  and 
a  revamped  version  of  the  Superior 
Court's  existing  case  management  sys- 
tem. The  department  will  replace  old 
286,  386,  and  486  desktop  computers 
that  cannot  be  remediated. 

The  department  also  is  working 
with  others  to  ensure  that  landlords 
have  addressed  Y2K  issues  that  might 
affect  court  operations  in  leased  spaces; 
that    Y2K    issues    in    state-owned    court    facilities  are 
addressed;   and  that  telecommunications  equipment  is 
upgraded  or  replaced  as  required. 

Q.  Is  my  computer  Y2K  compliant? 

A.  The  IT  Department  has  tested  most  desktops  in  the 
Trial  Court  and  labeled  them  with  a  green,  yellow,  or  red 
sticker.  Green  indicates  the  computer  is  Y2K  compliant. 
Yellow  means  the  computer  has  a  minor  problem  that  can 
be  easily  rectified  by  changing  the  computer's  date/time 
upon  start-up  after  next  Januarv'  1.  A  red  sticker  means 
the  computer  most  likely  cannot  cost  effectively  be  made 
Y2K  compliant. 

O.  Can  I  call  someone  for  more  information  on  Y2K? 

A.  Contact  the  IT  Support  Desk  at  (800)  572-5027  or 
(617)  742-8383,  extension  245;  or  the  Trial  (Court's  Y2K 
Coordinator,  Jane  Yolden,  at  extension  298. 
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Students  Complete  Ninth  Year  of  Judicial  Youth  Corps 


The  ninth  year  oi  the  Judicial  Youth  Corps  came  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  in  August  when  then  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Chief  Justice  Herbert  P.  Wilkms  congratulated  the 
fort\'-eight  students  from  the  Boston,  Springfield,  and 
Worcester  areas  tor  completing  the  sixteen-week  court  educa- 
tion program. 

The  high  school  students  began  the  program  in  May,  with 
a  series  ot  weekly  educational  sessions  about  the  courts  and 
the  law.  The  interactive  sessions  included  presentations  by 
judges,  attorneys,  and  other  court  personnel  who  volunteered 
their  time.  Other  actmties  mcluded  mock  trials  and  visits  to 
courts,  law  firms,  jails,  and  sheriffs'  departments. 

In  July  and  August,  the  students  also  worked  in  paid 
summer  internships  at  court  offices,  such  as  those  of  clerks  and 
probation  officers.  The  range  of  acti\aties  gave  the  students  a 
rare,  first-hand  appreciation  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Massachusetts  judicial  system,  as  envisioned  by  the  program's 
founder,  the  late  former  SJC  Chief  Justice  Paul  J.  Liacos. 

During  the  Appreciation  Day  ceremony,  Joan  Kenney, 
the  Court's  Public  Information  Officer,  who  supervises  the 
Judicial  Youth  Corps  program,  praised  attorney  and  English 
High  School  teacher  Jerry  Howland  and  Public  Information 
Office  Administrative  Assistant  Vanessa  Scott-Brown  for  their 
hard  work.  She  also  credited  Chief  Justice  Wilkins  and  SJC 
Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland  for  their  participation,  as  well  as 
First  Justice  of  the  Hampden  Juvenile  Court  Rebekah  J. 
Crampton,  Hampden  Bar  Association  Executive  Director 
Judy  Potter,  and  Springfield  attorney  Tiffani  D.  Hurst  for 
their  efforts  with  the  Springfield  program.  Worcester  attorney 
Robert  E.  Longden  and  teacher  Dan  Rushton  also  were  rec- 
ognized for  their  coordination  of  the  Worcester  program. 

Ms.  Kenney  commented,  "The  Judicial  Youth  Corps  is  a 
success  because  of  the  judges,  lawyers,  teachers  and  court 


personnel  who  give  freely  of  their  time  to  teach  our  young 
people  the  importance  of  a  free  and  independent  judiciary.  I 
think  former  Chief  Justice  Liacos  is  smiling  right  now.  " 


In  the  top  photo,  students  in  the  Worcester 
program  pause  in  front  of  a  statue  during  their 
visit  to  the  Worcester  Count)'  Courthouse. 

In  the  photo  directly  above,  )udicial  Youth 
Corps  students  in  Springfield  participate  in  the 
second  year  of  the  program  in  that  cit\'. 

In  the  photo  at  left,  then  SJC  Chief  Justice 
Herbert  P.  Wilkins  relates  some  of  the  historv  of 
the  court  to  Judicial  Youth  Corps  students  in  the 
Boston  program  during  an  educational  session 
in  the  SJC  Courtroom  in  July. 

Chief  Justice  Willdns  also  addressed  partici- 
pants in  the  Boston,  Springfield,  and  Worcester 
programs  during  the  1999  Judicial  Youth  Corps" 
concluding  .Appreciation  Day  in  Boston  on 
August  23.  His  meeting  with  the  students  was  one 
of  his  last  official  speaking  engagements  betore 
his  retirement  from  the  bench  on  .August  31. 
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Interpreter  Office  Answers  Statewide  Demands 


Coordinator  of  Court  Interpreter  Services  Maribel  Pintado-Espiet 


Coordinator  ot  Court  Interpreter 
Services  Maribel  Pintado-Espiet  had  a 
minor  crisis  on  her  hands  one  recent 
Friday  morning.  A  court  m  Hampshire 
County  needed  a  Tibetan  interpreter 
for  a  pretrial  hearing  the  following 
Alonday  morning,  and  none  of  the 
usual  handful  of  free-lancers  capable  ot 
interpreting  the  language  was  available. 

Finally  at  noon,  Ms.  Pintado- E^piet's 
assistant,  Rosalie  M.  Monteiro,  reported 
that  she  had  found  a  qualified  interpreter 
in  Cambridge.  The  only  problem  was  that 
the  interpreter  didn't  drive,  and  had  no 
way  to  get  there  that  earK'  in  the  morning. 

"Tell  her  we'll  provide  the  trans- 
portation, "  Ms.  Pintado-Espiet  said.  "If 
we  can't  find  an\'one  else,  I'll  drive  her 
myself.  Just  make  sure  she's  ready  by 
seven  in  the  morning.  " 

Crisis  resolved.  Actually,  in  Ms. 
Monteiro's  estimation,  the  situation 
really  hadn't  rated  as  a  crisis:  It  was  just 
a  typical  morning  at  the  Office  ol  Court 
Interpreter  Services. 

Merger  with  Language  Center 

The  OCIS  was  created  in  1986 
with  passage  of  G.L.  c.  22 1 C,  and  oper- 
ates under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Department 
within  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Trial  Court.  This  year  the  office  has 
grown  particularly  busy,  as  in  Januar\' 
It  inherited  the  resources  and  duties  ot 
the  Judicial  Language  Center  upon  the 
retirement  of  its  tounder  and  longtime 
director,  Ms.  Blanca  D.  Batteau.  (See 
related  stor^'  on  Page  7.) 

Although  the  OCIS  began  opera- 
tions in  Essex  County  —  just  as  the 
Judicial  Language  Center  started  as  a 
servace  to  the  Superior  Court  —  the 
organizations  shared  a  commitment  to 
providing  interpreters  to  courts  ot  an\' 
county  and  department  that  needed  one. 
Now  that  the  more  than  sixty  active 
interpreters  ot  the  Judicial  Language 
Center  have  joined  the  OCIS,  the 
office's  ability  to  serve  the  entire  state 
has  strengthened  considerably. 


To  help  guide  the  office  as  it  nor- 
malizes Its  expanded  operations,  Chiet 
Justice  for  Administrarion  and  Man- 
agement Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara  in 
June  appointed  a  new  Committee  tor 
the  Administration  of  Interpreters.  The 
Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Superior 
Court  Judge  Isaac  Borenstein,  who 
says  that  "both  interpreter  services 
have  been  doing  a  terrific  job. "  Now 
that  they  have  merged,  however,  the 
committee  \\^ll  be  addressing  the  ques- 
tion, "How  do  we  best  ensure  that 
interpreter  services  are  protessionally 
delivered  and  orgamzationalK'  etticient 
on  a  statew^de  basis?  " 

i\lso  on  the  committee  are  Hamp- 
den Housing  Court  Judge  William  H. 
Abrashkin,  Probate  and  Family  Court 
Judge  Nancy  Al.  Gould,  Superior  Court 
Judge  Charles  M.  Grabau,  Springfield 
District  Court  Judge  Jacques  C.  Leroy, 
Lawrence  District  Court  Clerk-Alagi- 
strate  Keith  E.  McDonough,  District 
Court  Regional  Coordinator  Darrv'l  G. 
Smith,  and  Assistant  Clerk-Magistrate 
Paula  Sordillo  ot  the  Suffolk  Superior 
Court  Clerk's  Office  for  Criminal  Business. 

12,000  Clients 

The  OCIS  now  has  a  corps  ot 
approximately  125  free-lance  and  three 
full-time  interpreters.  In  addition,  the 


Lawrence  District  Court  employs  four 
tull-time  interpreters,  and  the  Roxbur\' 
District  Court  and  the  Springtield  Dis- 
trict Court  have  one  each.  In  the  first 
tour  months  of  this  year,  interpreters 
assigned  by  the  OCIS  assisted  nearly 
12,000  non-English  speakers.  Inter- 
preters are  used  in  all  phases  of  clients' 
contact  with  the  courts,  from  arraign- 
ments, pre-trial  conferences  and  trials 
to  private  conferences  wath  attorneys. 

A  permanent  staff  of  only  four  peo- 
ple handles  the  administrative  chores  of 
scheduling  and  pa\ang  the  interpreters. 
In  addition  to  Ms.  Pintado-Espiet  and 
Ms.  Monteiro  are  Administrative  Assis- 
tants Denise  C.  FitzGerald  and  Lisa 
Di  Lorenzo. 

By  far,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
are  the  most  frequently  interpreted 
languages,  as  all  the  other  languages 
make  up  less  than  ten  percent  of  the 
caseload.  On  any  given  day,  the  courts 
will  utilize  the  services  of  as  many  as 
sixty'  certified  interpreters  of  Spanish 
alone. 

Courts  regularK'  require  interpre- 
tation of  about  fifteen  languages, 
including  American  Sign  Language. 
Although  demand  for  interpretation  of 
some  ot  the  more  common  languages 

Court  Interpreters  continued  on  page  7 
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Court  Interpreters 

has  remained  fairU'  steady  in  recent 
years,  demand  tor  others  has  grown 
along  with  larger  demographic  trends. 
In  the  past  decade,  the  need  lor  inter- 
pretation of  Khmer  has  grown  by  sev- 
eral hundred  percent,  while  Haitian 
and  Cape  Verdean  have  become  the 
second-  and  third-fastest  growing  lan- 
guages in  court. 

Beyond  the  group  of  frequently 
interpreted  languages,  howe\'er,  is  a 
larger  number  ol  rarely  encountered 
languages.  0\'er  the  vears,  the  OCIS 
has  provaded  the  courts  with  inter- 
preters ol  approximately  sixty  lan- 
guages, including  Pashto,  a  language  ol 
Afghanistan;  Twi,  a  language  of  Ghana; 
and  Icelandic. 

When  the  OCIS  does  not  readily 
have  an  interpreter  available  to  handle 
an  uncommon  language,  iMs.  Pintado- 
Espiet  contacts  other  organizations, 
such  as  medical  associations,  federal 
courts  and  agencies,  and  university'  lan- 


guage departments.  If  needed,  she  also 
can  turn  to  the  interpreter  services  of 
other  state  court  systems. 

Demands  of  the  Job 

The  toughest  obstacle  to  finding 
qualified  interpreters,  however, 
remains  the  sh  eer  difficulty  of  the  job. 
Interpreters,  ol  course,  must  be  com- 
pletely fluent  in  English  and  another 
language,  and  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  language  in  a  courtroom, 
which  can  reach  180  words  per  minute. 
They  also  must  contend  with  the  dras- 
tically different  levels  ol  language  spo- 
ken by  people  of  very  different  educa- 
tional backgrounds. 

One  interpreter  told  Ms.  Pintado- 
Espiet  of  the  problems  she  encountered 
during  a  psychiatric  evaluation  of  a 
woman,  charged  with  murder,  who  could 
not  understand  the  psychiatrist's  ques- 
tions, no  matter  how  accurately  they  had 
been  translated.  "The  interpreter  finally 
had  to  sit  down  with  the  psychiatrist  for 


continued  from  page  6 

several  hours  to  carve  out  a  language 
that  could  be  understood  by  the  defen- 
dant," Ms.  Pintado-Ilspiet  says. 

In  short,  interpreters  must  have 
more  than  just  an  exceptional  talent  for 
languages.  They  also  must  have  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  court  proce- 
dures and  a  deep  reservoir  of  general 
knowledge  necessary  to  give  meaning 
to  the  terminology  of  other  subjects  that 
come  up  in  a  courtroom. 

"If  you  re  interpreting  in  court  and 
you  have  never  read  a  pathologist's 
report  before,  and  for  some  reason  \'ou 
don't  know  what  formaldehyde  is  in 
your  language,  then  that's  going  to  be  a 
very  long  trial,"  IVls.  Pintado- Espiet 
says.  Thus,  when  an  interpreter  is  not 
already  well-versed  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject likely  to  come  up  in  a  trial  or  hear- 
ing, they  also  must  be  fast,  effective 
researchers. 


Court  Interpreters  continued  on  page  8 


Retirement  of  Founding  Director  Ends  Era  of  Judicial  Language  Center 


when  in  1968  then  Superior  Court 
Chief  Jusrice  Walter  H.  McLaughlin 
needed  an  interpreter  of  Spanish,  he 
turned  to  Blanca  D.  Batteau.  Within 
two  years,  when  he  wanted  to  organize 
a  system  of  interpreter  services,  he 
again  turned  to  iMs.  Batteau. 

She  responded  by  creating  the 
Judicial  Language  Center,  which,  until 
her  retirement  last  spring,  answered 
calls  for  interpreters  from  courts 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Over 
the  nearly  three  decades  of  its  operarion, 
the  Center  managed  200  interpreters  of 
almost  one  hundred  languages. 

The  work  "was  always  a  chal- 
lenge, "  Ms.  Batteau  says.  "The  journey 
has  been  very  exciting,  very  adven- 
turesome, and  I've  met  a  multitude  of 
people  from  all  over  the  world." 

The  job  also  was  not  without  its 
lighter  moments.  One  attorney  in  a 
trial  apparently  became  confused  dur- 
ing her  interpretation,  in  English,  for  a 
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Former  Judicial  Language  Center 
Director  Blanca  D.  Batteau 

witness  who  had  said  in  Spanish,  "I'm 
sorry,  but  I  don't  speak  English.  "  The 
attorney  looked  straight  as  Ms. 
Batteau  and  said,  "What  do  you  mean 
you  don't  speak  English,  you're  the 
translator,  aren't  you?  " 

In  addition  to  scheduling  inter- 
preters, the  Center  also  organized 
dozens  of  seminars  on  legal,  linguistic, 


and  cultural  issues  affecring  the  courts. 
Ms.  Batteau  also  put  on  a  mock  trial  in 
Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  Superior 
Court  personnel,  to  "give  our  guests  the 
idea  of  what  it's  like  to  go  into  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  thev'  know  nothing 
and  do  not  understand  the  language.  " 

Upon  Als.  Batteau  s  retirement. 
Superior  Court  Chief  Justice  Robert 
A.  iMulligan  commended  her  for  the 
"extraordinar\-  courage  and  grace  she 
exhibited  during  her  virtually  single- 
handed  operation  of  the  Center. 

The  Center  now  is  merged  with  the 
Office  of  Court  Interpreter  Services  in 
the  Administrarive  OtTice  of  the  Trial 
Court,  whose  coordinator,  Maribel 
Pintado- Espiet,  says  Als.  Batteau  "had 
a  real  human  interest  in  her  )ob.  She  has 
a  deep  concern  for  people  of  all  linguis- 
tic minoriries.  This  otlice  wouldn't  be 
here  without  her  hard  work.  She  is  a 
great  kulv.  and  I  m  ven-  grateful  tor  her 
dedication  to  this  profession. " 
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Court  Interpreters 

Training  and  Testing 

Gi\en  the  demands  ot  the  profes- 
sion, not  all  interpreters  used  hy  the 
courts  have  the  same  experience.  About 
sixty  percent  of  the  12,000  cHents  assist- 
ed in  the  first  four  months  of  this  _\'ear 
were  pro\ided  the  services  of  certihed 
interpreters,  or  those  who  ha\'e  passed 
the  OCIS  certification  test.  The  exami- 
nation comprises  a  four-hour  written  por- 
tion and  a  fort\'-five  mmute  oral  section. 

To  qualiR-  to  take  the  test,  inter- 
preters must  alread\'  ha\e  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  two  years  of  experience  inter- 
preting in  some  other  field.  Those  who 
are  not  yet  certified  "are  not  necessariK- 
people  without  a  proper  background," 
Ms.  Pintado-Espiet  says.  "They're  just 
people  who  have  yet  to  be  tested. " 

She  adds  that  Alassachusetts  is  for- 
tunate to  have  certified  interpreters  in 
tweK  e  languages  —  more  than  in  any 
other  state  she  is  aware  of  —  and  that 
she  hopes  to  begin  a  new  round  of  test- 
ing this  fall.  To  increase  the  number  of 
certified  interpreters,  OCIS  also  hopes 
to  be  able  to  undertake  a  trainmg  pro- 
gram for  those  interpreters  who  meet 
minimum  qualifications.  For  the  past 


continued  from  page  7 

three  \'ears,  with  support  from  the 
court,  a  training  program  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Uni\'ersit\'  of  -Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst. 

Through  the  testing  and  training 
programs,  the  OCIS  eventualK'  wnll  be 
able  to  restrict  uncertified  interpreters  of 
all  but  the  most  uncommon  languages  to 
e\  ents  less  rigorous  than  trials.  This  is 
the  standard  that  has  been  upheld  for 
Spanish-speaking  clients  for  se\'eral  \'ears. 

The  thought  that  underpms  the 
training  and  testing  procedures  —  and 
indeed,  the  entire  OCIS  operation  —  is 
an  mtense  respect  for  the  rights  of 
e\  er\'one  involv  ed  in  the  court  s\'stem, 
no  matter  what  language  they  speak. 
Good  interpreters  without  two  years' 
experience  and  those  who  come  close 
but  do  not  quite  pass  the  test  are  turned 
away,  although  often  with  friendly' 
ad\ice  on  how  the\'  might  improve  their 
skills.  'How  could  any  interpreter 
expect  to  practice  while  ensuring  some- 
one's rights?"  Ms.  Pintado- Espiet  asks. 

'In  a  trial  requiring  interpretation, 
the  onK'  person  who  understands  ever\'- 
thing  that's  going  on  is  the  mterpreter. 
That's  a  scarv'  position  to  be  in  —  to  be 
holding  all  that  responsibility'.'  ■ 
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The  Court  Compass  is  a 
quarterly  publication  written 
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e-mail: 
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CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

16-17      Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  Ninth  Annual  New 
England  Appellate  Judges'  Conference,  in  Lenox. 

OCTOBER 

1 1      (Columbus  Da\'  —  Courts  are  closed. 

13      Judicial  Institute:  "209A:  On  the  Front  Line,'  for 
support  staff  and  court  officers  (Also  on  Oct.  19,  2 1, 
and  27;  Nov  2,  4,  and  30;  and  Dec.  14  and  16). 

21      Judicial  Institute:  "Juvenile  Justice  at  the 

Crossroads,  "  a  Law  and  Literature  Program  for 
judges,  probation  officers,  and  court  clinicians  of 
the  Juvenile  C!ourt  and  the  Probate  and  Family 
Court  (Also  on  Oct.  23). 

NOWMBER 

1      Judicial  Institute:  "What  are  States  Doing  to 

Reform  and  Improve  the  Jur\'  System?  "  a  Multi- 
State  Videoconference  Semmar  for  judges. 


-i-5      Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  Hon.  Haskell  C. 

Freedman  Conference  on  (Complex  Family  Law 
Issues  for  Probate  and  Family  (Zourt  Judges, 
in  Dedham. 

11  Veterans  Da\'  —  Courts  are  closed. 

12  Judicial  Institute:  "Judging  Science:  How  to 
Distinguish  Good  Science  from  Bad  Science,  "  a 
Multi-State  Videoconference  Seminar  for  judges. 

16      Judicial  Institute:  Substance  Abuse  Regional 
Conference  for  Barnstable,  Bristol,  Dukes,  and 
Nantucket  counties,  for  judges  and  court  staff. 

25      Thanksgiving  —  Courts  are  closed. 

DECEMBER 

8-9      Judicial  Institute:  Support  Staff  Orientation 
for  new  employees  of  the  Trial  Court. 
9      Boston  Region  Judiciar\'/Media  Conference,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  SJC  Judiciar)7Media  C!ommittee 
and  the  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute,  in  Boston,  2-6  p.m. 
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Judicial  Branch  Work 
Is  Worthy 
and  Challenging 

By  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 

In  my  brief  tenure  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  I  have  rediscovered  the 
strength  of  the  Massachusetts  judi- 
cial branch  that  foretells  a  future  as 
illustrious  as  its  historic  past:  the 
dedication  and  experience  of  its 
judges  and  staff. 

In  my  early  years  as  an  attor- 
ney I  learned  more  about  the  prac- 
tice of  law  from  hling  clerks,  assis- 
tant librarians,  and  court  officers 
than  I  had  from  my  professors  in 
law  school.  Since  then,  my  respect 
for  the  people  at  all  levels  of  the 
Commonwealth's  court  system  has 
only  grown.  The  overwhelming 
amount   of   the   business   of  the 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  continued  on  page  2 
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Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  center,  welcomes  Justice  Francis  X.  Spina,  left,  and  Justice  Judith  A. 
CowLn  as  they  begin  their  first  day  on  the  bench  as  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justices  on  November  1.  It 
also  was  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  first  sitting  as  the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  SJC. 

SJC  Begins  Year  with 
New  Leader  and  Justices 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  opened  the  sitting  on  No\  ember  1  with  its  new 
Chief  Justice  and  two  new  Associate  Justices,  as  Clerk  for  the  Commonwealth 
Susan  Mellen  read  into  the  official  record  the  commissions  of  Chiel  Justice 
Margaret  Hilar)'  Marshall,  Associate  Justice  Francis  X.  Spina,  and  Associate 
Justice  Judith  A.  Cowin. 

Governor  Argeo  Paul  Cellucci  had  administered  their  oaths  ol  office  at  the 
State  House  on  Oct.  14,  following  their  confirmations  b\'  the  Governors  Council. 
The  Governor  appointed  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  lead  the  judicial  branch  upon 
the  retirement  of  former  Chief  Justice  Herbert  P.  WTlkins.  She  was  originally 
appointed  to  the  SJC  as  an  Associate  Justice  by  then  Governor  \\  illlam  W  eld  in 
1996. 

She  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  who  became  a  United  States  citizen  in  1978. 
earned  her  undergraduate  degree  from  Witwatersrand  Lnl\  ersit\-  in  1966.  moved 
to  the  United  States  in  1968,  and  obtained  a  Master's  degree  in  education  at 
Harv  ard  UnlversltA'  a  \'ear  later.  She  studied  law  at  Har\  ard  and  Yale  law  schools, 
receiving  her  Juris  Doctorate  degree  Irom  Yale  in  197b.  She  became  a  senior  part- 
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Chief  Justice  Marshall     continued  from  page  1 

courts  takes  place  before  trial.  This 
means  that  the  staff  has  an  important 
role  to  play  m  the  admmistration  of 
justice  within  this  Common\\-ealth.  No 
duty  within  the  court  system  is  unim- 
portant. 

At  times  the  weight  of  the  matters 
before  all  of  us  may  seem  daunting.  In 
addition  to  the  ageless  questions  of 
determmmg  what  is  fair  and  just,  the 
courts  now  are  faced  with  a  variet\'  of 
new  challenges  stemming  from  pro- 
found changes  within  family  struc- 
tures, technology',  the  economy,  and 
the  en\aronment. 

At  the  same  time,  expectations 
and  demands  of  the  public  and  court 
users  are  growing.  We  not  onK'  must 
address  unprecedented  problems, 
but  we  must  do  so  under  unprece- 
dented scrutiny.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  scrutiny.  I  welcome  it  as  a  nec- 
essary', appropriate  sign  of  the  impor- 
tant role  the  courts  pla\'  m  our  com- 
munities. 

At  our  disposal  are  the  tools 
essential  for  meeting  the  challenges  we 
confront.  No  state  in  the  countrv'  — 
indeed,  in  the  hemisphere  —  has  a 
longer  historv'  nor  greater  expertise  in 
defining  and  practicing  the  rule  of  law 
than  Massachusetts.  The  people  who 
make  our  court  system  work  are  good 
at  what  they  do,  and  this  quality'  gives 
us  a  solid  base  from  which  to  meet  the 
future.  Building  on  much  hard  work 
that  has  already  been  done,  we  are 
fully  capable  of  addressing  future 
problems  that  society'  will  turn  to  us  to 
solve,  and  meeting  them  in  a  wa\'  that 
strengthens  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

The  work  ahead  of  us  is  will  be 
difficult,  but  there  is  none  more  wor- 
thy of  our  time  and  energies.  It  will  be 
done,  and  done  in  a  way  that  will 
make  us  all  proud.  For  this,  and  for  all 
you  do  to  make  our  judiciary'  the 
extraordinary  institution  it  is,  I  thank 
you.  I  look  lor\\'ard  to  meeting  all  ot 
you  as  I  travel  around  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  coming  years.  ■ 


Governor  Argeo  Paul  Cellucci  administers  the  oath  of  office  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief 
Justice  Margaret  Hilary  Marshall  in  the  public  ceremony  at  Boston's  Faneuil  Hall  on  December  1. 
To  the  right  of  the  Governor  are  the  Chief  Justice's  husband,  Anthony  Lewis,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Jane  Swift. 


Supreme  Judicial  Court 

ner  at  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Choate, 
Hall  &  Stewart,  and  then  was  \^\ce 
President  and  General  Counsel  of 
Harvard  University'  before  her 
appointment  to  the  Court. 

Justice  Spina  comes  to  the  SJC 
from  the  Appeals  Court,  where  he  had 
been  an  Associate  Justice  since  1997. 
He  also  was  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court  for  four  years. 
Before  that,  he  was  a  partner  in  two 
Pittsfield  law  firms  —  Katz,  Lapointe 
and  Spina,  and  Reder,  W'halen  and 
Spina  —  after  ha\'ing  served  four 
years  in  the  Berkshire  Count\' 
District  Attorney's  office.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Boston  College  Law  School 
m  1971  and  Amherst  College  in  1968. 

Justice  Co\\'in  assumes  the  SJC 
seat  vacated  by  Associate  Justice 
Charles  Fried,  who  retired  in  June  to 
return  to  teaching  full-time  at 
Har\  ard  Law  School.  Justice  Cowin 
was  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  for  eight  years,  pre- 
ceded by  eleven  \'ears  as  Assistant 
District  Attorne\'  of  Norfolk  Counts'. 


continued  from  page  1 

She  received  her  Juris  Doctorate 
degree  from  Harvard  University'  Law 
School  in  1970,  ha\'ing  also  studied  at 
George  Washington  University'  Law 
School.  She  received  her  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  from  W^ellesle\'  College  m 
1963. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  marked 
the  beginning  of  her  tenure  as  head  of 
the  .Massachusetts  judicial  branch 
with  a  public  affirmation  of  her  oath 
of  office  at  Boston's  Faneuil  Hall  on 
December  1.  In  her  speech  during  the 
ceremony,  she  spoke  of  her  reverence 
for  the  Court  and  her  respect  for  col- 
leagues and  immediate  predecessors 
as  Chief  Justice.  She  also  paid  hom- 
age to  her  "great  hero,  '  John  Adams, 
the  SJC  Chief  Justice  whose  ideas 
provide  the  core  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitution,  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and,  increasingly,  the 
law  of  countries  around  the  world. 

A  ceremon\'  affirming  Justice 
Spina's  oath  of  office  was  held  at  the 
Berkshire  Superior  Court  in  Pittsfield 
on  December  10.  ■ 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court  Clerk  for  the  Commonwealth  Susan  Mellen,  are  Justice  Spina,  Justice  John  M.  Greaney,  Justice  Ruth  I.  Abrams,  Chief 

left,  reads  into  the  official  record  the  commissions  of  Chief  Justice  Justice  Marshall,  Justice  Neil  L.  Lynch,  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland,  and 

Margaret  H.  Marshall,  Associate  Justice  Francis  X.  Spina,  and  Associate  Justice  Cowin.  Seated  in  front  of  the  bench  is  Reporter  of  Decisions  C. 

Justice  Judith  A.  Cowin.  On  the  bench  in  the  SJC  Courtroom,  from  left,  Clifford  Allen. 


New  Chardon  Street 
Courthouse  Rates  High 
on  Handicapped  Access 

The  New  Chardon  Street  Coun- 
house  in  Boston  garnered  ra\  e  re^■le^^■s 
b\'  the  U.S.  Access  Board,  as  members 
of  the  federal  agenc\'  toured  public 
facilities  across  the  nation  in  No\  ember 
to  evaluate  their  accessibilir\-  tor  people 
with  disabilities. 

"I  wish  I  could  show  slides  ot  this 
courthouse  to  ex  en  one  in  the  countr\-  to 
show  what  can  be  done,  said  Access 
Board  Chairperson  June  I.  Kailes. 
Added  board  member  James  J.  W  eis- 
man.  "This  is  the  most  open  facihu"  I  \  e 
o\  er  seen.  None  ol  the  othere  are  close. 

The  r\vent\-tour  \isitors  were 
impressed  with  the  courthouse's  bam- 
er-hee  enti^"vva\'  and  elev  ators,  adiust- 
able-height  witness  boxes  and  podiums 
in  court^rooms.  and  use  oi  Braille  and 
raised-lettering  signage  throughout  the 
building. 


U.S.  Access  Board  Chairperson  June  I.  Kailes,  center,  questions  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Probation 
and  American  with  Disabilities  Act  Coordinator  for  the  Courts  Marge  Brown,  left,  in  the  New 
Chardon  Street  Courthouse  Conference  Room  in  November.  At  right  is  U.S.  Access  Board  Executive 
Director  Lawrence  W.  Roffee.  Guiding  the  tour  were  Richard  L'Heureux  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Trial  Court's  Court  Capital  Projects  Unit,  and  Division  of  Capital  Asset  Management 
Acting  Commissioner  Stephen  J.  Hines. 
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Courts  Become  Classroom  for  Norfolk  Citizens 


Stoughton  District  Court  Chief  Probation  Officer  Robert  D.  Trostel,  center,  describes  his  work  to 
students  in  the  Norfolk  County  Criminal  Justice  Citizens  Academy  assembled  at  the  Norfolk 
Juvenile  Court  in  Dedham.  The  other  speakers  that  evening,  from  left,  were  Norfolk  Juvenile  Court 
Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer  Mark  J.  Prisco,  Norfolk  Superior  Court  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Edward  F.  Siudut,  and  Norfolk  Superior  Court  Probation  Officer  Joseph  H.  Cody.  Not  pictured  is 
Norfolk  Probate  and  FamUy  Court  Chief  Probation  Officer  John  J.  Connelly,  who  also  participated 
in  the  program. 


The  hour  was  well  past  9  o'clock  on 
a  Wednesday  night,  but  none  of  the 
thirt)'  people  gathered  at  Norfolk  Juve- 
nile Court  were  fidgeting  in  their  chairs 
or  checking  their  watches.  Instead  they 
were  listening  in  rapt  attention  to 
Norfolk  Superior  Court  Probation 
Officer  Joseph  H.  Cody  describe  some 
of  his  work  over  the  past  fort\'  years. 

He  talked  about  a  woman  —  a 
friend  of  one  of  his  probationers  —  who 
lapsed  into  a  drug-induced  coma  in  the 
backseat  of  his  car  as  he  was  rushing 
her  to  a  hospital.  He  told  ot  finding  care 
providers  tor  unwed  mothers,  taking 
countless  people  to  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous meetings,  and  even  of  becoming 
the  godfather  to  a  probationer's  child. 
His  message  was  clear:  The  lile  of  a 
probation  officer  is  as  much  about  serv- 
ice as  it  is  about  sanctions. 

His  audience,  all  residents  of 
Norfolk  Count\',  appeared  to  absorb 
every  word.  He  was  gmng  them  real- 
world  answers  to  quesrions  about  the 
court  system  that  some  may  have  won- 
dered about  for  years.  He  also  was 
helping  to  satisfy  the  curiosit\'  that  had 
led  them  to  sign  up  for  the  program 
called  the  Norfolk  County  Criminal 
Jusrice  Citizens  Academy. 

Public  interest  in  the  court  svstem  is 
exactly  what  prompted  Norfolk  Juvenile 
Court  Clerk-Magistrate  James  F.  Poirier 
and  Dedham  District  Court  Clerk- 
Magistrate  Salvatore  Patema  to  start  the 
Citizen  s  Academy  three  years  ago. 


"People  would  come  up  to  us  and 
ask  us  about  the  courts,  and  their  ques- 
tions would  show  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  whatsoever  about  the  court 
system,"  Clerk-Magistrate  Paterna 
says.  "For  example,  people  often  have 
no  idea  of  what  a  clerk-magistrate  does. 
They  know  that  somebod_\'  has  to  issue 
warrants  or  hear  traffic  cases,  but  they 
may  not  connect  those  duties  with  the 
position  of  clerk-magistrate.  " 

Adds  Clerk-Magistrate  Poirier: 
"People  come  to  the  program  just 
because  they  want  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  the  courts.  We're  a  public  service. 


People  want  to  learn  about  what  we  do. 
We're  used  to  calling  them  'our'  courts, 
but  they're  not.  They  belong  to  the  citi- 
zens." 

About  thirty'  citizens  of  Norfolk 
Coimt\'  have  been  through  each  of  the 
five  Citizens  Academy  programs  held  so 
far,  the  most  recent  of  which  concluded 
late  last  month.  Programs  consist  of  ses- 
sions lasting  a  little  o\'er  two  hours,  held 
one  night  a  week  for  eight  weeks. 

The  first  four  sessions  of  a  program 
focus  on  the  jurisdictions  and  opera- 


Norfolk  Citizens  Academy  continued  on  page  5 


Subcommittee  on  Public  Trust  Seeks  Information  on  Community  Projects 


The  project  on  Public  Trust  and 
Confidence  in  the  Justice  System  has 
confirmed  the  importance  of  collabo- 
ration between  courts  and  their  sur- 
rounding communities.  To  encourage 
such  efforts,  staff  from  the  public  trust 
project  is  gathering  information  on 
current  successful  partnerships 
between  courts  and  their  surrounding 


communities.  Sharing  information  on 
accomplishments  will  allow  courts  that 
are  contemplating  new  projects  to 
benefit  from  the  experiences  of  other 
courts. 

Courts  with  e.xisting  programs  of 
court/community  collaboration  are 
asked  to  send  a  brief  summar\'  of  the 
program  b\'  letter  or  e-mail  to  either 


Maty  Jane  Moreau  at  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  Trial  Court  (moreau_j 
@jud. state,  ma. us)  or  Christine  Burak 
at  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
(burak_c@jud.state.ma.us).  Descrip- 
tions of  successful  projects  will  be 
organized  in  a  format  to  be  shared 
with  all  courts  so  that  others  can  con- 
sider replicating  these  achievements. 
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Norfolk  Citizens  Academy 

tions  of  the  District  Court,  the  Superior 
Court,  the  Probate  and  Family  Court, 
and  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  sessions 
are  conducted  at  each  of  the  different 
courts,  where  judges,  clerks,  and 
lawyers  from  the  Norfolk  District 
Attorney's  Office  and  the  Norfolk 
Count)'  Bar  Association  explain  what 
they  do  and  answer  the  participants' 
many  questions.  The  sessions  also 
include  tours  of  the  courts. 

In  succeeding  weeks,  participants 
visit  a  police  station,  hear  presenta- 
tions by  probation  officers  from  dif- 
ferent Trial  Court  departments,  tour 
the  Norfolk  Countv  Jail,  and  partici- 
pate in  a  mock  trial.  At  the  final  ses- 
sion last  month,  Marlborough  District 
Court  Judge  Lynda  M.  Connolly 
presided  over  the  trial,  which  was 
argued  by  lawyers  from  the  Norfolk 
Count\'  District  Attorney's  Office  and 
the  Norfolk  County  Bar  Association. 


Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara, 
right,  administers  the  oath  of  office  to  Chief 
Justice  Suzanne  V.  DelVecchio. 


Volunteer  Effort 

"We  couldn't  do  this  program  with- 
out the  help  of  a  lot  of  people  giving  up 
their  own  time  to  be  here,"  Clerk- 
Magistrate  Poirier  says.  "All  the  pre- 
senters —  judges,  clerks,  registers,  pro- 
bation officers,  attorneys,  police  and 
sheriff's  officers  —  volunteer  their  time 
and  really  do  a  great  job." 

Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Alark  J.  Prisco  of  the  Norfolk  Juvenile 
Court,  who  spoke  at  the  Academy  in 
November,  says  he  enjoys  having  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  public  about 
what  the  Probation  Department  can 
accomplish.  "Probation  works,  "  he 
says.  "I  really  enjoy  my  job,  and  I  like 
people  to  know  what  we're  doing.  " 

The  participants  also  are  highly 
appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  learn. 
They  fill  out  an  evaluation  sheet  after 
every  session,  and  the  overwhelming 


Several  hundred  distinguished  guests 
and  friends  of  Honorable  Suzanne  V. 
DelVecchio  packed  Boston's  Faneuil  fiall 
on  November  1  to  witness  her  taking  the 
oath  of  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  Department  of  the  Trial 
Court.  Among  the  guests  were  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Appeals 
Court,  former  Chief  Justices  of  the 
Superior  Court,  Trial  Court  Chief 
Justices,  and  many  other  judges,  court 
employees,  lawyers,  legislators,  and 
family  members. 

SJC  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H. 
Marshall  noted  in  the  opening  speech  of 
the  induction  ceremony  that  Chief 
Justice  DelVecchio  is  now  one  of  four 
female  Chief  Justices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts judicial  branch.  She  joins  Chief 
Justice  jMarshall,  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management  Bar- 


continued  from  page  4 

majority  rates  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram as  "excellent."  They  also  show  a 
new  appreciation  for  the  courts  and  the 
challenges  faced  by  the  people  who 
make  them  work.  One  wrote,  "I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  human- 
ness  and  sensitivity  demonstrated  by 
the  judge  and  clerk  "  —  a  sentiment 
reported  by  several  other  participants 
as  well.  Others  wrote  that  thev  found 
the  course  so  informative  that  it  should 
be  taught  in  high  schools. 

After  the  session  on  probation,  par- 
ticipant Wendy  Sprague  said  she  had 
signed  up  for  the  program  simpK' 
because  she  wanted  to  learn  more 
about  the  criminal  justice  system.  "You 
see  a  lot  of  these  subjects  on  television, 
and  sometimes  it's  like  they're  speaking 
another  language.  This  explains  every- 
thing. It's  the  perfect  chance  to  learn 
what  the  courts  do  without  going  to  law 
school."  ■ 


bara  A.  Dortch-Okara,  and  Ju\"enile 
Court  Department  Chief  Justice  Alartha 
P.  Grace. 

Chief  Justice  Dortch-Okara,  who 
appointed  Judge  Del\  ecchio  to  a  fi\e- 
year  term  as  Superior  Court  Chief 
Justice,  also  addressed  the  audience 
before  administering  the  oath  of  oflice. 
She  cited  several  examples  of  Judge 
DelVecchio's  dedication  to  and  ener- 
getic work  on  behalf  of  the  Superior 
Court,  her  colleagues  and  stafl,  and  all 
members  of  the  public  ser\ed  by  the 
courts. 

U.S.  Representative  William  D. 
Delahunt,  who  was  Judge  Del\  ecchio's 
classmate  at  Boston  College  I^w  School, 
also  spoke  of  her  longstanding  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  and  balance  the  \-iews  ol 
all  members  of  society',  from  the  most 
disad\  antaged  to  the  most  powerful. 


Judge  DelVecchio  Takes  Oath 
as  Superior  Court  Chief  Justice 
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In  Response  System,  the  Judiciary  Never  Rests 


'You  go  into  it  expecting  to  be  a  little  disconcerted, 
so  it's  not  really  all  that  disconcerting.  Getting  a  call 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  is  not  the  end  of  the  world, 
by  any  stretch.  The  system  is  absolutely  needed. 
The  work  has  to  get  done,  so  we  do  it.' 

—  Superior  Court 
Judge  Margot  Botsford 


Ever\'  ten  months,  the  position  of 
Trial  Court  judge  hterally  becomes  a 
twenty- four-hours-a-day,  seven-days-a- 
week  job.  That's  about  how  often  each 
judge  of  all  seven  Trial  Court  depart- 
ments serves  in  the  Judicial  Response 
System. 

The  system  provndes  the  public 
with  emergency  access  to  judges  — 
usually  by  telephone  but  occasionally  in 
person  —  during  hours  when  courts 
are  closed  on  nights,  weekends,  and 
holidays. 

Judges  are  generally  on  call  for  one 
week  at  a  time.  They  may  face  a  variet\' 
of  cases,  as  the3^  are  designated  to  per- 
form the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction- 
al duties  of  all  departments.  They  han- 
dle any  court  matter  that  requires 
immediate  judicial  attention,  such  as 
rulings  on  medical  emergencies  and 
mental  health  commitments.  However, 
more  than  ninety  percent  of  the  cases  in 
recent  years  have  consisted  of  requests 
for  temporary  restraining  orders  as  pro- 
vided by  G.L.  C.209A. 

A  Week  in  the  Life 

A  look  at  one  judge's  log  of  thirty- 
two  cases  handled  in  a  week  gives  stark 
testimony  of  what  the  duty  entails.  The 
first  call  on  Saturday  came  at  1:23  a.m., 
followed  by  another  at  6:43  a.m.  Then 
after  a  relatively  calm  day,  the  Saturday 
night  flurry  began  early. 

At  5:02  p.m.  the  judge  dealt  with 
the  first  ol  a  series  of  thirteen  calls  that 
lasted  until  2:48  a.m.  Sunday.  All  were 
for  restraining  orders.  The  incidents 
included  allegations  of  a  woman  burn- 
ing her  husband  with  a  cigarette,  a 
brother  threatening  his  sisters,  a  boy 
punching  his  mother,  a  man  attempting 
to  run  over  his  former  girlfriend  and 
her  father,  and  an  ex-boyfriend  ripping 
a  woman's  earrings  off  her  ears. 

Although  the  week-long  shifts  can 
be  unsettling  and  tiring,  the  judges  take 
them  in  stride.  "1  wouldn't  pretend  it's 
not  disruptive,  "  says  Cambridge 
District  Court  Judge  Jonathan  Brant. 


"Obviously,  working  nights  and  week- 
ends can  be  disruptive,  but  it's  part  of 
the  job.  It  is  certainly  a  valuable  serv- 
ice." 

Adds  Superior  Court  Judge 
Margot  Botsford:  "You  go  into  it  expect- 
ing to  be  a  little  disconcerted,  so  it's  not 
really  all  that  disconcerting.  Getting  a 
call  in  the  middle  of  the  night  is  not  the 
end  of  the  world,  by  any  stretch.  The 
system  is  absolutely  needed.  The  work 
has  to  get  done,  so  we  do  it. " 

The  system  began  operation  in 
July,  1984,  and  handled  more  than 
122,000  calls  in  its  first  fifteen  years. 
The  annual  number  of  calls  grew  from 
324  cases  in  Fiscal  Year  1985  to  a  peak 
of  15,496  in  FY  1995,  then  gradually 
declined  to  10,680  in  FY1999. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Trial  Court's  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Department  oversees  the  system, 
working  closely  with  the  State  Police 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Planning  and  Development  Director 
Mary  Jane  Moreau  and  Court 
Program  Manager  Bill  Letendre  sched- 
ule judges  for  eight  districts  covering 
the  state  and  make  sure  they  have  all 
the  information  they  need.  Judges  cov- 
ering the  seven  busiest  districts,  which 
last  year  handled  an  average  of  thirty 
calls  a  week,  serve  from  Thursday 
evening  until  the  following  Thursday 
morning.  Judges  in  the  Berkshire 
County  district,  which  received  seven 
calls  a  week,  serve  for  a  month  at  a 
time. 


Every  week  the  Planning  and 
Development  Department  notifies  the 
State  Police  of  the  name  and  telephone 
or  pager  number  of  the  judge  assigned 
to  each  district.  State  Police  then  tele- 
type the  names  and  numbers  to  the 
police  departments  in  each  district. 
Local  police  officers,  armed  with  this 
information  and  a  supply  of  appropri- 
ate court  forms,  then  can  quickly  reach 
the  judge  from  the  scene  of  a  dispute. 
For  temporary  restraining  orders,  for 
example,  the  police  officer  fills  out  an 
abuse  prevention  order  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  judge,  who  also  can  inter- 
view the  plaintiff  over  the  telephone. 
The  orders  are  valid  until  the  appropri- 
ate local  court  opens,  when  the  plaintiff 
must  go  to  the  court  to  seek  a  ten-day 
order. 

Fielding  Calls  from  a  Canoe 

With  the  improvement  of  cellular 
telephone  technology,  judges  have 
some  freedom  of  movement  during 
their  week  of  service,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  be  in  the  same  district  as  the 
callers.  Judge  Brant  recalls  handling 
cases  from  Boston's  Esplanade  during 
a  Fourth  of  July  Boston  Pops  Concert, 
and  from  a  canoe  on  a  weekend  outing. 

Local  police  initiate  about  ninety- 
five  percent  of  all  calls.  The  State  Police 
act  as  the  dispatcher  that  forwards  calls 
to  judges  from  sheriff's  departments, 
hospitals,  universities,  district  attor- 
neys, and  their  own  department. 

Judicial  Response  System    continued  on  page  7 
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In  the  photo  above,  from  left,  Massachusetts  Trial 
Court  Child  Care  Project  Director  Alice  L.  Reitz,  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  Management  Barbara  A. 
Dortch-Okara,  Dorchester  District  Court  Judge  RosaUnd  H. 
Miller,  and  Dorchester  District  Court  First  Justice  Sydney 
Hanlon  visit  the  Dorchester  District  Court  Children's 
Center  after  the  November  3  ceremony  celebrating  its  open- 
ing. In  cooperation  with  the  AOTC's  Trial  Court  Child  Care 
Project,  the  center  is  operated  by  Crittenton  Hastings  House, 
a  non-profit  organization  based  in  Boston. 

At  right,  Essex  Probate  and  Family  Court  Judge  Mary 
M.  Manzi  lends  a  hand  with  two  young  visitors  to  the  Fenton 
Courthouse  Children's  Center,  in  Lawrence.  Lead  teacher 
Robin  Grealey-Coakley  of  the  center's  operator,  the 
Community  Day  Care  Center  of  Lawrence,  Inc.,  is  second 
from  right. 


Court  Child  Care  Centers  Celebrate  Openings 

Festivities  were  held  in  November  at  the  Dorchester  District  Court 
and  the  Fenton  Judicial  Center  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  two  new 
children's  centers  providing  drop-in  child  care  and  social  service  refer- 
rals to  court-involved  families.  Alice  L.  Reitz,  Director  of  the  Trial 
Court  Child  Care  Project,  reports  that  "in  1999,  the  number  of  court 
children's  centers  doubled  from  four  to  eight  and  will  increase  to  ten  by 
the  end  of  2000." 

In  remarks  at  the  Dorchester  event,  Chief  Justice  for  Admini- 
stration and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara  praised  the  cen- 
ters as  places  where  'any  parent  would  be  proud  to  have  their  child 
spend  time. "  Superior  Court  Judge  Julian  T.  Houston,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Trial  Court  Child  Care  Project  Advisor\'  Committee,  recognized 
the  valuable  work  being  accomplished  through  the  court  children's  cen- 
ters and  noted  that  the  current  expansion  is  "another  step  in  the  march 
toward  the  future,  as  the  courts  respond  to  changes  in  our  communities 
and  society.  " 


Judicial  Response  System 

So  how  do  judges  prepare  for  a 
week  of  handling  all  sorts  of  emergen- 
cies? 

One  way  is  through  an  annual, 
daylong  workshop  conducted  by  the 
Planning  and  Development  Depart- 
ment, with  help  from  the  AOTC's 
Judicial  Institute.  "The  training  pro- 
gram IS  a  good  opportunity  for  judges 
to  go  over  the  material,  and  also  have 
the  chance  to  talk  with  other  judges 


who  regularly  perform  the  duties 
they're  not  as  familiar  with,  "  Ms. 
Moreau  says. 

While  they  are  on  call,  judges  also 
can  refer  to  the  thick,  three-ring  binder 
of  information  that  the  Planning  and 
Development  Department  has  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  handbook  provides 
summaries  of  the  law,  checklists  for 
handling  numerous  types  of  cases, 
copies  of  all  the  court  forms  the\'  ma\' 


continued  from  page  6 

need,  as  well  as  phone  numbers  of 
judges  who  are  experts  in  an\'  gi\en 
area  of  the  law. 

Judge  Botsford  sa\s  she  has 
turned  to  fellow  judges  and  to  court 
clerks  several  times  in  her  more  than 
one  dozen  stints  in  the  Judicial 
Response  Svstem.  "Alental  health  cases 
can  be  especialK'  difficult,  she  savs. 
"But  we  can  get  very  valuable  informa- 
tion from  our  colleagues.  ■ 
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Urban  Edge  Presents 
Chief  Justice  Daher 
with  Service  Award 

Housing  Court  Chief  Justice  E.  George 
Daher  was  recognized  for  bringing  "wisdom 
and  fairness  to  the  housing  arena  for  a  quarter 
century"  by  Urban  Edge,  the  Boston-area  non- 
profit community  development  organization. 

Urban  Edge  bestowed  one  of  only  six 
Community  Service  Awards  upon  Chief  Justice 
Daher  at  its  25th  Anniversary  Annual  Meeting 
in  November.  The  group  works  to  develop 
Roxbury  as  a  healthy,  economically  mixed,  mul- 
ticultural community,  and  includes  U.S. 
Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  John  F.  Kerry, 
Massachusetts  Governor  Paul  Cellucci,  and 
Boston  Mayor  Thomas  M.  Menino  among  its 
25th  Anniversary  Committee. 

In  the  photograph  at  right.  Urban  Edge 
Chairperson  Rita  Gonzales  Levine  presents 
Chief  Justice  Daher  with  his  Community 
Service  Award  during  the  ceremony  held  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 
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CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

6  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Commission  on  Judicial  Conduct:  New  Rules 
and  Procedures, "  tor  judges,  in  Boston  (Also  in  Northampton  on  Jan.  13). 

17     Alartin  Luther  King  Day  —  Courts  are  closed. 

19  Judicial  Institute:  "209A:  On  the  Front  Line,  "  lor  support  stall,  court 
officers,  and  associate  court  officers  (Also  on  Jan.  23;  Feb.  15  and  29; 
and  Alarch  21  and  23). 

22      Flaschner  Judicial  Insritute:  "Bench/Bar  Conference  on  Cixilitv',"  co- 
sponsored  with  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association,  for  judges  and 
lawyers. 

FEBRUARY 

8     Judicial  Institute:  "Legal  Issues  in  Small  Claims  Cases:  Chapter  93A  and  Com- 
putation of  Damages, "  for  clerks  and  assistant  clerks  (Also  on  March  28). 
17     Judicial  Insritute:  "Substance  Abuse  Exlucation  and  Training  Project: 
Regional  Conference  lor  SuHolk  Count)',   lor  Sutlolk  County'  court 
employees. 

21      Washington's  Birthda\'  —  (Courts  are  closed. 

24      Judicial  Institute:  "Batterers  as  Parents:  Assessing  the  Risk  to  Children,  " 
for  probation  officers  of  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probate  and  Famil\'  Courts. 

29      Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Judicial  Writing:  Superior  Court  Alentor 
Program,   lor  judges. 

MARCH 

7  Judicial  Insritute:  "Law  and  Literature:  Juvenile  Jusrice  at  the  Crossroads,  " 
lor  judges,  probarion  officers,  and  court  clinicians  (Also  on  Alarch  22). 

17      E\'acuation  Da\'  —  Suffolk  Count\'  courts  are  closed. 
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The  Court  (Compass  is  a 
quarterly  publication  written 
and  produced  by  the  Public 
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Employee  of  the  Year 
William  J.  Barrett 


Norfolk  Juvenile  Court  Probation  Officer 
William  J.  Barrett  is  the  2000  Trial  Court 
Employee  of  the  Year.  The  outstanding  efforts 
of  Mr.  Barrett  and  fourteen  other  Trial  Court 
employees  were  recognized  by  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management  Barbara  A. 
Dortch-Okara  and  Trial  Court  Department 
Chief  Justices  at  a  ceremony  at  the  Norfolk 
Juvenile  Court  on  June  6.  (See  story  on  page  4). 
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Chief  Justice  ATijis|1^,Q^g 
Promotes  Expan'^iM " 
of  the  Appeals  Court 

With  a  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Appeals  Court  and  the 
prospect  of  five  or  more  additional  Justices,  this  will  be  a  significant  \'ear  in  the 
Court's  twenty-eight-year  history. 

Chief  Justice  Christopher  J. 
Armstrong,  who  was  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Court  since  its  begin- 
nmg  m  1972,  was  admmistered  the 
oath  of  office  by  Governor  Paul 
Cellucci  on  Alay  11.  The  Governor 
appointed  him  to  the  position  upon  the 
retirement  in  February  of  Chief 
Justice  Joseph  R  Warner,  who  led  the 
intermediate  appellate  court  for  ten 
years. 

Since  his  appointment,  Chief 
Justice  Armstrong  has  actively  sought 
an  increase  m  the  number  of  Justices 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growmg  case- 
load and  to  begm  reducing  a  backlog 
of  about  1,400  cases.  As  of  June,  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  support- 
ed adding  at  least  five  more  Justices  to 
the  Appeals  Court. 

The  Court  last  expanded  in  1988, 
when  it  grew  from  ten  Justices  to 
fourteen.  Since  then,  however,  the 
number  of  cases  has  grown  by  as  much 
as  seventy  percent  —  from  1,387  in 
Fiscal  Year  1988  to  2,392  in  Fiscal 

Year  1998.  The  figure  dropped  slightK-  in  Fiscal  Year  1999,  to  2.210  cases,  but 
remained  much  higher  than  what  fourteen  Justices  can  decide  in  three-Justice 
panels  in  a  timely  manner. 

"The  judges  are  doing  as  much  work  as  the\'  possibK-  can.  Last  \  ear  \\e 
achieved  the  top  production  of  our  twenty-eight-\ear  histon, "  Chief  Justice 
Armstrong  says.  Yet  the  record-setting  1,406  appellate  decisions  still  tell  short  of 
the  nearly  1 ,428  net  new  entries  that  year. 


Photo  h\,  Mtrrdl  Sbia 

'The  cases,  indi\4 dually,  are 
very  interesting.  In  that 
sense  we  all  love  the  work. 
But  we  also  ^^'ish  the 
conveyor  belt  would  slow 
down  a  little  bit.' 

—  Massachusetts  Appeals  Court 
Chief  Justice  Christopher  .1.  .\rmstrong 


Appeals  Court 
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SJC  Justice  Neil  L.  Lynch 
Hears  Final  Arguments 
In  Worcester  Sitting 

Associate  Justice  Neil  L.  L\nch 
heard  his  final  oral  arguments  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
during  Its  sitting  in  Worcester  on  Ala\' 
1,  nineteen  years  to  the  da\'  after  his 
appointment  to  the  Commonwealth's 
highest  court. 

In  remarks  to  the  o\"erFlo\\'ing 
crowd  of  students,  teachers,  la\\;\'ers, 
and  other  members  ol:  the  pubKc  attend- 
ing the  sitting  at  the  Worcester  Count\' 
Courthouse,  Chiet  Justice  Margaret  H. 
jNlarshall  commented  on  how  much  the 
Court  would  miss  Justice  Lynch  s  expe- 
inence  and  \\isdom. 

Justice  L)'nch  has  written  649 
decisions  and  written  or  joined  in  132 
dissents  and  thirt\'-five  concurrences. 
Among  his  many  duties,  he  also  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  SJC  Commission  to 
Stud\'  Racial  and  Ethnic  Bias  in  the 
Courts  from  1990  to  1994,  when  its  final 
report  was  published. 

The  SJC  heard  oral  areruments  in 


On  the  bench  for  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  sitting  in  ^Vorcester  are,  from  left:  Associate  Justices 
Hon.  Francis  X.  Spina;  Hon.  John  M.  Greaney;  Hon.  Ruth  I.  Abrams;  Hon.  Margaret  H.  Marshall, 
Chief  Justice;  Hon.  NeU  L.  Lynch;  Hon.  Roderick  L.  Ireland  and  Hon.  Judith  A.  Cowin.  In  front  of  the 
bench,  at  right,  are  SJC  Clerk  for  the  Commonwealth  Susan  Mellen  and,  at  left.  Clerk  for  the 
Commonwealth  Administrative  Secretan'  Brian  Kellev. 


h\'e  cases  in  the  Worcester  sitting, 
which  occurred  as  pait  ol  the  Court's 
continuing  outreach  to  the  public 
throughout  the  state.  In  recent  \  ears  the 


SJC  also  has  heard  cases  in  Salem, 
Northampton,  Plymouth,  Barnstable, 
Springfield,  Lowell,  Pittsfield,  Green- 
Held,  and  Fall  River. 


Appeals  Court 

The  Court  also  hears  800  to  900 
additional  cases  a  year  in  Single- 
Justice  sessions. 

Two  vacancies  during  the  course 
of  this  year  have  further  strained  the 
Appeals  Court's  resources.  \\'hlle  the 
Court  benefits  a  great  deal  from  the 
services  of  lour  retired  appellate 
court  Justices  recalled  to  the  bench. 
Chief  Justice  Armstrong  sa\'S,  the 
backlog  IS  resulting  in  "delays  that  are 
unconscionable.  We  have  been  torced 
to  become  way  too  reliant  on  short- 
cuts. " 

Appeals  Court  Rule  1:28 

One  wa\-  the  Court  contends  with 
the  rising  tide  is  b\'  deciding  certain 
cases  without  oral  argument,  as 
allowed  by  Appeals  Court  Rule  1:28. 


The  proportion  ol  such  cases  has 
steadlK'  increased  trom  about  twentA'- 
lu  e  percent  in  1989  to  about  fift\'  per- 
cent in  1999.  Each  case  is  still  decided 
b\'  three  Justices,  acting  on  its  written 
record,  but  lawyers  strongh'  preler 
having  the  opportunity,'  to  argue  their 
cases  orall^'. 

"LawA'ers  like  to  be  able  to  see  that 
judges  understand  their  side.  With 
oral  arguments,  they  at  least  feel  that 
they've  been  heard,"  Chiel  Justice 
Armstrong  sa\'s. 

Rule  1:28  also  allows  the  Court  to 
expedite  the  decision-making  process 
b\'  issuing  unpublished  opinions.  In 
the  last  elev  en  \'ears,  the  number  ol 
unpublished  opinions  has  risen  Irom 
500  to  more  than  1,100,  or  eight)'-one 
percent  of  all  decisions. 


continued  from  page  1 

Writing  published  opinions, 
which  resolve  substantial  questions  of 
law,  requires  extensive  study  and 
review  by  the  entire  Appeals  Court. 
The  Justice  writing  the  opinion  first 
circulates  a  draft  to  the  other  two 
Justices  of  the  panel  for  comment  and 
re\'ision. 

Once  dillerences  are  resoKed 
among  the  three,  the  decision  is  then  cir- 
culated to  all  the  Justices  ol  the  Court. 
This  extra  round  of  comment,  though 
time-consuming,  enhances  the  qualit;\'  of 
opinions  and  reduces  the  chances  ol  dif- 
lerent  panels  issuing  conflicting  rulings 
on  similar  cases. 

"We  try  ver\'  hard,  with  almost 
perlect  success,  to  a\  oid  issuing  con- 


Appeals  Court  continued  on  page  3 
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nicting  rulings,  "  Chief  Justice  Arm- 
strong sa\'s. 

Delays  in  Justice 

The  tactics  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber ot  unpublished  decisions  and  low- 
ering the  proportion  of  cases  decided 
with  oral  argument,  however,  cannot 
pro\'ide  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem.  In  letters  in 
February'  to  State  Represen- 
tative Paul  R.  Haley,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  iMeans,  and  to  State 
Senator  Alark  C.  Alontigny, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
Chief  Justice  Armstrong  said 
the  measures  "might  be  appro- 
priate to  alleviate  temporary 
spikes  in  numbers  of  appellate 
entries.  The\'  are  not  appropriate  ways 
to  deal  with  permanent  conditions  of 
short  staffing." 

The  worst  consequence  of  the 
overload,  he  says,  is  in  the  growing 
delay  between  when  an  appeal  is  filed 
and  when  the  decision  is  rendered.  "In 
the  old  da\'s,  criminal  cases  would  be 
heard  one  month  after  they  were  read\' 
to  be  argued,  and  civil  cases  within 
three  to  four  months.  Now  it  takes 
about  eight  months  for  a  criminal  case, 
and  fourteen  months  for  civil  cases. 
That  s  not  good  for  an\'body.  " 

The  caseload  also  requires  a 
Herculean  effort  by  the  Appeals  Court 
Justices  and  staff.  A  Boston  Bar 
Association  task  force  investigated  the 
situation  this  year  and  issued  a  report 
in  Alay  that  states,  "the  current  judges 
are  simply  working  too  hard.  " 

The  task  force  conser\'atively 
estimates  that  the  current  caseload 
requires  each  Justice  to  work  3,300 
hours  a  year  —  or  almost  sevent\' 
hours  a  week  for  forty-eight  weeks  a 
year.  In  short,  the  report  concludes, 
'"The  present  system  is  forcing  judges 
to  work  far  harder  than  any  major 
law  firm  demands  that  its  attorneys 
work.  " 


Chief  Justice  Armstrong  down- 
plays the  effects  the  caseload  has  on 
the  Justices  and  staff  of  the  Court,  but 
comments  that,  "If  you  go  to  a 
Justice's  office,  you  can  see  the  files 
lined  up  every'where  —  on  the  couch, 
in  the  chairs.  We  have  paper  raining 
down  all  o\  er  the  place. 


'For  ninety-seven  percent  of  the  cases 
that  reach  us,  this  is  the  last  stop.  It  s 
important  that  we  not  try  to  decide 
appeals  so  fast  that  we  can't  do  our  job. 
This  is  inevitably  a  process  that  takes 
time  and  study.' 

—  Alassachusetts  Appeals  Court 
Chief  Justice  Christopher  J.  Armstrong 


"The  cases,  individually,  are  very 
interesting.  In  that  sense  we  all  love 
the  work.  But  we  also  wish  the  con- 
veyor belt  would  slow  down  a  little 
bit.  "  He  IS  quick  to  add,  however,  that 
"The  morale  is  good  right  now  among 
the  judges  because  they  feel  they  are 
going  to  get  relief  this  year." 

Help  from  the  Legislature 

In  his  appeals  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Ways  and  Means  Chairmen 
and  in  subsequent  visits  with  the  top 
legislative  leaders,  Chief  Justice 
Armstrong  asked  that  the  Legislature 
provide  for  five  more  Justices.  The 
Boston  Bar  Association  report,  how- 
ever, recommends  that  the  Legislature 
approve  and  fund  the  addition  of 
eleven  Justices:  five  immediately, 
three  as  of  next  January  1,  and  three 
more  as  of  July  1,  2001. 

Fully  briefed  on  the  problem. 
House  and  Senate  leaders  responded 
very  positively.  House  Speaker 
Thomas  J.  Finneran,  Chairman  Haley, 
and  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary' Chairman  Daxid  T.  Donnelly 
supported  the  addition  of  eleven 
Justices,  which  the  entire  House 
appro\  ed  in  April  as  part  of  its  budget. 


continued  from  page  2 

The  Senate  in  late  jMay  passed  a 
budget  that  fulfills  Chief  Justice 
Armstrong's  request  for  five  more 
Justices.  Senate  President  Thomas  F. 
Birmingham,  Chairman  Alontigny,  and 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Chairman  Robert  C.  Creedon,  Jr.,  sup- 
ported the  increase.  Final  reconcilia- 
tion  of  the  House  and  Senate 
budgets  is  still  pending,  but  the 
Appeals  Court  appears  to  be  in 
a  very  good  position  to  gain  at 
least  five  more  Justices. 

"  I  have  to  thank  every  one  in 
the  legislative  process  for  giving 
us  their  support,  beginning  with 
the  Governor,  Speaker  Fin- 
neran and  President  Birming- 
ham, "  Chief  Justice  Armstrong 
says.  "They  understand  the 
problem." 
He  also  is  grateful  for  the  support 
of  Boston  Bar  Association  President 
Thomas  E.  Dwyer,  Jr.,  and  Alassa- 
chusetts Bar  Association  President 
Jeffrey  L.  AlcCormick.  "'The\'  both 
helped  immensely  by  sending  out  calls 
to  both  their  memberships,  "  he  sa\'s. 

High  Standards  of  Justice 

If  the  Legislature  ultimately  does 
appro\'e  e.xpansion  of  the  Appeals 
Court,  Chief  Justice  Armstrong  says 
the  Court  would  first  appK'  its  new 
resources  toward  reducing  the 
delays  between  \\hen  cases  are 
argued  and  when  the  decisions  are 
issued.  He  would  next  like  to  lower 
the  proportions  of  cases  decided 
without  argument  and  with  unpub- 
lished opinions. 

In  the  end,  howe\er.  his  goal  is  to 
maintain  the  Court  s  high  standards.  The 
current  overloading  of  the  Coun  risks 
"potential  compromises  in  the  qualitv  of 
appellate  review', "  he  has  written. 

"For  ninetA'-seven  percent  of  the 
cases  that  reach  us,  this  is  the  last  stop. 
It's  important  that  we  not  try-  to  decide 
appeals  so  fast  that  we  can't  do  our 
job.  This  is  inevitabK'  a  process  that 
takes  time  and  study.  "  ■ 
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Probation  Officer  Named  Employee  of  the  Year 


Norfolk  Juvenile  Court  Probation 
Officer  William  J.  Barrett,  recognized 
as  a  lather  hgure  to  the  thousands  ol 
children  he  has  helped  over  the  course 
of  his  t\vent\'-six-\'ear  career,  is  the 
2000  Trial  Court  Employee  ol  the  Year. 

"He  surpasses  by  lar  the  high  stan- 
dards set  by  all  the  emplo\'ees  ol  the 
Court,"  explains  Norfolk  Ju\enile 
Court  First  Justice  Alary  AlcCal- 
lum.  Judge  AlcCallum  was  one  oi  a 
large  group  of  people  at  the  Court  who 
nominated  JVlr.  Barrett,  including  Chief 
Probation  Officer  Thomas  J.  Mitchell 
and  Clerk-Alagistrate  James  F.  Poirier. 

"He  works  weekends,  buys 
Christmas  presents  out  ol  his  own 
pocket,  picks  the  children  up  and  drops 
them  oil  when  they  need  rides,  and 
accompanies  them  to  the  hospital  if 
they  need  that,"  she  adds.  "He's  a  well- 
loved  father  figure  to  his  kids,  and  to 
members  of  the  Court  as  well.  " 

Chief  Justice  for  Administration 
and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch- 


Okara,  in  a  ceremon\'  recognizing  Air. 
Barrett  and  all  the  winners  of  the  2000 
Trial  Court  Employee  Excellence 
Awards  at  the  Norfolk  Juvenile  Court 
in  Dedham  on  June  6,  said  that 
"Probation  Officer  Barrett's  devotion 
to  children's  welfare  sets  an  inspiring 
example  for  all  of  us  in  making  the 
Courts  a  more  responsive,  caring  ser- 
\'ant  of  the  public.  " 

Chief  Justice  Dortch-Okara  also 
recognized  the  winners  of  this  year's 
Excellence  Awards  for  their  outstand- 
ing contributions:  Court  Facilities 
Bureau  Building  Systems  Alanager 
Armando  J.  'Red"  DeFilippis; 
Worcester  Probate  and  Famil\-  Court 
Procedures  Clerk  II  Alartha  E. 
Hidenfelter;  Boston  Alunicipal  Court 
Assistant  Clerk-Alagistrate  Ruth  Al. 
Hunter;  Alilford  District  Court  Head 
Administrative  Assistant  T.  Perry 
Landr\';  Worcester  Probate  and  Family 
Court  Administrati\'e  Secretary'  Donna 
Al.    AlcLaughlin;    Alilford  District 


Court  Probation  Officer  HoUie  D. 
Aloultrie;  Hampden  Probate  and 
Family  Court  Administrative  Assistant 
II  Norma  A.  Noone;  Hampden 
Housing  Court  Sessions  Clerk  Kelly 
Rapp;  Woburn  District  Court  Head 
Administrative  Assistant  Paula  E. 
Viola;  Barnstable  Superior  Court 
Assistant  Clerk  Nancy  N.  Weir;  Salem 
District  Court  Associate  Probation 
Officer  Sean  P.  Whalen;  and  Chicopee 
District  Court  Probation  Officer  Pearl 
Wilkinson. 

In  addition,  Donna  Lee,  AOTC 
Fiscal  Affairs  Department  Payroll 
Assistant  Alanager,  and  Linda  Rowe, 
AOTC  Human  Resources  Department 
Human  Resources  Specialist,  received 
awards  for  their  significant  contribu- 
tions in  the  design  and  implementation 
ol  the  Human  Resources  and  Compen- 
sation Management  System  for  the 
Trial  Court. 


Employee  of  the  Year  continued  on  page  5 


Court  Administrators  Tout 
Domestic  Violence 
Prevention  Initiatives 

Court  Administrators  and  Department 
Directors  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court  in  May  hosted  a  two-day  regional  meeting  of 
the  Conference  of  State  Court  Administrators 
(COSCA)  in  Salem,  where  they  shared  with  admin- 
istrators from  the  other  five  New  England  states 
specifics  of  the  Trial  Court's  efforts  to  combat 
domestic  violence. 

Pictured,  in  the  front  row  from  the  left,  are: 
AOTC  Legal  Department  General  Counsel  Alex- 
ander G.  Gray,  Jr.;  AOTC  Administrative  Attorney 
Cynthia  A.  Ittleman;  AOTC  Human  Resources 
Coordinator  for  Gender  Issues  Lois  Frankel;  AOTC 
Planning  and  Development  Director  Mar)'  Jane 
Moreau;  and  AOTC  Executive  Director  Lynne  G. 
Reed.  In  the  back  row  are:  District  Court  Court 
Administrator  Jerome  S.  Berg;  AOTC  Human 
Resources  Director  Paul  T.  Edgar;  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management  Barbara  A. 
Dortch-Okara;  Boston  Municipal  Court  Court 
Administrator  Helen  A.  Quigley;  AOTC  Court 
Capital   Projects  Director  Michael   J.  Jordan; 


Housing  Court  Court  Administrator  Harvey  J. 
Chopp;  and  AOTC  Judicial  Institute  Director 
Marilyn  J.  Wellington. 

Land  Court  Court  Administrator  Ellen  B. 


Bransfield,  Superior  Court  Court  Admini- 
strator Dana  L.  Leavitt,  and  Juvenile  Court 
Court  Administrator  Jane  Strickland  also 
attended  the  conference. 
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Employee  of  the  Year 

Probation  Officer  Barrett  began 
working  in  the  court  system  in  1974  at 
the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  then  moved 
to  the  Norfolk  Juvenile  Court  in  1998. 
He  manages  a  caseload  of  between  fift\' 
and  seventh'  children  at  a  time,  often  by 
visiting  with  them  at  their  homes, 
schools,  and  neighborhoods. 

"The  rewards  are  when  they  grow 
up  and  get  a  job,  have  a  family  and  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  That's 
a  success,  "  he  says.  "Some  days  are 
more  rewarding  than  others,  because 
some  days  can  be  disappointing,  but  I 
still  realK'  enjoy  meeting  with  the 
kids." 

He  adds  simply  that  he  is  ver\' 
pleased  to  have  won  the  Trial  Court's 
highest  employee  award,  and  he  is  quick 
to  credit  others  around  him.  "I've  worked 
with  an  excellent  group  of  professionals. 


both  here  and  in  Boston,  "  he  says. 

Fellow  Norfolk  Juvenile  Court 
Probation  Officer  Christopher  R. 
Aylward  says  of  his  colleague,  "His 
devotion  to  the  youth  of  this  Com- 
monwealth goes  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  When  his  kids  grow  up  and 
become  carpenters,  businessmen,  par- 
ents and  other  good  citizens,  they 
always  go  back  to  Billy  and  talk  about 
the  positive  impact  he's  had  on  their 
lives.  It's  a  testament  to  the  father  figure 
that  he's  been  to  thousands  of  indu  idu- 
als  over  the  years.  " 

The  Trial  Court  Employee  of  the 
Year  and  Excellence  Award  winners 
this  year  were  selected  from  134  nomi- 
nations from  Trial  Court  judges  and 
court  personnel.  The  members  of  the 
Selection  Committee  are:  Land  Court 
Court  Administrator  Ellen  B.  Brans- 


continued  from  page  4 

field;  Northeast  Housing  Court  Clerk- 
Magistrate  Paul  J.  Burke;  Juvenile 
Court  Associate  Court  Administrator 
Donna  M.  Ciampoli;  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Trial  Court  Affirmative 
Action  Officer  Mira  Dandridge; 
AOTC  Human  Resources  Coordinator 
Christine  M.  Hegart)';  BMC  Assistant 
Clerk-Magistrate  William  J.  Lavery; 
Superior  Court  Bail  Administrator 
iMichael  J.  A\cEneane\';  Deputv'  Jur^' 
Commissioner  Brian  T.  AlcNally; 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pro- 
bation Personnel  Specialist  Janet 
Alucci;  AOTC  Human  Resources 
Specialist  Heather  Al.  Shann;  Probate 
and  Family  Court  Head  Administrative 
Assistant  Sonya  E.  Smiddy;  District 
Court  Regional  Coordinator  Darrv'l  G. 
Smith;  and  Associate  Director  of 
Security'  Robin  Yance\'.  ■ 


Hundreds  Celebrate 
Formal  Dedication 
of  Fenton  Judicial  Center 

Leaders  of  the  Alassachuserts  Judi- 
ciary' and  hundreds  of  other  well-wishers 
from  throughout  the  state  gathered  in 
Lawrence  on  April  28  to  celebrate  the 
dedication  of  The  Fenton  Judicial  Center. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief 
Justice  Alargaret  H.  Alarshall  and  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  Alanage- 
ment  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara  spoke  at 
the  ceremon\-  and  presented  former 
Chief  Administrative  Justice  of  the  Trial 
Court  John  E.  Fenton,  Jr.,  with  a 
plaque  bearing  a  cop\-  of  the  legislati\  e 
act  naming  the  courthouse  in  honor  of 
him  and  his  father,  the  late  Land  Court 
Chief  Justice  John  E.  Fenton,  Sr. 

Chief  Justice  Fenton,  Jr..  also  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Land  Court,  before 
ser\ing  as  head  of  the  Trial  Couit  from 
1991  to  199^.  He  also  was  Dean  of  the 
Suffolk  University'  Law  School  from 
199-1  to  1999,  and  throughout  his  distin- 
iliushed  career  seized  as  a  leader  of 
numerous  charitable  and  cix^ic  organiza- 
tions, both  nationalK"  and  in  Liiwrence. 


Former  Chief  Administrative  Justice  of  the  Trial  Court  John  E.  Fenton,  Jr.,  addresses  the  hundreds 
of  people  who  attended  the  dedication  of  The  Fenton  Judicial  Center  in  April.  Speakers  at  the  fes- 
tivities included  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  left,  and  Chief  Justice 
for  Administration  and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara,  center.  Other  speakers  were 
Lawrence  District  Court  First  Justice  Michael  T.  Stella,  Lawrence  Mayor  Patricia  Dowling,  Division 
of  Capital  Asset  Management  Acting  Commissioner  Stephen  J.  Hines,  Merrimack  Valley  Chamber 
of  Commerce  President  and  CEO  Joseph  J.  Bevilacqua,  and  Lawrence  Bar  Association  President 
and  Northeast  Housing  Court  First  Assistant  Clerk  Susan  M.  Trippi. 
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Judges  Contribute  Expertise  to  Nations  Abroad 


The  expertise  of  judges  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  simply  too  great  to  remain 
contamed  withm  the  state  —  or  even  the 
United  States  —  as  judges  from  several 
courts  recently  have  traveled  abroad  to 
consult  with  their  foreign  peers  and 
explain  the  workings  of  the  American 
court  system. 

In  Alarch,  seven  Superior  Court 
judges  spent  five  days  in  France 
observing  the  Cour  d'Appel  de  Paris, 
sitting  with  the  judges  during  trials  and 
deliberations.  In  Ala_\',  ten  judges  h"om 
the  District  Court,  Juvenile  Court, 
Probate  and  Family  Court,  and 
Superior  Court  went  to  five  Eastern 
European  countries  as  part  of  an 
exchange  designed  to  help  young 
democracies  learn  more  about  court 
systems  in  the  United  States. 

The  Massachusetts  Judiciary'  s  con- 
tacts abroad  also  extend  to  Africa,  as 
retired  Appeals  Court  Justice  Gerald 
Gillerman,  serving  on  recall,  spent  a 
week  in  Tanzania  as  a  guest  ol  the 
President  ol   International  Criminal 


Tribunal  tor  Rwanda.  (See  stor\' 
below) . 

In  March,  1999,  Boston  Municipal 
Court  Associate  Justice  Herbert  H. 
Hershfang  spent  three  weeks  in  the 
Republic  oi  South  Africa  as  part  of  a 
group  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Information  Service  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center.  Judge  Hershlang,  the 
only  state  court  judge  among  the  U.S. 
delegation,  advised  members  of  South 
Africa's  Judiciarv'  in  several  cities  on 
high  volume  case  management  and 
other  topics. 

Then  in  June  this  year,  Aliddlesex 
Probate  and  FamiK'  Court  Associate 
Justice  Judith  Nelson  Dilday  traveled 
to  Alali  and  Senegal  to  lecture  and  par- 
ticipate in  roundtable  discussions  co\'- 
ering  such  topics  as  the  role  ol  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciar\'.  Her  trip,  like  those 
ol  the  ten  judges  who  \\'ent  to  Eastern 
Europe,  was  lunded  through  the  U.S. 
State  Department  and  arranged  by  the 
Alassachusetts  Judges  Conterence  and 
the  John  W.  AlcCormack  Institute  ol 


Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Alassachusetts,  Boston. 

Americans  in  Paris 

Se\  en  Superior  Court  judges  \isited 
the  Pans  courts:  Judge  Judd  J.  Car- 
hart,  Judge  Paul  A.  Chemoff,  Judge 
John  C.  Cratsle\',  Judge  Elizabeth  M. 
Fahe\',  Judge  Bertha  D.  Josephson, 
Judge  Alar\'-Lou  Rup,  and  Judge 
Alartha  B.  Sosman.  The  exchange 
occurred  through  the  friendship  ol 
Judge  Cratsley,  Judge  Chernotf  and 
French  Judge  Dominique  Hascher. 
Judge  Hascher  met  the  Superior  Court 
judges  \'ears  ago  while  he  completed  the 
LL.Al.  program  at  Harv^ard  Law 
School,  and  he  has  sat  on  the  bench  with 
Judge  Chernoff  during  a  jun'  trial. 

The  Paris  half  of  the  exchange  —  to 
be  followed  next  year  b\'  a  visit  to 
Alassachusetts  by  French  judges  — 
earned  rave  reviews  b\'  the  participants. 
"Everv'one  was  ver\'  pleased  with  how  it 
worked  out,"  Judge  Cratsley  says.  "We 

Judges  Abroad  continued  on  page  7 


Appeals  Court  Justice  Gillerman  Advises  International  Tribunal  for  Rwanda 


When  most  people  go  abroad  dur- 
ing their  vacation  time,  grappling  with 
genocide  and  crimes  against  humanity 
is  usually  not  part  of  the  itineraty.  Yet 
for  Appeals  Court  Recall  Justice 
Gerald  Gillerman,  the  specter  ol  mass 
murder  played  a  central  role  in  his  trip 
to  Africa  in  February'. 

Justice  Gillerman  spent  a  week  in 
Arusha,  Tanzania,  at  the  invitation  of 
Judge  Navanethem  Pillay,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Criminal 
Tribunal  for  Rwanda.  The  Tribunal 
was  created  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  to  prosecute  cases 
stemming  from  the  murder  of  approx- 
imately 800,000  Rwandans  in  one 
hundred  days  during  1994. 

Justice  Gillerman  went  to  Arusha 
as  an  independent  judge  to  work  with 
the  President  regarding  a  decision  of  the 


Appeals  Chamber  of  the  Tribunal  which 
had  dismissed,  with  prejudice,  an  indict- 
ment which  charged  a  notorious  owner 
of  a  Rwanda  radio  station,  Air.  Jean- 
Bosco  Bara^'agwlza,  with  the  crimes  of 
genocide  and  crimes  agamst  humanity. 
The  claim  was  that  he  had  incited  the 
countty's  majoritv'  Hutu  tribe  to  murder 
members  of  the  minonts'  Tutsis. 

"I  could  go  an\ -where,  and  speak 
to  an\'one,  without  conflict  of  interest,  ' 
he  savs.  In  short,  he  was  there  "to 
appK'  what  I  know  of  Alassachusetts 
criminal  procedure,  but  in  the  context 
of  genocide  and  crimes  against  human- 
ity rather  than  in  a  case  of,  say,  an  iso- 
lated murder." 

Procedural  issues  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  case  of  Air.  Baravagwiza. 
After  his  arrest  in  Cameroon  in  1 996,  he 
was  jailed  for  a  number  ol  months  longer 


Justice  Gerald  Gillerman 

than  the  Tribunal's  rules  allowed  before 
he  was  indicted,  and  later,  before  his 
arraignment.  His  counsel  filed  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  indictment  because  of  the 
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Judges  Abroad 

learned  a  lot  and  were  ver\'  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Court,  rather  that  just 
watching  the  proceedings.  " 

The  Superior  Court  judges  sat, 
singK'  or  in  pairs,  on  the  bench  with  the 
French  appellate  court's  three-judge 
panels  during  most  cases.  In  se\  eral  sit- 
tings, one  ot  the  French  judges  inter- 
preted tor  her  American  counterparts; 
on  other  occasions  the  French  judges' 
law  clerks  did  the  translations.  In  a 
high-prohle  case  m\'ol\'ing  three 
Basque  defendants  accused  of  terror- 
ism, the  \'isiting  judges  sat  in  a  privi- 
leged area  near  the  bench  and  were 
assisted  hy  a  professional  interpreter.  In 
man\'  of  the  cases,  the  \'isitors  partici- 
pated in  the  French  judges'  delibera- 
tions immediateK'  following  argument. 

A  major  difference  ber\\  een  the  two 
s\ 'Stems  is  that  in  France's  inquisitorial 
rather  than  ad\ersarial  system,  judges 
actively  participate  in  investigating  the 
accused.  French  judges  supervise  in\'esti- 
gations,  question  defendants  before,  dur- 
mg,  and  after  trial,  and  participate  in  jur\' 
deliberations.  As  noted  b\'  Judge  Sos- 
man,  defendants  in  France  at  first  appear 
to  ha\'e  far  fewer  rights  than  in  the  United 


States.  They  have  no  Fifth  Amendment 
right  not  to  testify'  against  themselves,  and 
they  are  not  presumed  to  be  innocent. 
Yet,  after  observing  a  complete  jur\'  trial 
in  Paris,  Judge  Sosman  wrote  in  an  infor- 
mal report  compiled  by  the  judges  after 
their  trip,  "WTiat  at  first  seemed  shocking 
now  seems  eye-opening. " 

Defendants  are  questioned  at 
length  about  their  personal  background 
at  the  beginning  of  a  trial,  providing  the 
judges  and  jury-  a  \aew  of  themselves  as 
human  beings  rather  than  only  as 
accused  criminals.  They  also  have  the 
opportunitv'  to  respond  to  witnesses' 
testimon\',  and  can  add  a  statement  at 
the  end  of  a  trial  after  the  defense  coun- 
sel's closing  argument.  Thus,  a  French 
defendant  "gets  the  first  word,  the  last 
word,  and  the  abilit\'  to  provide  the  )ur\' 
wnth  running  commentary'  throughout 
his  trial,'  Judge  Sosman  noted. 

Judge  Chernoff  sa\'s  the  French 
courts  appear  to  find  a  higher  percent- 
age of  defendants  guiltv',  and  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  conv  icted  go  to 
jail,  but  that  sentencing  is  far  less  severe 
than  in  the  United  States.  "One  year  is 
considered  a  ver\'  long  sentence  there," 


continued  from  page  6 

he  says.  "If  you  sit  in  the  lower  court, 
you  will  see  many  sentences  of  thirty 
days,  sixr\'  days,  and  ninety  days,  but 
not  many  people  are  put  on  probation.  " 

While  the  trip  provided  a  fascinating 
view  of  a  very  different  way  of  adminis- 
tering jusrice.  Judge  Cratsley  says,  the 
greatest  value  of  the  trip  was  in  seeing 
the  similarities.  "I  was  impressed  by  the 
many  issues  their  judges  struggle  with  in 
their  decision  making,  and  how  the\'  are 
similar  to  what  we  struggle  with.  They 
have  some  ideas  and  practices  that  stim- 
ulated m\'  own  thinking  and  made  me 
realize  how  we  could  improve. " 

Eastern  Europe 

In  contrast,  the  emphasis  of  the  ten 
judges'  trips  to  the  Czech  Republic, 
Hungary,  Romania,  Slovakia,  and  Slo- 
venia was  on  teaching  and  lecturing. 
Superior  Court  Justice  R.  Alalcolm 
Graham  and  Superior  Court  Justice 
Patrick  J.  King  went  to  the  Czech 
Republic;  Gloucester  District  Court 
First  Justice  David  E.  Harrison  and 
Aliddlese.x  Juvenile  Court  First  Justice 
Joseph  A.  Trainor  trav  eled  to  Hungarx-; 

Judges  Abroad  continued  on  page  8 


Justice  Gillerman 

delav'S,  but  the  Tribunal  's  Trial  Chamber 
summariK'  rejected  the  motion. 
However,  the  Appeals  Chamber  over- 
turned the  ruling  and  found  the  defen- 
dant's rights  had  been  so  grossly  violated 
that  the  indictments  should  be  dismissed 
with  prejudice,  meaning  that  he  could 
never  again  be  charged  with  an\'  crime 
stemming  from  the  1 994  massacres. 

"It  was  major  international  news 
that  Barayagwiza  was  going  free  forev- 
er," Justice  Gillerman  savs.  Moreover, 
the  Rwandan  government  threatened  to 
stop  working  with  the  Tribunal  if  it  freed 
A\r.  Barav'agwiza  on  what  the  govern- 
ment saw  as  a  procedural  technicality'. 

Justice  Gillerman  thinks  that  the 
judges  of  the  Appeals  Chamber 
"thought  they  were  defending  human 
rights"  by  recognizing  the  defendant's 
right  to  insist  on  established  proce- 


dures. Instead,  the  decision  "turned  the 
concept  of  human  rights  upside  down. 
Imagine  how  the  surviving  Rwandan 
people  reacted,  "  he  says,  noting  that 
about  ten  percent  of  Rwanda's  popula- 
tion was  killed.  "Doing  justice  in  a 
countrv'  that  has  been  subjected  to 
mass  murders  requires  careful  consid- 
eration of  whether  vv  hat  is  done  will  be 
justice'  to  those  who  managed  to  sur- 
vive and  must  somehow  find  reconcili- 
ation in  their  own  countiA'. 

The  prosecution  appealed  that 
decision  —  an  option  available  if  the 
Court  decides  that  new  facts  warrant 
further  hearing  —  and  ultimateK',  the 
Appeals  Chamber  ruled  that  Mr. 
Baravagwiza  must  stand  trial,  v\  hich 
has  yet  to  take  place. 

Justice  Gillerman  savs  his  e.xperi- 
ence  in  Tanzania  illustrates  the  special 


continued  from  page  6 

demands  that  cases  of  genocide  and 
crimes  against  humanit\'  can  place 
upon  a  svstem  of  justice.  "W  hat  the 
original  Barav  agwiza  opinion  did  was 
focus  on  the  highly  developed  W^estem 
notion  of  a  defendant  s  rights.  We  are 
excruciatinglv  concerned  with  that.  In 
our  svstem,  the  ultimate  wrong  is  a 
defendant  vvrongfullv  conv  icted. 

"But  we  don  t  deal  with  genocide 
and  crimes  against  humanirv.  Thev  are 
massive  crimes.  In  the  world  of  the 
Tribunals,  the  ultimate  v\  rong,  as  I  see 
it,  IS  for  a  person  charged  with  geno- 
cide to  walk  avvav  without  a  trial 
because  of  a  remediable  procedural 
violation.  That  s  unthinkable.  The 
defendant  can  be  awarded  compensa- 
tion if  ultimatelv  found  innocent,  or  he 
can  be  given  credit  for  time  served  if 
found  guiltA".  ■ 
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Black  Judges  Conference 
Presents  Book  Awards 
to  Nine  Law  Students 

The  Massachusetts  Black  Judges  Conference 
presented  its  thirteenth  annual  book  awards  to 
nine  law  school  students  on  May  18  in  the 
Courtroom  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Pictured  seated,  from  left,  are:  Appeals 
Court  Justice  Frederick  L.  Brown;  Suffolk 
County  Juvenile  Court  Judge  June  C.  Miles; 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Roderick  L. 
Ireland;  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara;  and 
Massachusetts  Black  Judges  Conference 
President  and  Woburn  District  Court  First 
Justice  Marie  O.  Jackson-Thompson. 

Standing  are:  Middlesex  Probate  and 
Family  Court  Judge  Judith  Nelson  Dilday; 
Pastor  Mark  Fowler  of  the  West  Somerville 
Church  of  the  Nazarene;  Boston  Municipal 
Court  Judge  Annette  Forde,  and  the  nine  award 
recipients.  Standing  behind  the  students  are 


Suffolk  County  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Leslie  E. 
Harris  and  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney 
Ralph  C.  Martin,  II. 

The  award  recipients  are:  Peter  A.  Lyle 
(Boston  College  Law  School),  Yvette  Y.  Robinson 
(Suffolk  University  Law  School),  Kenneth  Elmore 
(New  England  School  of  Law),  Eboni  S.  Cohen 


(Harvard  Law  School);  Maya  C.  Eeson 
(Northeastern  University  School  of  Law);  Tracy 
A.  Little  (Southern  New  England  School  of  Law); 
Pascalina  Gathua  (Massachusetts  School  of  Law); 
Sheri  Lewis  (Boston  University  School  of  Law), 
and  Charlotte  Dickerson  (Western  New  England 
College  School  of  Law). 


Judges  Abroad 

Bristol  Probate  and  Family  Court  First 
Justice  Elizabeth  O'NeUl  LaStaiti  and 
E^st  Boston  District  Court  First  Justice 
Domenic  J.F.  Russo  went  to  Romania; 
Brighton  District  Court  First  Justice  R. 
Peter  Anderson  and  Dorchester  District 
Couit  First  Justice  Sydney  Hanlon  vis- 
ited Slovakia;  and  Woburn  District 
Court  First  Justice  Marie  O.  Jackson- 
Thompson  and  South  Boston  District 
Court  First  Justice  Robert  P.  Zlemian 
traveled  to  Slovenia. 

Judge  Jackson-Thompson  notes 
that  the  judges  maintained  a  busy  sched- 
ule of  lectures  and  workshops.  "This  was 
an  arduous  trip,  "  she  says.  "There  was 
no  down  time.  In  the  capital,  we  lectured 
from  nine  to  five  to  appeals  court  judges, 
then  the  next  day  we  again  lectured  all 
day  for  trial  court  judges." 

They  also  went  to  other  cities,  where 
their  hosts  were  interested  in  many  top- 
ics, including  caseload  management, 
budgetary,  staffing  and  security  issues, 
drug  courts,  jury  practices,  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  civil  and  criminal  procedures. 

"The  audience  consisted  of  career 
judges,  some  of  whom  had  served  under 
(former  Yugoslavian  dictator  Joset) 


continued  from  page  7 

Tito  and  had  little  experience  with  what 
we  were  talking  about,"  she  says. 

Much  ot  the  five  nations'  interest  in 
learning  as  much  as  possible  about 
American  and  Western  European  judi- 
cial systems  and  in  reforming  their  own 
systems  stems,  in  part,  from  their  appli- 
cations to  join  the  European  Union. 
Slovenia,  for  example,  is  particularly 
interested  in  caseload  management,  as 
Its  application  to  join  the  EU  is  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  civil  cases  can 
linger  for  six  years  before  they  are 
heard  in  court. 

Joseph  McDonough,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Judges 
Conference,  credits  McCormack  Insti- 
tute Director  Dr.  Eximund  Beard  tor 
helping  the  Judges  Conference  to 
apply  for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  grant  that  funded  the  exchange 
and  for  helping  to  organize  the  trip. 
"This  was  a  joint  venture,"  he  says.  "We 
were  awarded  the  grant  over  five  other 
applicants,  including  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  major  universities.  The 
State  Department  liked  the  idea  of 
judges  here  building  relationships  with 
other  judges  abroad."  B 
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New  Brockton 

Trial  Court 
Opens  its  Doors 

The  new  Brockton  Trial  Court 
IS  earning  rave  reviews  b^'  judges, 
court  staff,  and  the  pubhc  for  its 
design  and  efficiency,  and  tor  the 
economic  boost  it  provides  to  the 
citv'  s  downtown  area. 

The  four-stor\',  buff-colored 
brick  building  at  215  Main  Street 
houses  the  Brockton  District  Court 
and  the  Brockton  courts  ot  the 
Southeastern  Housing  Court,  Pl\'- 
mouth  Juvenile  Court,  and  PKmouth 
Probate  and  FamiK'  Court.  With  its 
cherr}'  wood  paneling,  earth-tone 
interiors  and  extensive  use  ol  natural 
lighting  throughout,  the  courthouse  is 
a  modem,  spacious  place  ol  which 
the  public  can  be  proud. 

"This  building  is  well  suited  lor 
servang  the  public.  That's  the  impor- 
tant thing,  "  says  Pl_\Tnouth  Probate 
and  Family  Court  First  Justice 
Catherine  P.  Sabaitis.  "The  law^'ers 
and  members  ol  the  public  deserve  to 
be  treated  with  respect,  and  the  dig- 
nified atmosphere  ot  the  new  court- 
house helps  to  show  that  respect." 

Brockton  Trial  Court        continued  on  page  6 
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Associate  Justice  Martha  B.  Sosman,  left,  is  the  fourth  woman  to  join  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  following 
Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  Associate  Justice  Ruth  I.  Abrams,  and  Associate  Justice  Judith  A.  Cowin. 

SJC  Makes  History  with 
Four  Women  Justices 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  made  history  on  September  6,  2000,  as  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Court's  308  \'ears,  a  ma)ont\'  of  its  se\'en  members  were  ^\•omen. 

The  September  sitting  of  the  Court  was  the  first  tor  Associate  Justice  .Martha 
B.  Sosman,  who  was  administered  the  oath  oi  office  by  Go\ernor  .\rgeo  Paul 
Ceilucci  on  September  6.  Justice  Sosman,  who  sat  on  the  Superior  Court  for  more 
than  seven  years,  was  named  by  the  Governor  to  the  seat  \  acated  b\  SJC  Justice 
Neil  L.  L\'nch,  who  retired  on  June  25.  The  Executne  Council  confirmed  Justice 
Sosman  s  nomination  on  Jul\'  26. 

Associate  Justice  Ruth  I.  Abrams,  who  was  appointed  in  1977  by  then  Governor 
Michael  S.  Dukakis,  became  the  first  woman  to  sit  on  the  state's  highest  court. 

Chief  Justice  Alargaret  H.  Marshall  was  the  second,  when  she  was  appointed 
an  Associate  Jusrice  in  1996  b\-  then  Governor  W  illiam  F.  Weld.  Last  \  ear.  she 
became  the  first  woman  to  lead  a  branch  of  Massachusetts  go\'ernment  when  she 
was  named  Chief  Justice  hy  Go\  ernor  Cellucci. 

Associate  Justice  Judith  A.  Cowin  also  was  named  to  the  SJC  last  \eai-  b\- 
Go\  ernor  Cellucci,  becoming  the  third  woman  to  be  appointed  to  the  Court.  Justice 
Cowin  w  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  for  eight  \  ears,  after  ha\  ing 
ser\ed  as  an  Assistant  District  .\ttorne\'  in  Norfolk  Count\'. 


Interview  with  Justice  Sosman 
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Justice  Sosman  Embraces  New  Challenge 


Justice  Martha  B.  Sosman  looks  forward  to  her  work  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  state's  highest  court. 


Justice  Alartha  B.  Sosman  says  her 
life  became  "a  whirlwmd  of  activity" 
last  June  14,  when  Go\'ernor  Argeo 
Paul  Cellucci  introduced  her  at  a  State 
House  press  conference  as  his  nominee 
to  become  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

In  an  inter\'iew  late  last  month  — 
between  her  confirmation  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  on  July  26  and  her  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  office  on  September  6  — 
Justice  Sosman  said  that  while  the 
process  of  being  named  to  the  state's 
highest  court  had  been  exciting,  she  also 
was  looking  forward  to  "getting  down  to 
the  work  that  I've  signed  up  to  do.  " 

Justice  Sosman  comes  to  the  SJC 
with  extensive  legal  experience  in  the 
pubhc  and  private  sectors,  in  federal  and 
state  jurisdictions,  in  small  and  large  law 
firms,  and  as  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  more  than  seven  years.  She 
graduated,  cum  laude,  from  Aliddlebur\' 
College  in  1972,  and  from  Alichigan 
University  Law  School,  magna  cum 
laude,  in  \979.  From  1979  to  1984,  she 
practiced  law  as  an  associate  at  the 
Boston  firm  of  Foley,  Hoag  &  Elliot. 

In  1984,  she  began  work  in  the 
Civil  Division  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  s 
Office  in  Boston,  under  U.S.  Attorney 
William  F.  Weld,  who  later  became 
Governor.  She  was  Chief  of  the  Civil 
Dmsion  from  1986  until  1989,  when 
she  became  a  founding  partner  of 
Boston's  first  all-woman  law  firm, 
Kern,  Sosman,  Hagert\',  Roach  &  Car- 
penter. In  1993,  Governor  Weld  named 
her  to  the  Superior  Court  bench. 

Following  are  some  of  her  thoughts 
on  joining  the  SJC,  leaving  the  Superior 
Court,  the  ad\ancement  of  women  in  the 
legal  profession,  and  finding  time  to  pur- 
sue her  avocation  as  a  concert  pianist: 

Court  Compass:  What  aspects  of 
being  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  SJC 
do  you  look  forward  to  the  most? 

Justice  Sosman:  "I  look  forward  to 
participatmg  with  the  other  Justices  in 
making  decisions.  As  a  Trial  Court 


judge,  while  \'ou  have  wonderful  col- 
leagues to  turn  to  for  help,  the  fact  is 
\'ou  sit  solo  on  the  bench.  Alost  of  the 
decisions  you  make  must  be  made  b\' 
yourself.  The  opportunity'  to  work  with 
a  group  of  judges  in  reaching  a  joint 
decision  will  be  a  different  and  enjoy- 
able experience. 

"I  also  ver\'  much  look  forward  to 
the  writing.  I  love  writing.  I  have  cer- 
tainly written  a  lot  on  the  Superior 
Court,  but  you  don't  really  have  the 
time  and  the  opportunit)'  to  do  the  kind 
of  polished,  crafted  writing  that  is 
expected  of  you  as  an  appellate  judge. 

"I  also  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  helping  define 
what  the  law  will  be.  As  a  Trial  Court 
judge,  I  just  had  to  figure  out  what  the 
law  already  was  and  apply  it  to  the  case 
in  front  of  me.  I  played  no  role  in  for- 
mulating law,  unless  it  was  in  some 
unknown  territory,  or  where  other 
jurisdictions  were  doing  different 
things  and  Massachusetts  appellate 
courts  had  not  3'et  spoken  at  all.  It's 
exciting  to  be  part  of  deciding  the  ques- 
tion: 'What  is  Alassachusetts  going  to 
do?  Are  we  going  to  stay  with  our  prior 
precedent,  or  adopt  this  position,  or 
that   position,    or   craft   some  other 


approach  that  hasn't  yet  been  thought 
of?'  That  is  totally  different  from  being 
a  trial  judge. ' 

CC:  WTiat  do  you  think  w41l  be  the 
most  challenging  aspect? 

Justice  Sosman:  "It  is  clearly  a  com- 
plete change  of  daiK'  actmties.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  described  to  me,  but  I 
can't  \'et  entirely  envision  it:  the  consul- 
tations, the  process  of  how  the  judges 
get  together  and  decide  cases.  I  think 
learning  how  to  do  that  after  seven  and 
a  half  years  of  fl\'ing  solo  —  learning 
how  to  work  at  m\'  best  with  the  other 
judges  —  will  be  a  challenge.  I  hope 
that  I  will  learn  ultimateK'  to  do  it  well, 
but  I'm  sure  there  will  be  a  steep  learn- 
ing cuiA'e,  especialK'  in  the  first  \'ear. 

"Of  course  the  learning  curve  was 
ver\'  steep  when  I  first  went  on  to  the 
Trial  Court,  but  a  steep  learning  curve 
always  represents  a  vers'  e.xciting  time. 
On  the  Superior  Court,  I  became  famil- 
iar with  most  areas  of  the  law  that  come 
before  that  Court,  but  on  the  SJC,  in 
addition  to  adapting  to  the  different 
structure,  there  will  be  some  brand- 
new  areas  and  subjects  of  law  that  are 
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Justice  Sosrmvi 

not  part  oi  my  own  personal  back- 
ground. Those  new  fields  oi  law  will 
bring  their  own  unique  challenges." 

CC:  WTiat  will  vou  miss  the  most 
about  the  Superior  Court? 

Justice  Sosman:  "I  think  I  will  miss 
most  the  direct  contact  with  witnesses, 
parties,  and  jurors.  As  a  trial  judge  you 
are  presiding  over  the  process  while  it  is 
still  unfolding,  with  lue  human  beings 
in  tront  of  \'OU.  I  will  miss  that  direct 
contact  with  the  actual  participants  and 
pla\'ers  that  make  up  the  case. 

"I  think  I  also  will  miss  that  won- 
derful exercise  of  a  Trial  Court  judge's 
discretion.  I've  had  a  lot  of  discretion  to 
exercise  over  these  last  seven  years. 

"At  the  appellate  level,  other  than 
occasionalK'  as  single  justice,  I  will  no 
longer  be  making  those  judgment  calls, 
those  discretionar\-  calls.  I  think  I  will 
from  time  to  time  miss  that.  " 

CC:  lVlan_\'  people  have  noted  the  fact 
that  the  S  JC  will  ha\  e  for  the  first  time 
a  female  majority^  Is  that  significant? 

Justice  Sosman:  'People  ha\'e  noticed 
that,  certainly,  and  the  press  has 
noticed  it  and  made  much  of  it.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  largely-  symbolic.  There 
is  no  statistical  significance  to  a  sample 
size  as  small  as  seven.  In  a  sample  of 
seven,  the  difference  between  four  and 
three  is  meanmgless  as  any  kind  of  sta- 
tistical measure. 

"But  symbolism  can  indeed  be  veiy 
important.  Because  it  is  the  highest 
court,  it  will  mean  a  lot  to  people  to  see 
so  many  women  up  here.  In  that  sense, 
it's  ver\'  important. 

"For  me,  what  is  most  significant  is 
simply  that,  prior  to  my  nomination,  the 
popular  belief  was  that  the  Court  had 
achieved  some  kind  of  precise  gender 
balance  that  was  going  to  be  perfectly 
maintained  in  perpetuitv'.  If  the  Justice 
who  was  resigning  or  retiring  was  a  male, 
he  would  be  replaced  with  a  male  candi- 
date. If  the  Justice  who  was  resigning  or 
retiring  was  a  female,  she  would  be 
replaced  with  a  female  candidate. 

"I  think  people  were  surprised  — 


'I  think  people  were  surprised 
.  .  .  that  positions  on  the  S  JC 
do  not  have  gender  labels, 
that  the  precise  number  of 
men  as  opposed  to  women 
will  probably  fluctuate. 
There's  not  going  to  be  some 
rigid,  lock-step  sense  of 
gender  balance.' 

—  SJC  Associate  Justice 
Martha  B.  Sosman 


and  certainK'  should  be  pleasantK-  sur- 
prised —  that  that's  not  the  case,  that 
positions  on  the  SJC  do  not  have  gen- 
der labels,  that  the  precise  number  of 
men  as  opposed  to  women  will  probably 
fluctuate.  There's  not  going  to  be  some 
rigid,  lock-step  sense  of  gender  balance. 

"Those  who  have  worked  so  hard 
tor  diversity  in  the  workplace  have 
always  wanted  to  have  the  number  of 
women  be  more  representative.  And 
the  question  then  is,  once  you  have 
achieved  that  goal,  does  that  goal 
become  a  cap?  Does  that  become  a 
limit?  Once  you  reach  that  representa- 
tive number  of  women,  will  the  next 
women  candidates  be  told  'No,  we  have 
enough  women  now.  Those  "women's" 
positions  are  fjlled.'  If  the  goal  is  trans- 
formed into  a  cap,  women  could  be 
right  back  where  they  started,  with  a 
woman  having  to  prove  that  she  is  the 
most  dramaticalH'  superior  candidate  in 
order  to  get  the  position. 

"I  think  that  as  the  numbers  of 
women  in  the  law  have  grown,  we  are 
perhaps  now  reaching  that  stage  and  that 
question.  What  do  we  do  now  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  achieving  dn  ersitv'? 

"And  aeain,  i  think  s\mboli  calk-  it 
was  important  that  the  Goxernor  made 
such  a  strong  statement  that  there  is  no 
magic  to  these  numbers  and  that  there 
is  nothing  rigid  about  them.  II  I  was  the 
candidate  he  wanted  lor  the  Court  right 
now,  my  gender  was  not  n  factor  and 


continued  from  page  2 

not  a  problem.  He  was  not  concerned 
al)out  having  the  Court  cross  that  mag- 
ical threshold  of  at  least  temporarily 
having  a  majority  of  women. " 

CC:  Do  you  see  an\'  remaining  barri- 
ers to  women  in  the  legal  profession? 

Justice  Sosman:  "I  think  that  there  are 
still  some.  If  vou  look  around  \'ou  will 
certainly  see  that  there  are  some  things 
that  are  disproportionate,  and  \'ou 
should  ask  why.  Why  are  so  man\'  more 
women  going  into  public  service?  Is  it 
because  they  like  public  ser\ice  or 
because  there  are  things  about  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  they  don't  like? 

"Tremendous  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  numbers  of  partners  in  large 
finns  and  thines  like  that,  and  \'et  one 
will  still  hear  about  the  'glass  ceiling.' 
Since  I  haven't  been  in  private  practice 
for  so  long,  I  cannot  speak  personally 
about  what  it  is  like  now.  But  things 
ha\e  certainly  improved  dramatically 
and  ha\  e  moved  in  the  right  direction. 

"I  think  that  we  should  not  be 
naive  or  unrealistic  about  some  of  the 
barriers  or  problems  that  do  persist  for 
women  in  the  profession.  But  at  the 
same  time  women  should  not  be  para- 
noid and  should  not  assume  that  there 
is  gender  bias  lurking  in  e\'en'  comer 
or  behind  e\er_\-  setback  the\- 
encounter.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
say  that  all  the  problems  have  been 
solved,  but  it  would  be  equalK'  unreal- 
istic to  still  perceive  ever\thing  as  a 
product  of  gender  bias.  " 

CC:  At  the  press  conference  announc- 
ing your  nomination,  Go\ernor 
Celluccl  also  noted  Aour  abilities  as  a 
pianist.  Are  a  ou  able  to  pla^■  regularK  ? 

Justice  Sosman:  I  usualK  do  practice 
regularK-,  but  this  summer  has  been  a 
bit  of  an  exception.  With  eveiAthing 
else  going  on,  practicing  has  had  to  take 
a  back  seat,  but  I  expect  to  get  m\-  prac- 
ticing back  on  track  as  things  settle 
down  this  fall.  I  do  normalK"  practice 
prctt\-  much  on  a  dail\-  basis.  I  still 
stud\-  and  take  lessons,  and  e\eiA-  now 
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Students  Gain  Insights  in  Youth  Corps'  Tenth  Year 


SJC  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  speaks  to  the  Boston  students  in  the  SJC  Courtroom. 


FiftA'  high  school  students  in  Bos- 
ton, Springfield,  and  Worcester  spent 
their  summers  in  court,  as  the  Judicial 
Youth  Corps  completed  its  tenth  year  of 
giving  high  school  students  a  compre- 
hensive view  ot  the  state  court  s\'stem. 

The  program  begins  lor  the  stu- 
dents in  Alay,  when  the\'  attend  weekK' 
educational  sessions  about  the  law  and 
all  levels  of  the  courts.  The  sessions 
continue  throughout  the  summer,  and 
include  a  range  ol  actu'ities,  including 
visits  to  courts,  law  firms,  )ails,  and 
sheriH's  departments.  Judges,  clerks, 
probation  officers,  prosecutors,  detense 
lawA'ers,  and  others  v  olunteer  their  time 
to  discuss  their  roles  in  the  justice  svs- 
tem.  The  students  also  participate  in 
several  mock  trials. 

This  year,  the  thirr\'-one  students  in 
Boston  also  had  the  opportunitv'  to 
attend,  in  small  groups,  weekly  lunches 
with  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Associate 
Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland. 

In  July  and  August,  the  students 
worked  four  days  a  week  as  paid 
interns  in  court  otfices. 

The  program  concluded  with  an 
Appreciation  Dav  ceremonv  in  Boston 
for  all  the  students  and  the  man\'  volun- 
teers who  participated.  SJC  Public  Infor- 
mation Officer  Joan  Kenney,  who  super- 
vises the  Judicial  Youth  Corps,  thanked 
attorney    and    English    High  School 


teacher  Jeriy  Howland  and  Public 
Information  Office  Administrative 
z\ssistant  Vanessa  Scott- Brown  for  their 
hard  work  coordinating  the  Judicial 
Youth  Corps.  She  also  thanked  attomev 
Tiffani  D.  Hurst,  who  coordinated  the 
Springfield  program  with  the  help  of 
Hampden  Juvenile  Court  First  Jusrice 
Rebekah  J.  Crampton  and  Hampden 
Bar  Associarion  Executive  Director 
Judith  K.  Potter,  as  well  as  the  Worcester 
coordinators,  attorney  Kristine  M. 
Canepa  and  teacher  Daniel  Rushton. 


In  the  photo  above,  Boston  Municipal  Court 
Judge  Annette  Forde  pauses  for  a  moment 
behind  the  bench  with  Boston  Arts  Academy 
student  Andrea  Carney  on  Shadow  Day,  during 
which  every  Judicial  Youth  Corps  student  was 
matched  with  judges  or  court  employees  to  see 
first-hand  how  they  conduct  their  jobs. 

SJC  Associate  Justice  Roderick  Ireland  awarded 
Certificates  of  Achievement  to  all  the  Judicial 
Youth  Corps  students,  including  the  Springfield 
students  shown  at  left  with  coordinator  Tiffani 
D.  Hurst,  during  Appreciation  Day  ceremonies  in 
Boston  on  August  24. 
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At  left,  SJC  Associate  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland 
shares  a  lunch  with  several  of  the  Boston  stu- 
dents. Justice  Ireland  has  actively  supported  the 
program  since  its  inception  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  photos  below,  Boston  .Municipal  Court 
Judge  Thomas  C.  Horgan  presides  over  a  mock 
trial  concerning  the  death  of  Elvis  Presley.  .At 
left,  student  Rugiatu  Kallon,  playing  the  role  of 
Colonel  Tom  Parker,  testifies  about  the  singer's 
state  of  mind  and  flnancial  affairs.  At  right,  stu- 
dent Cathleen  Sullivan  questions  Col.  Parker  for 
the  defense  team. 


Justice  Sosman 

and  then  I  do  perform.  Mv  performing 
sets  a  deadline  and  a  goal:  I  'm  going  to 
get  these  pieces  ready  and  they  re 
gomg  to  be  ready  for  pubhc  perform- 
ance by  this  date.  When  I  need  the 
motivation,  I  just  schedule  a  perform- 
ance date  and  suddenly  my  practicing 
gets  much  more  disciplined.  " 

CC:  Does  playing  the  piano  relieve 
some  of  the  stress  of  sitting  on  the 
bench? 

Justice  Sosman:  "It  does,  but 
many   people   have   the  erroneous 


view  that  playing  the  piano  is  'rela.x- 
ing.'  Classical  piano  is  a  wonde  rful 
thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  relaxing.  It 
is  an  awful  lot  of  work.  The  mind  is 
strenuously  active  while  playing. 
You're  trying  to  figure  the  music 
out,  you're  trying  to  memorize  it, 
you're  trying  to  master  the  tech- 
nique, you  have  to  get  the  motor 
skills  working  just  right,  and  _\'ou're 
trying  to  do  all  these  things  simulta- 
neousK'. 

"\\'hat  W  e  aKva\  s  lo\  ed  about  m\- 
music  is  that  it  is  entirel\-  different 


continued  from  page  3 

from  what  I  do  during  the  day. 
PrincipalK',  the  diflerence  is  that  prac- 
ticing piano  is  totalK'  non-\erbal.  It  is 
high  intellectual  work,  combined  with 
a  high  degree  of  motor  coordination, 
but  it  has  no  words. 

'But  because  practicing  is  so 
demanding,  I  can  focus  on  it  to  the 
e.xclusion  of  e\er\thing  else.  Pla\ing 
the  piano  requires  total  concentration. 
II  I  m  fretting  over  something  that 
happened  in  some  trial,  once  I  get 
practicing,  that  just  totalK"  blots  out 
the  tfa\  s  worries."  ■ 
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Plymouth  Juvenile  Court  First  Justice  Robert  F.  Murray,  Southeastern  Housing  Court  First  Justice 
Manuel  Kyriakakis,  Plymouth  Probate  and  Family  Court  First  Justice  Catherine  P.  Sabaitis,  and 
Brockton  District  Court  First  Justice  David  G.  Nagle  moved  into  the  new  Brockton  Trial  Court  in  August. 


Brockton  Trial  Court         continued  from  page  1 

District  Court  First  Justice  David  G. 
Nagle  wholeheartedly  agrees.  "Before 
the  court;house  was  built,  I  always  said 
that  it  would  enhance  justice.  People 
come  m  here  with  a  very  different  atti- 
tude, and  they  respect  the  judicial 
process.  There's  an  aura  about  this 
place  that  wasn't  in  the  old  building. " 

The  courthouse  design,  by  Bos- 
ton's Elkus/Manfredi  Architects,  Ltd., 
gives  the  public  areas  an  open,  spacious 
atmosphere.  The  lobbies  on  the  hrst 
and  third  floors  feature  two-story  atri- 
ums, overlooked  on  one  side  by  second- 
and  fourth-floor  balconies  leading  to 
offices  and  courtrooms.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lobbies  are  two-story 
banks  of  windows  lacing  Main  Street. 

Natural  light  also  filters  into  each 
ot  the  thirteen  courtrooms  through 
skylights  and  translucent  glass  walls 
facing  the  lobbies.  The  courtrooms  are 
equipped  with  data  ports  lor  judges 
and  attorneys'  laptop  computers.  They 
also  are  fully  handicapped-accessible, 
including  several  with  adjustable- 
height  witness  stands. 

The  courthouse  has  a  Child  Care 
Center  for  children  of  people  with  busi- 
ness before  the  courts,  a  court  clinic, 
rooms  for  the  jury  pool  and  jury  deliber- 
ations, and  private  attorney-client  con- 
sultation rooms.  It  also  houses  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Sei'vices, 
Department  of  Youth  Services,  and  the 
Plymouth  County  District  Attorney. 

The  courthouse  also  incorporates 
modern  security  features,  including 
separate  circulation  zones  for  judges 
and  court  staff,  the  public,  and 
detainees.  A  separate  elevator  system 
links  small  detention  areas  beside 
courtrooms  with  the  main  holding  area 
in  the  basement.  Adjacent  to  the  court- 
house's main  entrance,  equipped  with 
a  metal  detector  and  an  X-ray 
machine,  is  an  office  for  court  officers. 

Air  of  Collegiality 

The  Brockton  Trial  Court  also 
enhances  the  administration  of  justice  by 
bringing  the  four  departments  and  other 


offices  together  under  one  roof.  "The 
courthouse  is  much  more  conducive  to 
efficient  operations,"  says  Housing 
Court  Court  Administrator  fiarvey 
Chopp.  "It  gives  everyone  more  than 
just  space.  The  Housing  Court  now  has 
access  to  everything,  which  makes  it 
much  easier  to  serve  the  pubhc." 

"In  the  Probate  and  Family 
Court,"  adds  Judge  Sabaitis,  "we  often 
need  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  the  District  Court,  such  as 
for  restraining  orders  and  records 
checks.  The  cou  rth  ouse  facilitates 
these  professional  exchanges  and  pro- 
motes a  collegiality  that  wasn't  there 
before.  We've  all  looked  foi'ward  to 
this  move  very  much." 

The  Trial  Court  departments 
moved  into  the  1 70,000-square-foot 
building  from  tour  separate  locations  in 
the  downtown  area.  Two  of  the  build- 
ings were  not  designed  as  courts,  as  the 
Juvenile  Court  moved  from  Brockton's 
former  George  Paine  School  building, 
and  the  Housing  Court  operated  in  a 
former  bank  building  now  owned  by 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Probate  and  Family  Court 
moved  from  much  smaller  quarters 
in  the  Superior  Court  Courthouse  a 
block  away,  which  has  resulted  in 
more  space  for  both  courts. 


Judge  Sabaitis  notes  that  since 
1978,  when  she  first  started  practic- 
ing law  in  Brockton,  the  caseload  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Plymouth  Probate 
and  Family  Court  have  increased 
dramatically.  The  number  of  judges 
doubled,  to  four,  the  Probation 
Department  added  about  a  dozen 
probation  officers,  and  the  number  of 
assistant  registers  grew  from  one  to 
five.  Until  the  move  to  the  new 
courthouse,  however,  the  amount  of 
space  for  everyone  remained  the 
same.  "It  got  so  cramped  that  staff 
members  had  to  share  desks,"  Judge 
Sabaitis  says. 

The  Brockton  District  Court 
also  long  ago  outgrew  its  former 
courthouse.  In  Fiscal  Year  1999,  it 
was  the  third-busiest  District  Court 
in  the  Commonwealth,  with  total 
entries  of  9,377  criminal  complaints. 
To  handle  the  growing  caseload,  the 
Probation  Department  and  other 
offices  about  fifteen  years  ago 
moved  into  three  "temporary  '  modu- 
lar buildings  behind  the  courthouse. 
Assistant  Clerks  did  their  papei-work 
in  the  courtroom  before  sessions 
began  because  that  was  the  only  place 
with  enough  space. 

Brockton  Trial  Court  continued  on  page  7 
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Intranet  Site  Becomes  Home  Page  for  Courts 


On  July  26,  personal  computers  in 
state  court  offices  appeared  to  be  no 
different  than  the\-  were  the  prevnous 
day.  Yet  overnight,  the  machines  had 
become  much  more  functional  for  inter- 
nal communication  and  information,  as 
the  Massachusetts  Judicial  Branch 
Intranet  Web  Site,  at  http://aotcweb, 
went  online  tor  the  first  time. 

The  site  is  accessible  onK'  via  com- 
puters on  the  courts'  network,  and  can 
be  reached  by  about  4,000  desktop  com- 
puters. EventualK',  it  will  be  av  ailable  to 
e\'er\'  Alassachusetts  judge  and  court 
emplo\'ee  with  a  computer. 

"The  guiding  theme  ot  this  phase  of 
our  work  is  to  provide  information  that 
is  useful  and  timely  to  the  widest  possi- 
ble range  of  judges  and  court  emplov- 
ees,  "  says  Judge  Anthony  R.  Nesi  of  the 
Probate  and  FamiK'  Court  and  Director 
of  the  Trial  Court's  Information  Tech- 
nologv'  Project.  "Ideally,  we  want  to 
reach  100  percent  of  the  employ  ees  of 
the  Judicial  Branch.  " 

Overseeing  the  creation  of  this 
important  new  tool  is  the  Web  Site 
Oversight  Committee,  chaired  bv 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court 
Executive  Director  Lynne  G.  Reed.  In 
addition  to  Judge  Nesi,  the  Committee 
also  comprises  First  Justice  Daniel  B. 
Winslow  of  Wrentham  District  Court; 
Alex  Al.  McNeil,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Appeals  Court;  Charlie 
Kalogeros-Chattan,  Departmental  Law 


Librarian;  Ellen  M.  O'Connor,  Lead 
Program  Alanager  of  the  AOTC's 
Judicial  Institute;  Kevin  P.  Buckley, 
Webmaster  and  AOTC  Court  Opera- 
tions Analyst;  and  Paul  Schaney, 
Project  Alanager  from  Deloitte  Con- 
sulting. Air.  Schaney  is  donating  his 
time  and  expertise  because  of  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  work  on  the  site. 

News  to  Be  Used 

Msitors  to  the  site  can  read  profiles 
of  judges,  recent  AOTC  memoranda, 
press  releases  by  the  Public 
Information  Office  and  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  per- 
sonnel policies  and  procedures,  con- 
tract agreements  betvveen  the  Trial 
Court  and  emplo_\-ees'  unions,  grants 
information,  and  many  other  useful 
documents.  'This  is  a  site  that  we  envi- 
sion a  tvpical  emplo\'ee  visiting  even' 
day,  or  mav'be  even  several  times  a 
day,"  says  Air.  Buckley,  the  Trial  Court 
W^ebmaster.  "It  gives  people  one  place 
where  thev'  can  get  the  timelv  informa- 
tion they  need. " 

The  usefulness  of  the  site  became 
apparent  immediatelv  after  its  launch- 
ing. In  its  first  SIX  days,  the  sites  home 
page  received  more  than  15,000  visits. 
V^isitors  also  see  several  animated 
images  of  a  carpenter  sawing  wood, 
under  the  heading  "This  page  currentK' 
under  construction,  "  as  the  information 
already  on  the  site  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  extensive  library  that  it  will  become. 


The  Committee  decided  to  launch 
the  site  in  its  incomplete  state  as  a  way 
of  showing  court  personnel  how  it  can 
help  them.  "People  can  see  how  we're 
organizing  this  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion into  categories.  They  also  can  let  us 
know  if  there's  something  we  haven't 
thought  of.  This  provides  the  perfect 
opportunity'  for  the  users  of  the  site  to 
shape  its  content,"  Mr.  Buckley  says, 
adding  that  he  looks  forward  to  receiv- 
ing emails  with  suggestions,  at 
Webmaster@jud.state.ma.us. 

Aloreover,  he  adds,  much  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  site  stems  from  the 
fact  that  It  will  be  updated  constantly. 
"It  will  always  be  growing,"  he  sav's. 
"Employees  will  see  that  this  is  where 
they  can  turn  to  find  the  latest  informa- 
tion thev'  need.' 

First  Order  of  Business 

The  Committee  began  its  work  in 
October  b\'  developing  a  policv'  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  Intranet  site.  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  Alanage- 
ment  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara  approv- 
ed  the  resulting  policv'  bv  the  end  of 
November. 

Air.  Bucklev'  and  other  Committee 
members  then  asked  dozens  of  emplov- 
ees,  "What  information  do  you  need  to 
help  you  do  your  job?"  The  answers 
resulted  in  a  list  of  hundreds  of  sugges- 
tions, including  forms,  documents,  and 
other  reports. 

Intranet  continued  on  page  8 


Brockton  Trial  Court 

Brockton's  Renewal 

The  Courthouse  also  is  plaving  a 
leading  role  in  the  economic  revival  of 
Brockton.  Local  leaders  had  sought  a 
new  courthouse  for  years,  and  in  1994 
a  group  of  Brockton  judges,  business 
leaders  and  elected  officials  traveled  to 
Boston  for  a  meeting  with  then 
Governor  William  F  Weld. 

Their  efforts  were  rewarded  in 


1995,  when  the  Legislature 
approved  a  bond  bill  to  fund  the  ini- 
tial phases  of  construction.  Even- 
tuallv  $35  million  was  appropriated 
tor  the  project. 

The  investment  is  proving  to  have, 
as  intended,  a  strong,  positive  effect  on 
Brockton.  Judge  Sabaitis,  who  was 
born  in  Brockton,  says  that  the  court- 
house "is  probablv  the  most  significant 
improvement  to  the  downtown  envi- 


continued  from  page  6 

ronment  in  50  vears.  It  s  aesthetically 
pleasing  and  is  bringing  a  lot  of  pro- 
fessional activitA'  to  dow  ntown. 

Judge  Xagle  concurs.  "There  s  no 
doubt  this  is  the  economic  cornerstone 
of  redevelopment  of  downtown  Brock- 
ton, he  savs.  "The  Citv  has  done  a  lot 
ot  renewal  around  it,  and  people  have 
liought  buildings  in  the  area  and  reno- 
vated them  tor  law  otlices.  Things  are 
happening  in  Brockton.  ■ 
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Intranet 

To  make  a  comprehensive  diagram 
of  the  site,  Judge  Winslow,  Ms. 
Kalogeros-Chattan,  and  Mr.  Buckley 
drew  a  huge  schematic  tree  on  a  long 
sheet  of  brown  wrappmg  paper  spread 
across  the  floor  of  Judge  Winslow's 
chambers.  By  tapmg  on  several  hundred 
slips  of  paper  labeled  with  the  title  ol  a 
particular  document  or  report  to  be 
included  on  the  site,  the  three  deter- 
mined how  to  organize  such  a  large  and 
diverse  body  ot  inlormation.  "It  took  a 
lot  ol  patience  and  a  lot  of  tape,"  Mr. 
Buckley  says. 

The  current  phase  ol  work  is 
focused  on  converting  all  the  informa- 
tion the  Committee  has  collected  into  an 
electronic  format  that  can  be  posted  on 
the  site.  The  next  phase  will  be  deter- 
mining which  elements  of  the  Intranet 
site  should  be  included  on  the  Courts' 
Internet  site,  which  is  accessible  to  the 
general  public. 

"Developing  the  Intranet  site  has 
been  a  great  collaborative  effort,"  Judge 
Nesi  says.  "We've  seen  tremendous 
cooperation  by  administrative  offices 
throughout  the  court  system  in  telling  us 


continued  from  page  7 


The  Web  Site  Oversight  Committee  includes,  from  left:  Paul  Schaney,  Project  Manager  from  Deloitte 
Consulting;  Committee  Chair  Lynne  G.  Reed,  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court  Executive 
Director;  Hon.  Anthony  R.  Nesi,  Probate  and  Family  Court  Judge;  Charlie  Kalogeros-Chattan, 
Departmental  Law  Librarian;  Kevin  P.  Buckley,  Webmaster  and  AOTC  Court  Operations  Analyst;  and 
Ellen  M.  O'Connor,  Lead  Program  Manager  of  the  AOTC's  Judicial  Institute.  Not  pictured  are  Committee 
members  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Winslow,  Wrentham  District  Court  First  Justice;  and  Alex  M.  McNeil, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Massachusetts  Appeals  Court. 

what  they  would  like  to  see  on  the  site  extremely  productive  and  will  continue 
and  in  providing  that  material  for  us.  The  to  be  so  as  we  go  about  the  business  of 
relationships  we've  developed  with  rep-  providing  eveiyone  in  the  court  system 
resentatives  of  each  office  have  been     with  the  information  they  need."  ■ 


CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

12        Law  School  for  Journalists,  cosponsored  by  the  SJC  Judiciary/Media 
Committee  and  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute,  at  WCVB-TV  in  Boston, 
from  6:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  (Also  on  November  9  at  The  Boston  Globe, 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.) 

18       Judicial  Institute:  "Delivering  Exemplary  Customer  Service,  "  for  invited 
support  staff,  at  the  Edward  W.  Brooke  Courthouse  in  Boston. 

24  Chelsea  Trial  Court  Dedication  Ceremony,  in  Chelsea,  at  3:00  p.m. 

25  Judicial  Institute:  "Criminal  Law  &  Procedure,  "  for  clerk-magistrates 
and  assistant  clerk-magistrates,  in  Sturbridge.  (Also  on  November  8  in 
Wellesley.) 

NOVEMBER 

9       Judicial  Institute:  "Batterers  as  Parents:  Assessing  the  Risk  to  Children,  " 
for  probation  officers,  assistant  chief  probation  officers,  and  chief 
probation  officers,  at  the  Exiward  W.  Brooke  Courthouse  in  Boston. 

17        Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Suppression  Matters  Under  Massachusetts 
Law,  "  for  judges,  in  Marlborough. 

30        Maschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Appellate  Year  in  Review,  "  for  judges,  at 
tioston  College  Law  School. 

For  more  information  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
For  more  miormation  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  542-8838. 
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Judicial  Education 
Policy  Board 
Plans  to  Create 
Court  System  College 

The  Judicial  ELducation  Policy 
Board  is  planning  for  the  da\'  in 
which  ev'erv'  )udge  and  employee  at 
e\'er\'  le\'el  of  the  court  s\'Stem  w~i\\ 
be  given  the  opportunitv'  to  take 
courses  specifically  tailored  to  their 
professional  needs. 

Since  last  spring,  the  Board  has 
been  working  on  the  Universal 
Court  Curriculum  Project,  which 
planners  envision  as  the  heart  oi  a 
v  irtual  college  lor  the  court  system 
that  will  offer  hundreds  of  courses. 

The  Board  Chairman,  retired 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief 
Justice  Herbert  P.  Welkins,  savs 
the  project  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ways  in  which  the  court  sv'stem 
is  demonstrating  its  commitment  to 
the  people  who  work  within  it  and 
to  the  public  they  serve. 

It  shows  two  thi  ngs  about  the 
Judicial  Branch:  that  we  care  about 
the  people  in  the  court  s\'stem,  and 

Court  Curriculum  continued  on  page  5 
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Members  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  Committee  on  Judicial  Performance  Evaluation  are  working  on 
a  major  pilot  program  to  be  launched  next  year.  Seated,  from  left,  are  Boston  Municipal  Court  ludge 
Dermot  Meagher;  Concord  District  Court  First  Justice  Janet  L.  Sanders,  the  Committee  Chair;  .Middlesex 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  Gwendolyn  R.  Tyre;  and  Land  Court  Judge  Leon  J.  Lombardi.  Standing,  from  left,  are 
Southeastern  Housing  Court  First  Justice  Manuel  Kyriakakis  and  Hampden  Probate  and  Family  Court 
Judge  David  M.  Fuller;  AOTG  Associate  Labor  Counsel  Anne-Marie  Ofori-Acquaah,  the  representative  for 
the  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and  Management;  and  Judicial  Performance  Evaluation  Coordinator 
Mona  R.  Hochberg.  Not  pictured  is  Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  H.  Bohn,  Jr.,  a  Committee  member. 

SJC  Committee  Preparing 
Judicial  Evaluation  Program 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  Committee  on  Judicial  Performance  Evaluation 
is  hard  at  work  creating  a  comprehensive  sv'stem  for  evaluating  Trial  Court  judicial 
performance,  as  leaders  of  the  Judiciar\'  continue  to  develop  ways  to  help  judges 
learn  how  well  they  are  performing  their  jobs. 

Judicial  performance  evaluation  is  a  top  prioritx'  of  Chief  Justice  .Margaret  H. 
Marshall  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Last  Januan  ,  in 
her  first  keynote  address  to  the  A\assachusetts  Bar  Association  after  becoming  Chief 
Justice,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  noted  how  judges'  accountabilit\-  is  central  to  the 
verv  idea  of  justice.  In  addition  to  the  eflorts  within  the  Trial  Court,  the  app>ellate 
courts  also  are  developing  performance  enhancement  methods  for  their  Justices. 

Judges  throughout  the  court  system  embrace  opportunities  to  learn  how  the\- 
are  perceived  and  how  the\'  might  enhance  their  job  performance.  "Judges  want  to 
perform  consistently  at  their  peak,  and  they  w  elcome  constructive  oppoitunifies  to 
learn  how  they  can  improve,"  she  says. 


Judicial  Evaluation 


continued  on  page  2 
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Judicial  Evaluation 

The  Committee,  chaired  b\' 
Concord  District  Court  First  Justice 
Janet  L.  Sanders,  also  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  departments  oi 
the  Trial  Court:  Superior  Court  Judge 
Robert  H.  Bohn,  Jr.;  Hampden 
Probate  and  FamiK'  Court  Judge 
David  Al.  Fuller;  Southeastern 
Housing  Court  First  Justice  Manuel 
Kynakakis;  Land  Court  Judge  Lyeon 
J.  Lombardi;  Boston  Municipal  Court 
Judge  Dermot  Meagher;  and 
Middlesex  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
Gwendolyn  R.  Tyre. 

The  Committee  is  planning  to 
launch  a  major  pilot  program  this 
spring  for  Superior,  District,  Probate 
and  Family,  Juvenile,  and  Housing 
Court  judges  in  two  counties  soon  to  be 
announced.  The  pilot  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  separate  programs  that  the 
seven  departments  oi  the  Trial  Court 
have  been  conducting  tor  their  own 
judges  for  \'ears. 

The  Committee  is  currentK'  draft- 
ing a  questionnaire  and  determining 
the  best  way  to  distribute  it.  Sur\-eys 
will  be  sent  to  attorneys  who  practice 
before  the  judges  being  evaluated  and 
to  court  personnel,  before  including 
jurors  and  parties  to  cases. 

"We  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  questionnaire  applicable  to  all 
departments  of  the  Trial  Court,"  Judge 
Sanders  says.  "Each  department  then 
will  be  be  able  to  supplement  that  with 
the  programs  they  have  already  devel- 
oped. We're  not  going  to  develop  one 
program  from  which  the  departments 
cannot  deviate." 

Surveys  eventually  will  be  con- 
ducted on  a  rotating  basis  in  each  of  the 
state's  fourteen  counties  ever\'  two  to 
three  years. 

Judge  Sanders  stresses  that  the 
purpose  of  the  surve\-  is  to  help  judges. 
"The  overarching  goal  of  the  survey  is 
self-improvement.  Judges  welcome 
this  as  an  opportunit\'  for  learning  how 
to  improve,  "  she  says. 

Adds  Judge  Tyre,  "As  one  who  has 
participated  m  judicial  performance 
evaluation  both  by  being  evaluated  and 
by  being  an  evaluator,  I  can  say  that 


'The  overarching  goal  of  the 
survey  is  self-improvement. 
Judges  welcome  this  as  an 
opportunity  for  learning  how 
to  improve.' 

—  Concord  District  Court 
First  Justice  Janet  L.  Sanders 


judges  want  this.  They  are  sa\'ing,  'Tell 
me  whatever  you  can  to  help  me 
become  a  better  judge.  " 

Program  Origins 

A  Committee  was  created  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1987  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  a  judicial  perform- 
ance enhancement  program.  After  a 
t\\o-\'ear  trial  period,  the  SJC  appro\'ed 
the  Committee's  plan  for  the  creation  of 
judicial  performance  enhancement  pro- 
grams in  Trial  Court  departments  with  a 
common  set  of  components. 

Aleanwhile,  legislation  for  a  com- 
prehensive judicial  evaluation  program 
was  passed  in  1993,  but  did  not  include 
funding  for  the  SJC  to  implement  it. 

In  February,  1999,  soon  after 
funding  was  appro\'ed,  the  SJC,  in 
consultation  with  the  Chief  Justice 
for  Administration  and  Alanagement 
and  a  new  SJC  Committee,  appoint- 
ed a  Judicial  Performance  Evaluation 
Coordinator  to  work  on  the  system- 
wide  survey.  The  Coordinator,  howev- 
er, took  an  unpaid  medical  leave  of 
absence  soon  after  she  began,  resigned 
from  her  position  later  in  the  year  and, 
sadly,  passed  away  soon  after. 

Last  July,  the  SJC  appointed  a 
new  Judicial  Performance  Evaluation 
Coordinator,  Alona  R.  Hochberg,  who 
has  been  researching  programs  used  in 
other  states,  as  well  as  working  on  the 
questionnaire. 

"We  want  to  be  sure  to  reach  attor- 
ne\'s  who  are  familiar  wi  th  each  judge,  " 
she  says.  "We  want  a  high  response 
rate,  and  we  also  are  discussing  how 
many  responses  are  needed  for  the  sur- 
vey results  to  count.  " 


continued  from  page  1 

Uses  for  the  Results 

Once  responses  are  collected,  the 
data  concerning  each  judge  will  be 
turned  over  to  that  judge's  Chief 
Justice.  The  Committee  also  is  devel- 
oping guidelines  on  ways  in  which  the 
departments  may  present  the  informa- 
tion to  the  judge  being  evaluated.  The 
statute  creating  the  e\  aluation  program 
and  SJC  Rule  1:16  mandate  that  sur- 
vey  results  concerning  individual 
judges  must  be  confidential.  The  iden- 
tities of  people  filling  out  the  question- 
naires also  must  remain  confidential, 
and  the  questionnaires  must  be 
destroyed  once  their  data  is  compiled. 

The  compiled  information,  howev- 
er, will  be  of  continuing  use.  "The 
Committee  can  help  the  Trial  Court  by 
making  suggestions  regarding  the 
aggregate  findings,  such  as  by  indicat- 
ing areas  for  new  training  programs,  " 
Judge  Sanders  says.  She  adds  that  the 
Judicial  Institute,  the  office  within  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court  that  is  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion and  professional  de\elopment  of 
judges  and  staff,  is  particularly  eager  to 
develop  appropriate  training  programs 
in  response  to  survey  results. 

The  departments  also  are  free  to 
apply  the  data  in  other  ways.  "We  are 
seeking  to  obtain  data,  while  it  will  be 
up  to  the  individual  Trial  Court  depart- 
ments to  determine  how  to  use  that 
data,  "  Judge  Lombardi  says. 

The  Committee  also  is  considering 
how  to  make  aggregate  data  open  to 
the  public  to  bolster  public  trust  and 
confidence  while  also  follow  ing  the 
confidentialit;)'  requirements. 

"The  surveys  can  help  keep  the 
public  updated  on  the  quality'  of  the 
Judiciar\',"  Judge  Kyriakakis  says. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee's 
work,  judicial  performance  evaluation 
programs  have  been  conducted  by  most 
departments  of  the  Trial  Court  since 
1989.  Following  are  details  of  each  of 
the  seven  departments'  programs: 

Boston  Alunicipal  Court:  The 
Court  has  been  using  a  personal 
approach,   in  which  a  retired  BAIC 

Judicial  Evaluation  continued  on  page  3 
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Students  Crowd  Brockton  Superior  Court  to  Watch  SJC  Sitting 


An  overflow  crowd  of  more  than 
one  hundred  Brockton  area  students, 
teachers,  members  of  the  bar,  and  inter- 
ested citizens  watched  as  the  seven 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
heard  oral  arguments  m  five  cases  at  the 


Brockton  Superior  Courthouse  on 
November  7. 

"It  is  important  for  citizens  to  have 
opportunities  to  witness  how  our  judi- 
cial system  operates  in  a  constitutional 
democracy,"     SJC     Chief  Justice 


Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  and  Justices  Judith  A.  Cowin  and 
Martha  B.  Sosman  toured  the  newest  courthouse  in  the  Commonwealth 
following  the  Brockton  sitting.  Pictured  in  the  library  of  the  Brockton  Trial 
Court,  from  the  left,  are  Plymouth  Probate  and  Family  Court  First  Justice 
Catherine  P.  Sabaitis,  Justice  Sosman,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Brockton 
District  Court  First  Justice  David  G.  Nagle,  Justice  Cowin,  retired  Superior 
Court  Judge  Robert  Prince,  and  Brockton  District  Court  Chief  Court 
Officer  Bernard  Goodman. 

Justice  John  M.  Greaney  answers  the  questions  of  Brockton-area  high 
school  students  and  others  in  the  gallery  before  the  SJC  sitting  on 
November  7. 


Margaret  H.  iMarshall  said.  The  sitting 
was  the  Court's  thirteenth  outside 
Boston  since  1993. 

The  morning  of  learning  about  the 
Judiciary  began  early  for  some  of  the 
students,  as  Justice  John  A\.  Greaney 
held  an  impromptu  question-and- 
answer  session  with  several  classes 
before  the  session  began.  Among  other 
topics,  Justice  Greaney  discussed  the 
importance  of  the  Court's  1993  decision 
m  Jaini  AIcDuffy  c3  otherj  iw.  Secretary  of 
I  he  KxYca/nv  Office  of  FJitcativn  c?  othenu 
which  led  to  changes  in  the  state's  fund- 
ing of  public  education. 

After  the  sitting,  the  Justices 
walked  from  the  Superior  Court  to  the 
nearby  Brockton  Trial  Court  for  a 
luncheon  sponsored  b\'  the  PKmouth 
Bar  Association  and  to  meet  with  the 
judges  and  court  emploxees  and  tour 
the  new  courthouse. 
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Chief  Justice  discusses  a  judge's  per- 
formance with  attorneys,  court  employ- 
ees, and  others  in  a  location  outside  the 
Old  Suffolk  County  Courthouse. 
People  interviewed  include  court 
employees,  district  attorneys,  defense 
attorneys,  probation  officers,  and  police 
officers.  In  his  interviews,  former  Chief 
Justice  Harry  Elam  follows  guidelines 
issued  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  he  also  observes 
judges  in  the  courtroom.  He  then  dis- 
cusses his  findings  in  a  meeting  with 


BMC  Chief  Justice  William  J.  Tierne\- 
and  the  judge  being  evaluated.  All  but 
one,  the  newest,  of  the  Court's  ten  cur- 
rent judges  have  been  evaluated. 

District  Court:  The  District  Couit 
has  tried  different  approaches  o\er  the 
past  several  years.  In  1998,  the  Court 
used  written  questionnaires  to  e\  aluate 
twelve  judges  who  regularl_)'  sit  in 
Norfolk  County. 

Following  the  success  of  the 
Norfolk  County  pilot  program,  the 
District  Court  recentU'  mailed  out  near- 


continued  from  page  2 

\y  3,000  questionnaires  to  attomex  s  and 
couit  eiTiplo\  ees  concerning  tA\  enr\  -tour 
judges  sitting  in  Berkshire.  Franklin. 
Hampden,  and  Hampshire  counties. 

Responses,  which  were  due  b\ 
December  1 ,  are  weighted  according  to 
ho\\-  well  the  sui"\e\'  recipient  knows 
the  )udge  being  exaluated.  Recipients 
score  the  judges  on  ele\en  qualities, 
including  "application  of  the  law."  "fair- 
ness and  impartialit\\  "management 
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In  Scituate,  from  left,  are  Office  of  Community  Corrections  Director  Stephen  V.  Price,  OCC  Court 
Services  Coordinator  for  Norfolk  County  Walter  Skinner,  Commissioner  of  Probation  John  J.  O'Brien, 
SJC  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  Trial  Court  Community  Service  Program  Assistant  Statewide 
Supervisor  David  Skocik,  Assistant  Court  Services  Coordinator  for  Norfolk  County  Elizabeth 
Halloran,  Community  Service  Program  Assistant  Statewide  Supervisor  Calvin  Perkins,  Court 
Services  Coordinator  for  Suffolk  County  Joseph  Finn,  and  Community  Service  Program  Statewide 
Supervisor  Kevin  Duggan. 


Chief  Justice  Marshall 

Pays  Respects  to 
Colonial  Predecessor 

The  once-ov  ergrown  grav'esite  ol: 
Hon.  William  C.  Gushing,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
from  \777  to  1789,  has  been  returned 
to  a  condition  more  behtting  one  ol 
the  state's  most  distinguished  jurists, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  ol  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  iVlarshall,  the  Trial  Court's 
Office  of  Community'  Corrections, 
and  the  Scituate  Historical  SocieU'. 

Having  heard  that  the  site  in 
Scituate  had  fallen  into  disrepair, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  sought  the 
help  of  OCC  Director  Stephen  V. 
Price.  After  probationers  and  com- 
munity' serv-ice  personnel  worked  on 
the  area,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Mr. 
Price,  Probation  Commissioner  John 
J.  O'Brien,  and  Scituate  legislators, 
officials,  historians,  teachers,  and 
schoolchildren  held  a  tree-planting 
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of  the  courtroom,  "  "qualit\'  of  deci- 
sions and  rulings,  "  and  "willingness  to 
listen."  After  compiling  the  informa- 
tion, Chief  Justice  Samuel  E.  Zoll  will 
meet  with  each  judge  being  evaluated 
to  re\'iew  the  results. 

Housing  Court:  Chief  Justice  E. 
George  Daher  has  evaluated  all  but  the 
most  recently  appointed  of  the  Housing 
Court's  nine  judges  by  first  reviewing 
audio  tapes  of  sessions  conducted  by 
the  judges.  As  part  of  the  process  he 
meets  vvnth  court  staff  and  groups  of 
attorneys,  selected  with  a  balance 
between  those  representing  landlords 
and  tenants.  Chief  Justice  Daher  then 
discusses  the  results  with  each  judge. 

Juvenile  Court:  The  Juvenile 
Court  uses  a  peer  review  system  in 
which  one  judge  is  evaluated  ever\' 
month.  The  judge  being  evaluated  is 
temporarily  assigned  to  a  different  court 


ceremon\'  at  the  plot  in  late  October. 

Chief  Justice  Gushing  was  the 
only  Justice  to  be  retained  during  the 
transirion  from  a  colonial  court  to  an 
independent  Judiciar\'.   He  retired 


while  a  judge  from  another  part  of  the 
state  comes  to  that  courthouse  and  inter- 
views thirtv  attome\'s,  court  emplov'ees, 
and  other  personnel.  The  reviewing 
judge  then  reports  to  Chief  Justice 
Alartha  P.  Grace,  who  discusses  the 
results  with  the  judge  being  evaluated. 

Land  Court:  The  Land  Court  has 
used  three  retired  Chief  Justices  to 
discuss  judges'  performance  with 
attorneys  and  staff  members  familiar 
with  each  judge.  For  each  evaluation, 
the  former  Chief  Justices  have  con- 
ducted inteiAiews  with  five  staff  mem- 
bers and  twenty-five  to  thirtv  attor- 
neys, and  summarized  the  findings  in  a 
meeting  with  the  judge  being  evaluat- 
ed. Chief  Justice  Peter  W.  Kilborn 
also  is  informed  of  the  results  before  all 
interview  materials  are  destroyed. 

Probate  and  Family  Court:  The 
Court  previously  used  a  program  in 


from  the  Massachusetts  bench  when 
President  George  Washington 
appointed  him  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  where  he  served  until 
his  death  in  1810. 


continued  from  page  3 

which  retired  judges  interviewed 
attorneys  and  staff  members  about 
current  judges,  but  now  the  Court  uses 
a  written  format.  Questionnaires  are 
currentlv  being  distributed  to  attor- 
neys in  courts  in  Essex  and  Norfolk 
counties.  Once  results  are  returned 
and  compiled,  retired  judges  will  meet 
individually  with  the  eight  judges 
under  review. 

Superior  Court:  The  Superior 
Court  also  uses  questionnaires,  distrib- 
uted in  court  to  attornevs,  jurors,  court 
personnel,  and  litigants,  to  evaluate  its 
judges.  Fortv-one  judges  have  been 
evaluated  since  the  program's  begin- 
ning. In  November,  Chief  Justice 
SOzanne  V.  DelVecchio  assigned  Assist- 
ant Manager  of  Legal  Resources  Linda 
Layne  and  General  Counsel  Maria 
Pena  to  manage  the  evaluation  process 
for  si.x  more  judges.  ■ 
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that  we  care  about  how  they  do  their 
jobs.  This  will  improve  the  quality  of 
performance  of  everybody  in  the 
Judiciary,"  he  says. 

Adds  Board  Vice  Chair  Ronald  P. 
Corbett,  Jr.,  the  SJC  Executive 
Director,  "One  ol  the  most  important 
ways  in  which  any  organization  can 
be  measured  is  by  the  level  ot  its  com- 
mitment to  train  and  develop  its  statK 
This  project  makes  the  statement  of 
just  how  important  education  and 
training  are  to  the  court  system." 

Board  Policy  Subcommittee 
Chair  Jerome  S.  Berg,  the  Court 
Administrator  of  the  District  Court, 
says  that  the  first  steps  toward  realiz- 
ing the  ambitious  project  are  "to  iden- 
tify all  the  positions  within  the  court 
system  and  to  articulate  the  courses 
that  evers'one  in  those  positions  needs 
to  do  the  best  job  possible." 

The  Board  last  spring  designat- 
ed major  offices  within  the  Judicial 
Branch  as  "Learning  Centers." 
Over  the  next  eighteen  months,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  twenty  to  thirty 
Learning  Centers  will  identify  every 
type  of  position  within  their  center; 
the  specific  responsibilities  of  each; 
and  the  subjects  that  every  person 


'We've  identified  more  than 
200  people  who  want  to 
teach.  The  court  system  has  a 
great  reservoir  of  talent  that 
we  can  tap  for  this  project.' 

—  Judicial  Institute 
Director  Marilyn  Wellington 


needs  to  know  to  fulHll  those 
responsibilities.  Each  representative 
may  be  forming  committees  within 
each  olfice  to  help  them  draft  short 
descriptions  oi  courses  for  each  of 
the  identified  subjects. 

The  range  of  courses  will  cover 
specific  topics  related  to  court  busi- 
ness, such  as  new  rules  or  proce- 
dures in  areas  of  law  or  judicial 
administration.  For  example,  sub- 
jects may  include  caseflow  manage- 
ment, information  technology',  budg- 
et preparation,  grant  writing,  and 
interviewing  and  hiring  techniques. 
The  courses  also  may  help  employees 
learn  about  broader  social  trends 
affecting  courts,  such  as  domestic 
violence,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  or 
changes  in  juvenile  crime. 


continued  from  page  I 

Once  the  course  descriptions  are 
written,  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Trial  Court's  Judicial  Institute 
will  organize  them  into  a  unified 
structure  that  provides  appropriate 
offerings  for  everyone.  The  resulting 
catalog  of  courses  likely  will  be  as 
large  as  that  of  a  small  college. 

"I  would  be  ver\'  surprised  if  the 
total  were  not  in  the  triple  digits,"  Air. 
Berg  says.  "In  the  District  Court 
alone,  we  easily  will  have  more  than 
one  hundred  courses.  Some  that  are 
not  specific  to  a  department  will  be 
combined  with  courses  of  other 
offices." 

The  catalog  also  will  designate 
each  course  as  a  part  of  a  core,  elec- 
tive, or  advanced  curriculum  for  each 
position.  Thus,  the  first  courses  a 
judge  or  employee  would  take  would 
be  the  core  courses  for  his  or  her  posi- 
tion. In  following  years,  they  would 
take  courses  from  the  other  two  cate- 
gories. 

"The  Universal  Court  Curriculum 
wiU  provide  two  advantages,"  sax's  Judi- 
cial Institute  Director  Marilyn  \\'ell- 


Court  Curriculum  continued  on  page  6 


Justice  Abrams  Retires  after  23  Years  on  Supreme  Judicial  Court 


Justice  Ruth  I.  Abrams,  the 
first  woman  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  retired  in 
December  after  twenty-three  years 
on  the  state's  highest  court. 

Justice  Abrams  was  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  on  February 
3,  1977,  by  then  Governor  Michael 
S.  Dukakis. 

A  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  she 
began  her  legal  career  by  working 
for  three  years  in  private  practice  at 


the  family  law  firm  of  Abrams, 
Abrams,  and  Abrams. 

She  then  worked  eight  years  as 
an  Assistant  District  Attorney'  in 
Middlesex  County,  and  two  years 
as  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
the  Appellate  Section  of  the 
Criminal  Division.  She  also  served 
two  years  as  Special  Counsel  to  the 
Supreme  Judiciitl  Court  before  she 
was  appointed  to  the  Superior 
Court  bench  in  1972. 

In   1986,  she  was  namecf  Co- 


Chair,  along  with  SJC  Associate 
Justice  John  Al.  Greaney,  of  the 
Gender  Bias  Stud\-  Committee, 
which  in  1989  published  a  major 
report  recommending  changes  to 
promote  gender  equalit\-  in  the 
courts  and  legal  communitx.  In 
March,  2000,  she  was  honored  b\- 
the  IVial  Court  s  Gender  Equalitv^ 
Committee  for  her  continuing 
efforts  and  dedication  toward  the 
promotion  of  gender  equality  in  the 
ludicial  sx  stem. 
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Members  of  the  Court  Curriculum  Project  and  representatives  of  several  of  the  Judicial  Branch 
"Learning  Centers"  met  at  the  Brooke  Courthouse  in  Boston  earlier  this  month.  Pictured  standing, 
from  left,  are  Marilyn  Wellington,  Judicial  Institute  Director;  William  Letendre,  AOTC  Planning  and 
Development  Department  Program  Manager;  Tamara  McClinton,  Superior  Court  Regional 
Coordinator;  Lois  Frankel,  AOTC  Human  Resources  Department  Coordinator  for  Gender  Issues;  and 
Jennifer  Terminesi,  Judicial  Institute  Program  Manager.  Seated,  from  left,  are  Robert  LaRocca,  AOTC 
Court  Facilities  Bureau  Operations  Manager;  Jennifer  Mason,  AOTC  Information  Technology 
Department  Program  Manager;  Harvey  Chopp,  Housing  Court  Court  Administrator;  Robin  Yancey, 
AOTC  Security  Department  Associate  Director;  and  Melvin  Karas,  Land  Court  Assistant  Clerk- 
Magistrate. 


Court  Curriculum 

ington.  "One,  it  will  provide  more  educa- 
tion for  ev'er\'one.  Two,  it  will  organize 
whole  streams  of  courses  that  build  on 
one  another,  and  address  needs  that  keep 
coming  up  throughout  the  system. 

"We  see  this  as  a  dynamic,  continu- 
ing process,"  she  says.  "The  course 
offerings  will  always  be  relevant,  even 
as  the  court  system's  needs  change.  For 
example,  we  will  always  have  slots  open 
to  cover  emergency  procedures  and  to 
go  over  new  laws  and  rulings." 

Most  courses  will  take  a  full  day, 
with  some  possibly  being  as  short  as  a 
half-day  and  others  requiring  more 
time.  For  example,  a  management 
course  currently  offered  by  the  Judicial 
Institute  takes  eight  days. 

For  now,  however,  the  Board's 
immediate  goal  is  to  identify  the  compre- 
hensiv  e  educational  needs  of  the  Judicial 
Branch.  Once  that  has  occurred,  several 
other  steps  will  be  taken  before  the  col- 
lege can  open  its  doors. 

'Once  we  know  what  we  need  to 
present,  then  we  need  to  answer  the 
question,  'What's  the  best  way  to  teach 
this  material'.'"'  Mr.  Berg  says.  "Not  all 
courses  will  necessarily  require  ever\'- 
one  to  travel  to  the  same  place  to  take 
the  same  class.  We're  considering  vari- 


ous methods  of  distance  learning,  such 
as  videoconferencing,  in  which  courses 
could  be  simultaneously  conducted  at 
several  points.  Some  courses  also  might 
be  most  appropriate  for  written  courses, 
and  some  might  be  suitable  for  com- 
puter-based learning. " 


The  Board  also  is  working  on  pro- 
viding in-house  teachers.  In  June,  the 
Board  circulated  a  survey  to  all 
judges,  clerks,  assistant  clerks,  regis- 
ters and  assistant  registers,  and  chief 
and  assistant  chief  probation  officers 
Court  Curriculum  continued  on  page  7 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court 
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Journalists  Study  Courts 

at  Judiciary/Media 
Committee's  'Law  School' 

More  than  125  print  and  broadcast  jour- 
nalists received  a  broad  education  about  the 
iMassachusetts  court  system  during  two 
recent  sessions  oi  the  Law  School  for 
Journalists,  a  program  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Judici- 
ary/Media Committee  and  the  Flaschner 
Judicial  Institute. 

Reporters  and  editors  who  attended  the 
sessions  asked  many  questions  and  gave  the 
sessions  rave  reviews. 

The  sessions,  held  at  the  Channel  5  televi- 
sion studio  in  Needham  in  October  and  at  the 
Boston  Globe  in  November,  were  moderated 
by  retired  Massachusetts  Appeals  Court 
Justice  Rudolph  Kass.  The  three  featured 
speakers  were  Court  Administrator  Alexander 
M.  McNeil  of  the  Appeals  Court,  speaking  on 
the  judicial  system  and  its  components; 
Superior  Court  Judge  Christine  M.  McEvoy, 
on  criminal  procedure;  and  Superior  Court 
iJudge  James  F.  AlcHugh,  on  ci\  il  procedure. 

A  second  part  oi  the  school,  covering 
legal  terminology,  court  access,  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  understanding  appellate  opinions, 
will  be  ottered  in  the  spring. 


In  the  photo  at  top,  Court  Administrator  Alexander  M. 
McNeil  briefs  "Law  School"  students  in  a  Channel  5  stu- 
dio on  the  structure  of  the  state  and  federal  court  sys- 
tems. At  left,  retired  Appeals  Court  Justice  Rudolph 
Kass  answers  a  question  from  the  audience.  From  the 
left  are  Judge  James  F.  McHugh,  Judge  Christine  M. 
McEvoy,  and  Mr.  McNeil. 


Court  Curriculum 

to  determine  how  many  would  be  will- 
ing to  teach  courses  in  their  areas  ot 
expertise. 

"We've  identified  more  than  200 
people  who  want  to  teach,"  Ms. 
Wellington  says.  "The  court  system  has  a 
great  reservoir  ot  talent  that  we  can  tap 
for  this  project." 

She  also  notes  that  the  Universal 
Court  Curriculum  will  not  replace  exist- 
ing educational  programs,  but  will 
instead  complement  and  provide  an 
overarching    framework    for  them. 


Although  the  Judicial  Institute  will  be 
the  main  provider  ot  courses  within  the 
college,  courses  also  will  be  ottered  by 
individual  offices  and  court  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  by  third-parf\' 
providers,  such  as  the  Fkischner 
Judicial  Institute. 

Another  issue  is  finding  the  neces- 
sary financial  resources.  "We're  taking 
the  view  that  first  we  need  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  we  want  to  do,  and 
then  we  can  go  about  finding  the 
resources  to  make  it  happen,  "  Mr.  Berg 


continued  from  page  6 

says.  "It's  ver\-  difficult  to  obtain  fund- 
ing for  a  project  without  specific 
plans.  " 

Ms.  Wellington  adds  that  much  of 
the  success  of  the  project  depends  on 
getting  input  from  as  many  people  as 
possible.  "We  want  the  whole  court  svs- 
tem  to  be  involved  in  this.  Education  is 
the  ke\'  to  success  in  ev  erv  bodv  s  posi- 
tions, and  to  the  success  of  the  court  s\"s- 
tem  as  a  whole.  This  project  makes  the 
statement  to  even  one  that  we  re  serious 
about  education.  ■ 
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*Long  Road  to  Justice'  Exhibit  Brings 
African  American  History  to  Courts 

The  "Long  Road  to  Justice,"  a  multimedia  exhibit  presenting  the  his- 
tory of  African  Americans  in  the  Massachusetts  courts,  will  be  traveling  to 
eleven  courthouses  around  the  Commonwealth  following  its  successful 
opening  in  Boston's  Edward  W.  Brooke  Courthouse. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  and  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara 
spoke  at  the  September  opening  of  the  exhibit,  which  is  sponsored  by  The 
Justice  George  Lewis  Ruffin  Society.  Speakers  also  included  Superior  Court 
Judge  Julian  T.  Houston,  the  guiding  force  behind  the  exhibit,  and  Superior 
Court  Judge  Maria  I.  Lopez,  the  Ruffin  Society  President. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibit  can  learn  about  key  Massachusetts  leaders  who 
have  shaped  African  Americans'  quest  for  justice  throughout  the  United 
States.  Colorful  panels  describe  the  lives  of  historic  figures  such  as  Justice 
Ruffin  (1834-1886),  who  in  1883  became  the  first  African  American  judge 
in  Massachusetts.  They  also  can  read  about  cases  including  two  in  1783 
that  freed  Elizabeth  Freeman  and  Quock  Walker  from  slavery,  and  the  land- 
mark 1974  federal  case,  Morgan  v.  Hennigan,  which  ordered  school  deseg- 
regation. 

The  exhibit  also  features  a  replica  of  a  court  bench  and  a  video  pres- 
entation that  includes  interviews  of  current  African  American  leaders  of 
the  bench  and  bar. 

Over  the  next  twenty-one  months,  the  exhibit  will  travel  to  the  follow- 


ing courts,  for  approximately  two  months  each:  Dorchester  District  Court; 
Roxbury  District  Court/Dudley  Branch  Library;  Quincy  District  Court; 
Brockton  District  Court;  Fall  River  Juvenile  Court;  the  Hall  of  Justice  in 
Springfield;  Berkshire  Superior  Court  in  Pittsfield;  Worcester  Superior 
Court;  The  Fenton  Judicial  Center  in  Lawrence;  Lynn  District  Court;  and 
the  United  States  Courthouse  at  Fan  Pier  in  Boston. 


CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

9       Judicial  Institute:  "Laptop  PCs  &  I^gal  Research,  "  forjudges,  from 
12:30  to  4:00  p.m.  at  a  site  to  be  announced.  (Additional  sessions  are 
scheduled  for  twenty-three  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  through  June  28.) 
Flaschner  Judicial  Institute,  Science  &  Technology  Series:  "Abrah  am  Lincoln's 
DNA  and  Other  Adventures  in  Genetics:  Reading  and  Discussion  wath  Author 
Philip  R.  Reilly,  "  from  5:00  to  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Social  Law  Library  in  Boston. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day  —  Courts  are  closed. 

Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Hon.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins  Annual  Appellate 
Year  in  Review,  "  Irom  5:00  to  7:30  p.m.  at  Boston  C!ollege  Law  School. 
SJC  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Alarshall's  keynote  address  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Bar  Association  Annual  Conference,  at  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston. 


11 


15 
18 

27 


FEBRUARY 

2       Judicial  Institute:  "Legal  Update  lor  Superior  Court  Clerks  &  Assistant 

Clerks,  "  Irom  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  a  site  in  central  Massachusetts  to  be 
iinnounced. 

7       Judicial  Institute:  "Delivering  Exemplary  Customer  Service,"  for  selected 
support  staff,  from  1:00  to  4:00  p.m.  at  Ouinsigamond  Community 
College  in  Worcester. 

Washington's  Birthday  —  Courts  are  closed. 


19 

MARCH 
15-16 


23 


Statewide  Conference  on  Unrepresented  Litigants,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Judicial  Institute  and  the  State  Justice  Institute,  tor  judges,  court  personnel, 
lawyers,  and  advocates,  at  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Worcester. 
Judicial  Institute:  "Legal  Update  for  Registers  &  Assistant  Registers,"  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  an  eastern  Massachusetts  site  to  be  announced. 


For  more  inlormation  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
For  more  information  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  542-8838. 
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Justice  Robert  Cordy 
Becomes  Newest 
Member  of  SJC 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Robert  J.  Cordy  says 
two  words  characterize  his  hrst 
month  on  the  state's  highest  court: 
"exhilarating  and  daunting.  " 

"It  is  totalK'  exhilarating  to 
grapple  with  issues  ot  signih- 
cance,  work  with  ternficalK'  tal- 
ented colleagues,  and  help  dehne 
and  make  sure  the  law  is  properly 
applied,"  he  says.  "However,  there 
is  a  lot  to  learn.  The  learning  cur\'e 
is  straight  up." 

Justice  Cordy  became  the 
newest  member  of  the  state's 
highest  court  on  February  I, 
when  he  was  administered  the 
oath  of  office  by  Governor  Paul 
Cellucci.  His  appointment  fills 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  retire- 
ment in  December  of  Associate 
Justice  Ruth  I.  Abrams,  who  was 
the  first  woman  on  the  SJC  and 


Justice  Cordy 
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INSIDE  S 

Distinguished  guest  readers  help 
Trial  Court  Child  Care  Centers 
promote  literacy  to  families. 

Page  4 

SJC  Committee  works  to  encourage 
pro  bono  work  by  attorneys. 

Page  5 

Hundreds  attend  Statewide 
Conference  on  Unrepresented  Litigants 
in  Worcester.                               Page  7 

National  Center  for  State  Courts  honors 
Orange  District  Court  First  Justice 
Thomas  T.  Merrigan                      Page  8 

Before  a  recent  drug  court  session,  District  Court  Regional  Administrative  Justice  Robert  A.  Cornetta 
pauses  a  moment  with  Lynn  District  Court  personnel  who  regularly  assist  with  the  sessions,  including, 
from  left,  Court  Officer  Donna  M.  Mills,  Probation  Officer  Donald  Castle,  Probation  Officer  Jennifer  A. 
Basile,  and  Assistant  Clerk  Daniel  J.  Day. 

Drug  Court  Sessions  Help 
Defendants  Defeat  Addiction 

Since  their  beginning  in  earU*  1992  in  Massachusetts,  drug  courts  have  spread 
to  seventeen  courts  across  the  state,  with  five  more  in  the  planning  stages. 

Drug  courts  —  the  common  name  lor  court  sessions  dedicated  to  the  treatment 
of  defendants  with  the  most  severe  substance  abuse  problems  —  operate  \n  the 
District  Courts  in  Brighton,  Chelsea,  Dorchester.  East  Boston.  Framingham, 
Greenfield,  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Orange,  Quinc\-.  RoxbuiA". 
South  Boston,  and  Worcester,  and  in  the  Essex  Ju\  enile  Court  in  L\-nn  and  Salem. 

Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and  Management  Barbara  .A.  Dortch-Okara 
savs  that  "drug  courts  are  problem-soK  ing  courts.  The\-  are  part  ot  what  has  been 
called  the  therapeutic  justice  mo\  ement,  based  on  the  idea  that  the  justice  system 
can  and  should  do  more  for  the  people  who  appear  belore  them.  Drug  courts  have 
the  courts  much  more  in\  ol\  ed  in  providing  ser\  ices  to  the  delendants,  or  clients, 


Drug  Courts 
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Photo  by  Riw  AliU-.itoii 

Governor  Paul  Cellucci  administers  the  oath  of  office  to  SJC  Justice  Robert  J.  Cordy  in  the  House 
Chamber  of  the  State  House. 


Justice  Cordy  continued  from  page  1 

who  served  twenty-three  years. 
Illustrious  predecessors  to  the  seat 
also  include  former  Associate  and 
Chiet  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  who  served  on  the 
SJC  tor  twenty-two  years  before 
his  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1902. 

"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has 
been  one  of  my  heroes  since  law 
school,"  Justice  Cordy  says.  "I 
couldn't  believe  it  when  Justice 
Abrams  showed  me  the  list  of 
Justices  who  have  occupied  this 
seat.  " 

Justice  Cordy's  appointment 
ends  a  sixteen-month  period  of 
changes  to  the  Court.  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall  became 
Chief  Justice  on  October  H,  1999, 
the  same  day  that  Associate  Justices 
Francis  X.  Spina  and  Judith  A. 
Cowin  were  appointed.  Eleven 
months  later,  on  September  6,  2000, 
Associate  Justice  Martha  B. 
Sosman  was  appointed  to  the  Court. 

None  of  the  current  Justices 
will  reach  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  70  until  the  year  2009. 

Justice  Cordy  says  he  especial- 
ly enjoys  working  with  the  other 
Justices  during  the  oral  argument 
of  cases  before  the  Court.  "It's  a  true 
pleasure  to  participate  wi  th  the 
other  Justices  to  try  to  understand 

—  to  try  to  glean  from  the  advocates 

—  exactly  what  the  issues  are  and 
how  we  should  view  them.  " 

Outside  the  Courtroom,  the 
work  of  the  SJC  also  is  exhilarating 
and  daunting.  "The  individual 
Justices  do  a  lot  more  than  just 
writing  opinions  assigned  to  them. 
Each  Justice  has  to  spend  time 
preparing  to  hear  all  the  cases  and 
reviewing  the  other  Justices'  draft 
opinions.  The  amount  of  time  doing 
that  is  substantial." 

He  adds  that  he  is  particularly 
interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  SJC's  role  within  the  judicial 


'Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  been  one  of  my 
heroes  since  law  school.  I 
couldn't  believe  it  when 
Justice  Abrams  showed 
me  the  list  of  Justices 
who  have  occupied  this 
seat." 

—  SJC  Associate  Justice 
Robert  J.  Cordy 


system.  "I  want  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  how  the  Court 
positions  itself  to  ensure  that  it  gets 
the  cases  it  needs  to  get  to  ensure 
that  the  law  develops  and  functions 
as  it  should.  ...  The  Appeals  Court 
does  a  wonderful  job  in  hearing  a 
wide  range  of  cases.  We  can  be 
more  selective  in  choosing  cases 
that  can  help  most  appropriately 
define  the  law.  " 


Justice  Cordy  began  his  legal 
career  after  graduating  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1974,  following  his 
graduation,  cum  laink,  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1971.  He 
worked  three  and  one-half  years  as  a 
defense  attorney  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Defenders  Committee,  then 
worked  for  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  becoming  a  Special 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  1978. 
In  1979  he  became  Associate  General 
Counsel  in  Charge  of  Enforcement 
for  the  State  Ethics  Commission, 
before  moving  to  the  United  States 
Attorney's  Office  in  1982. 

Under  then  U.S.  Attorney 
William  F.  Weld,  Justice  Cordy 
rose  to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the 
Public  Corruption  Unit  in  1985.  He 
then  practiced  four  years  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Burns 
&  Levinson  before  returning  in 
1991  to  public  service  as  Chief 
Legal  Counsel  to  Governor  Weld. 
In  1993  he  joined  McDermott,  Will 
&  Emery,  becoming  the  managing 
partner  of  firm's  Boston  office  in 
1998.  ■ 
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Drug  Courts 

and  helping  sok  e  the  problems  ol  sub- 
stance abuse.  " 

The  key  distinction  of  a  drug  court 
session  from  a  regular  court  session  is 
the  defendants'  weekly  contact  w  ith 
the  judge.  According  to  South  Boston 
District  Court  First  Justice  Robert  P. 
Ziemian,  who  started  the  First  drug 
couii:  in  the  state  and  has  helped  estab- 
lish many  of  the  currently  operating 
drug  courts,  the  sessions  are  a  power- 
ful weapon  against  drug  addiction 
because  they  combine  treatment  and 
the  judicial  system. 

"The  big  secret  to  drug  courts' 
success  is  that  judges  can  coerce  peo- 
ple to  stick  with  their  treatment  pro- 
grams, whether  by  threat  or  actual  use 
ol  shorter  periods  of  incarceration,  "  he 
says.  "When  people  are  incarcerated 
for  a  substantial  length  of  time,  the 
rate  of  recidivism  is  much  higher.  I 
often  will  sentence  a  defendant  to  )ail 
overnight,  tor  a  weekend,  or  )ust  long 
enough  for  them  to  detox  to  be  able  to 
get  them  into  a  treatment  program.  " 

Dependable  Response 

District  Court  Regional  Admini- 
strative Justice  Robert  A.  Cornetta, 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  dis- 
patching Judge  Ziemian  to  different 
courts  to  establish  various  drug  court 
sessions,  adds  that  defendants  who 
successfully  progress  through  then- 
treatment  are  gradually  required  to 
report  to  the  sessions  less  frequently. 

Those  who  commit  missteps  along 
the  way,  however,  are  never  aban- 
doned. "Th  is  resource  is  so  valuable," 
Judge  Cornetta  says,  "that  we  won't 
use  it  on  First-  or  second-time  offenders. 
We're  looking  for  the  defendant  with  a 
very,  ver\'  high  risk  of  relapse.  Once  a 
relapse  occurs,  the  client  can  anticipate 
a  response  that  is  swift  and  sure.  " 

The  defendants  also  can  count  on 
the  court  to  stick  with  them.  "We 
never  give  up  on  them,  "  Judge 
Cornetta  says.  "They  know  that  if  they 
sta\'  long  enough  the\'  will  turn  around 
their  lives.  " 

He  also  emphasizes  that  judges 
are  highly  cognizant  of  the  defendants' 


'The  big  secret  to  drug 
courts'  success  is  that  judges 
can  coerce  people  to  stick 
with  their  treatment  pro- 
grams, whether  by  threat  or 
actual  use  of  shorter  periods 
of  incarceration.' 

—  South  Boston  District  Court 
First  Justice  Robert  P.  Ziemian 


right  to  due  process.  Defendants  are 
represented  by  counsel  at  every  step, 
and  have  the  right  to  opt  out  of  the 
program  at  any  time.  "Drug  courts  are 
\'er\'  intense,"  he  says.  "Some  people 
may  choose  longer  jail  time  as  an  easi- 
er alternative.  The  only  thing  we  need 
from  the  client  is  their  cooperation.  " 

Drug  courts  depend  on  more  than 
the  intensive,  personal  invoK'ement  of 
judges,  however.  Enrolling  the  defen- 
dants in  appropriate  treatment  pro- 
grams is  half  the  equation,  and  that 
requires  a  high  level  of  cooperation 
among  many  court  and  community 
organizations. 

A  crucial  factor  is  the  availability' 
of  a  wide  variety  of  treatment  pro- 
grams, such  as  detoxification,  day 
reporting,  residential.  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  Narcotics  Anonymous, 
and  individual  counseling.  The  pro- 
grams serve  clients  of  varying  cultures 
and  languages,  and  who  ha\e  wideK' 
disparate  treatment  needs  other  than 
substance  abuse. 

"There  has  to  be  someone  in  the 
courthouse  who  can  broker  all  of  those 
services,  "  Judge  Ziemian  says.  "The 
broker,  often  someone  in  the  Probation 
Department,  must  be  someone  who  can 
deal  with  many  different  kinds  of  peo- 
ple, and  be  very  familiar  with  the  t\  pes 
of  treatment  programs  in  the  area.  " 

Salem  District  Court  Chief 
Probation  Officer  Judith  M.  Collins 
says  the  drug  court  session  in  L\  nn, 
which  handles  cases  from  the  District 
Courts  in  Lynn  and  Salem  and  is 
presided  over  hy  Ipswich  District  Court 


continued  from  page  1 

Judge  David  A.  Lowy,  regularly  works 
with  six  or  seven  area  treatment  pro- 
grams. Lynn  District  Court  Probation 
Officers  Jennifer  Basile  and  Donald 
Castle,  and  Salem  District  Court 
Probation  Officers  Sean  Whalen  and 
Ellen  Winschel  manage  the  caseload. 

Chief  Probation  Officer  Collins 
adds  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  ses- 
sion became  very  apparent  during  a 
recent  graduation  ceremony  for  defen- 
dants who  completed  the  program. 
Several  told  the  court  that  the  gradua- 
tion marked  the  most  positive  accom- 
plishment of  their  lives.  'For  anyone 
who  saw  that  graduation,  if  they 
weren't  believers  before,  the\'  certainly 
are  now.  There  is  definitely  a  place 
within  the  system  for  drug  courts.  " 

The  Administrative  OfFice  of  the 
Trial  Court's  OfFice  of  Community' 
Corrections  also  is  very  invoked  with 
the  drug  courts.  "We're  tapping  into 
OCC  resources  wherever  and  whene\'- 
er  possible,  "  Judge  Cornetta  sa\'s. 
"This  partnership  is  working  out  ver\' 
well  in  places  where  OCC  is  a\  ai  lable." 

In  the  beginning 

Judge  Ziemian  recalls  that  the 
planning  for  the  first  drug  court,  in 
Suffolk  County,  began  during  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  confer- 
ence in  January'  1992.  After  a  seminar 
on  the  topic,  he  began  discussing  drug 
courts  with  members  of  the  non-profit 
group  Boston  Coalition  Against  Drugs 
and  Violence.  The  Coalition  later  won 
a  grant,  and  with  that  and  \anous 
other  funding,  Dorchester  District 
Court  opened  its  first  drug  session  in 
June.  1995. 

The  session  ran  there  until 
Februar\'.  1999.  when  the  grants 
ended,  but  b\-  then  sessions  in  West 
Roxbur\-,  Roxbur\-.  and  South  Boston 
had  begun  and  were  able  to  continue 
the  services  for  the  Dorchester  clients. 
The  Dorchester  drug  session  has  since 
restarted. 

Drug  courts  in  Massachusetts 
ha\e  receixed  a  powerful  boost  from 

Drug  Courts  contiitut\i  on  piigc  4 
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Child  Care  Initiative 
Boosts  Literacy 
of  Children  and  Adults 

The  Trial  Courts  ten  child  care 
centers  are  actively  promoting  the 
importance  of  reading  —  to  both  the 
children  w'ho  visit  the  centers  and 
their  parents  or  guardians  —  through 
a  program  called  the  FamiK'  Literacy' 
Initiative. 

Each  child  \isiting  a  center  is 
given  a  book  to  keep,  thanks  in  part  to 
a  $50,000  grant  this  fiscal  year  b\'  the 
Alassachusetts  Department  ot  Ekluca- 
tion.  Staff  members  frequentK-  read  to 
their  \'oung  \  isitors  from  a  w  ide  selec- 
tion of  children's  books  at  the  centers, 
which  also  are  equipped  with  personal 
computers  and  fun,  learn-to-read  soft- 
ware programs. 

The  importance  of  reading  also  is 
emphasized  hy  prominent  guest  read- 
ers, including  judges  and  local  legisla- 
tors, who  drop  in  to  read  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

Staff  at  the  centers  also  are  able  to 
help  parents  and  guardians  who  may 
be  struggling  with  illiteracy.  "This  is  a 
setting  where  parents  can  disclose 
their  own  abilities  and  be  referred  to 


Plymouth  Probate  and  Family  Court  Judge  James  V.  Menno  reads  "The  Rainbow  Fish,"  by  Marcus 
Pfister,  to  young  visitors  at  the  Brockton  Trial  Court  Children's  Center.  Judge  Menno  served  as  a  guest 
reader  as  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Court  Child  Care  Project's  Family  Literacy  Initiative.  His 
audience  also  includes,  from  right,  Brockton  Children's  Center  Director  Ellen  Brown  and  staff  mem- 
bers Lilian  Davila  and  Brianna  Berry. 


appropriate  services,  "  says  Alice  Reitz, 
Director  of  the  Alassachusetts  Trial 
Court  Child  Care  Project,  an  office 
wathin  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Trial  Court. 

ITer  office  now  o\ersees  ten  chil- 
dren's  centers,    including   one  that 


opened  in  Februar\'  at  the  Brockton 
Trial  Court  and  one  that  opened  in 
Alarch  at  the  Chelsea  Trial  Court. 
With  all  ten  centers  operating,  Als. 
Reitz  expects  approximately  16,000 
\isitors  per  \'ear,  up  from  13,500  \'isi- 
tors  last  fiscal  year. 


Drug  Courts 

the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Drug 
Courts  Program  Office.  Funding  from 
that  program  and  several  smaller 
sources  has  totaled  approximately  $4.1 
million  since  1995. 

Sandy  Souza,  AOTC  Grant  Spe- 
cialist, explains  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  provided  several  $30,000 
planning  grants  for  Massachusetts 
courts.  Courts  apply  for  such  grants  by 
first  forming  a  team  of  up  to  ten  people 
that  must  include  a  judge  and  a  planning 
coordinator,  and  may  include  defense 
attorneys,  prosecutors,  treatment  pro- 
viders, and  communit)'  representarives, 
such  as  school  officials.  The  grant  then 
helps  to  pay  for  four  training  sessions 
conducted  at  successful  drug  courts  in 
Alassachusetts  and  other  statesr  The 
Drug  Courts  Program  Office  and  the 


National  Association  of  Drug  Court 
Professionals  recently  designated  the 
drug  court  conducted  by  Judge  Thomas 
T.  Alerngan  at  Orange  District  Court  a 
mentor  court  to  help  train  teams  from 
across  the  United  States. 

Once  the  training  phase  has  been 
completed,  the  teams  can  applv  to  the 
Drug  Courts  Program  Office  for  an 
implementation  grant  of  up  to 
$500,000  for  three  vears.  After  that,  a 
court  may  applv  for  a  $300,000 
enhancement  grant  to  expand  services 
or  prov  ide  for  a  different  target  popu- 
lation. The  drug  court  at  Haverhill 
District  Court,  conducted  bv  Judge 
Kevin  Al.  Herlihy,  has  won  one  of 
each  of  the  three  grants. 

Eventual Iv,  however,  the  grant 
funding  ends  and   the   court  must 


continued  from  page  3 
incorporate  costs  of  the  drug  sessions 
into  its  normal  budgetarv  structure. 
The  most  significant  cost  is  for  treat- 
ment programs  for  the  defendants, 
and  the  courts  are  finding  wa^'s  to  pay 
for  those  services.  Some  can  be  paid 
for  through  OCC  and  Probation 
Department  resources,  the 

Department  of  Health,  city  or  town 
programs,  or  in  some  cases,  through 
insurance  plans. 

Judge  Cornetta  notes  that  no  mat- 
ter where  the  funding  comes  from, 
however,  it  still  represents  a  significant 
financial  savings  to  the  state  as  a 
whole.  "A  year  of  incarceration  costs 
an  average  of  $36,000,  while  treatment 
in  a  drug  court  setting  costs  $5,000  or 

Drug  Courts  continued  on  page  5 
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SJC  Committee  Encourages  Pro  Bono  efforts 


services  tor  the  benefit  ot  persons  of 
limited  means." 

In  August,  1999.  the  SJC  formed 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Pro  Bono 
Legal  Services  to  promote  volunteer 
legal  work  done  throughout  the  state. 

"The  Committee  is  trying  to  deal 
with  a  massive  need  lor  pro  bono  work," 
says  SJC  Associate  Justice  Francis  X. 
Spina,  who  is  on  the  Committee.  "It  is  a 
pervasive  problem  that  cries  out  to  be 
solved." 

He  adds  that  one  way  in  which  the 
Judiciary  helps  encourage  pro  bono 
services  is  by  mentioning  the  SJC  Rule 
during  the  swearing-in  ceremonies  of 
new  lawyers.  Packets  ol  information 
distributed  to  the  new  law^'ers  also 
include  copies  of  the  Rule. 

Committee  Chair  Alar\-  K.  R\  an,  a 
partner  in  Boston's  Nutter,  iMcClennen 
&  Fish,  LLP  and  a  former  President  of 
the  Boston  Bar  Association,  points  out 
that  Rule  6.1  does  not  require  lawyers 
to  perform  pro  bono  work,  but  is  intend- 
ed to  help  maintain  the  .Massachusetts 
legal  tradition  of  helping  people  in 
need. 

"The  Alassachusetts  bar  has  long 
been  committed  to  a  broad  range  of 
public  service.  We're  hoping  to  promote 
that  culture  to  new  members,"  she  sa_\  s. 


Two  grandparents  entered  the 
Hampden  Probate  and  Family  Court 
with  a  troubling  problem.  Their  grand- 
child  had  been  living  with  them  for 
some  time,  because  their  daughter  — 
the  child  's  mother  and  legal  guardian  — 
was  struggling  with  a  substance  addic- 
tion. The  daughter's  recent  arrest,  how- 
ever, meant  that  custody  of  the  child 
was  about  to  go  to  the  Department  of 
Social  Services. 

As  they  could  not  afford  an  attor- 
ney, the  grandparents  entered  the  court- 
house with  little  more  than  the  simple 
desire  to  keep  their  grandchild  living 
with  them.  They  had  no  idea  of  how  to 
obtain  a  temporary'  guardianship  of  a 
mmor,  much  less  of  the  forms  they  need- 
ed, how  to  till  them  out,  or  how  to  pres- 
ent their  case  to  a  judge. 

Once  they  got  inside  the  court- 
house, however,  they  discovered  that 
they  did,  in  fact,  have  an  attorney  they 
could  turn  to  for  help.  Court  clerks 
referred  them  to  the  Hampden  Probate 
and  Family  Court's  Lawyer  for  the  Day 
program,  where  Northampton  attorney 
Gene  Friedlander  was  volunteering  his 
services. 

Air.  Friedlander,  who  serves  in  the 
pro  bono  program  about  ten  days  each 
year,  says  he  helped  the  grandparents 
fill  out  papers  for  a  permanent 
guardianship  and  a  motion  for  tempo- 


Drug  Courts 

less, '  he  notes.  "Drug  courts  are  ver\^ 
very  attractive  from  this  viewpoint.  " 

As  drug  courts  became  more  com- 
mon, many  people  involved  in  their 
development  wanted  to  preserve  their 
experiences  of  how  to  operate  an  effec- 
tive session.  As  part  of  that  effort.  Chief 
Justice  Dortch-Okara  in  1999  estab- 
lished a  working  group,  chaired  b\' 
Judge  Cornetta,  to  draft  a  policy  on  drug 
courts'  formation  and  implementation. 
The  policy  was  approved  and  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Chief  Justice  in  January. 

The  polic\'  is  designed  to  be  fle.xible 
to  allow  drug  courts  to  respond  to  their 
local  conditions  while  also  pro\iding 


'The  Committee  is  trying  to 
deal  with  a  massive  need  for 
pro  bono  work.  The  number  of 
pro      litigants  before  the 
courts  is  a  pervasive  problem 
that  cries  out  to  be  solved.' 

—  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Associate  Justice  Francis  X.  Spina 


rary  guardianship,  and  told  them  what 
to  expect  when  they  came  before  the 
judge.  By  day's  end,  the  judge  granted 
them  temporary  custody. 

"Lots  of  lawyers  do  this,  "  says  Air. 
Friedlander,  who  helps  ten  to  fifteen  lit- 
igants each  day  he  volunteers.  "Pro- 
grams such  as  Lawyer  for  the  Da\' 
show  that  there  is  this  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  bar.  It's  a  good  way  for 
lawyers  to  give  something  back.  " 

Rule  6.1 

Air.  Friedlander's  commitment  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  attitude  that  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  encourag- 
ing. On  Januaiy  4,  1999,  the  SJC 
approved  Rule  6.1  of  the  Alassa- 
chusetts Rules  of  Professional 
Conduct,  which  states  that  "A  lawyer 
should  provide  annually  at  least  twen- 
ty-five hours  of  pro  botio  publico  legal 


guidelines  to  help  new  programs  run 
efficiently  from  the  beginning.  The  pol- 
ic\'  also  calls  for  a  uniform  means  of  col- 
lecting data,  such  as  recidivism  rates, 
outcomes  of  particular  treatment  types, 
and  anonymous  participant  profiles. 

The  drug  courts  are  currentK' 
developing  a  method  to  track  data,  but 
Judge  Cornetta  estimates  that  drug 
court  participants  ha\'e  a  recidn  ism  rate 
of  35  percent  to  40  percent  —  well 
below  the  recidi\ism  rates  of  similar 
defendants  in  non-drug  court  programs. 

In  the  end,  the  drug  courts'  most 
significant  accomplishment  is  the 
opportunit\'  to  pro\  ide  hope  for  a  better 


Pro  Bono  .  >  'itinued  on  page  6 


continued  from  page  4 

life  to  the  approximateK'  500  Alassa- 
chusetts participants. 

Chief  Justice  Dortch-Okara  sa\s 
her  \isits  to  two  recent  drug  court 
graduations  were  ver\-  mo\  ing  experi- 
ences. At  the  graduation  in  L\  nn.  "One 
woman  said  she  was  e.xperiencing  the 
first  long-term  period  of  sobnetA"  in  her 
life.  She  was  \en'  thankful  to  the  pro- 
bation stafL 

"Judges  feel  \  er\  good  about  the 
progress  we  re  making.  The  clients  teel 
the\-  re  making  progress,  and.  often  for 
the  first  time.  the\-  feel  hope  for  the 
future,  rhat  is  what  this  program  can 
do  for  them.  ■ 
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And  justice  for  al 


Across  Massachusetts)  in  every  community,  on  every  day, 
people  face  serious  legal  pr^pAuu*.  Famtties  are  illegally  e\i,:.u^ 
People  are  unfairly  denied  public  as^slance. 

Children  are  excluded  froi 
They  need  help.  They 

If  every  Massachusi 
of  pro  bono  work  or 
we  could  approach  justi 

Give  your  time.  Sha 

Contact: 

■  Your  local  pro  boi 

■  The  Massachusetts 
at  (617)  338-0500 

■  The  Boston  Bar  Associatio 
at  (617)  742-061"^  -vt 

Make  a  difference 
Do  it  today. 


Sponsored  by  the  b; 


Bono  Legal  Services  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Photo:  Keller  &  Peet  Associates 


Community  Legal  Services  and  Counseling  Center 

One  West  Slieel 
Cambridge  MA  02139-1707 
617.661-1010  ■  www  cteacc  ofg 

Legal  Service*  for  Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands 

460  West  Main  Street 
Hyannis  MA  02601-3653 
508-775-7020  ■  wwwlsea.org 

Massachusetts  Justice  Proiect 

57  Suffolk  Street,  4tfi  Floor 

Holyotie.  MA  01040 

413-533-2660  ■ 

332  Mam  Street.  Suite  640 

Worcester  MA  01 608 

508-831-9886 


Merrimacli  Valley  Legal  Services 

35  John  Street  Suite  302 
Lowell,  MA  01852-1101 
978-458-1465  ■ 
170  Common  Street.  Suite  303 
Lawrence.  MA  01640 
978-687-1177  ■  www  rmHegal  org 

Melghheitieod  Legal  Servtees 

37  Fhend  Street.  3nj  Floor 

Lynn.  MA  01902-3016 

781-599-7730  ■  www  neigllbortioodlaw  org 

Neiw  Center  lor  Legal  Advocacy 

257  Union  Street 

New  Bedford.  MA  02740 

508-979-7160  x3008 


South  Middlesex  Legal  Services 

354  Wawerty  SIreel.  3rd  Ftooi 
Framingham.  MA  01702-7079 
508-820-1830 

Volunteer  Lawyers  Project  of  the 
Boston  Bar  Association 

29  Tempte  Place 
Boston.  MA  02111-1350 
617-423-0648  ■  wwwvlpnet  org 

Wemen^  Bar  Association  of  MA 

6  Beacon  Street.  Suite  915 
Boston.  MA  02108-5004 
617-973-6666  ■  www  womensftar  org 


Pro  Bono 

"Almost  fifty  percent  of  the  attor- 
neys practicing  in  Massachusetts  have 
practiced  for  less  than  ten  years.  This 
highlights  the  role  that  bar  associations 
can  play  to  preserve  the  Massachusetts 
tradition." 

She  adds  that  there  is  no  shortage  of 
opportunity  tor  performing  pro  hono 
work.  As  many  as  ninety  percent  of  all 
tenants  who  appear  in  Housing  Court 
are  pro  t'£',  or  unrepresented,  while  more 
than  halt  of  all  litigants  m  Probate  and 
Family  Court  are  pro  je. 

A  way  in  which  the  Committee 
hopes  to  help  shape  future  pro  hono 
efforts  IS  by  sui'veying  lawyers  on  the 
type  and  extent  of  volunteer  work  they 
are  performing  now.  Over  the  next  few 
months,  the  Committee  plans  to  distrib- 
ute surveys  to  attorneys  to  track  changes 
in  participation  over  time. 

"There's  really  no  way  to  tell  how 
much  the  amount  pro  hono  work  being 
done  has  increased  since  the  S  JC  adopt- 
ed Rule  6.1,"  Ms.  Ryan  says.  "We  have 
seen  a  very  high  level  ot  interest,  but  for 
now  the  evidence  is  only  anecdotal. 
Hopefully  in  the  future  we'll  be  able  to 
document  an  increase.  " 

The  Committee  is  conducting  an 
attorney  awareness  campaign  to  pro- 
mote pro  hono  service.  A  poster,  pro- 
duced with  the  help  of  Massachusetts 
Continuing  Legal  Education,  encour- 
ages lawyers  to  "Do  the  Public  Good: 
Volunteer  for  Pro  Bono  "  and  lists  the 
telephone  numbers  of  bar  associations 
and  legal  services  organizations.  It  has 
been  distributed  to  courts,  law  firms, 
law  schools,  bar  associations,  and 
service  programs  throughout  the 
state. 

The  Committee  also  is  conducting  a 
series  of  public  outreach  meetings.  At  a 
well-attended  meeting  in  New  Bedford 
in  November,  participants  discussed 
both  the  demand  for  pro  hono  services 
and  the  opportunities  for  lawyers  to 
serve.  A  meeting  also  was  held  in 
Worcester,  and  the  third  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  Springfield  this  spring. 

A  major  objective  of  the  meetings, 
Ms.  Ryan  says,  is  to  "encourage  in  other 


parts  of  the  state  the  replication  of  pro- 
grams that  have  demonstrated  success  in 
their  local  communities.  " 

The  Lawyer  for  the  Day  program 
provides  an  ideal  example  of  how  an 
effective  idea  can  spread  to  a  dozen 
courts.  The  program  is  the  brain  child  of 
Suffolk  Probate  and  Family  Court 
Judge  Nancy  M.  Gould.  As  the  Suffolk 
County  Assistant  Register  of  Probate  in 
1990,  she  developed  it  as  an  inexpensive 


way  to  help  the  rising  number  of  pro  je 
litigants  coming  to  the  Court. 

"It  is  an  incredibly  simple  idea,"  she 
says.  "We  asked  attorneys  to  serve  just 
one  day  a  year.  After  we  recruited  the 
first  hundred,  word  got  out  and  others 
came  to  us  to  say  they  wanted  to  join. 
We  quickly  had  250  volunteers  — 
enough  to  fill  the  entire  year." 


Pro  Bono  continued  on  page  7 
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Judicial  Branch  Holds 
Statewide  Conference  on 
Unrepresented  Litigants 

National  and  state  leaders  of  the  judiciary 
and  bar  addressed  a  two-day  conference  of  more 
than  300  judges,  court  employees,  and  lawyers  on 
ways  to  build  consensus  on  the  challenges  posed  by 
the  rising  number  of  unrepresented,  or  pro  se,  liti- 
gants appearing  in  courts. 

The  statewide  conference,  held  at  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Worcester  in  March,  is  part  of  a 
State  Action  Plan  that  also  includes  recommenda- 
tions for  training  judges,  clerks,  and  court  staff; 
and  establishing  self-help  centers  for  pro  se  liti- 
gants. The  Plan  was  developed  by  a  State  Team 
appointed  by  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara.  The  Team 
consisted  of  Suffolk  Probate  and  Family  Court 
First  Justice  Elaine  M.  Moriarty,  East  Boston 
District  Court  First  Assistant  Clerk  Sandra  A. 
Caggiano,  Court  Administrator  Harvey  J.  Chopp 
of  the  Housing  Court,  and  attorney  Edward  Notis- 
McConarty,  a  partner  in  the  Boston  firm  of 
Hemenway  &  Barnes. 

The  Team's  work  was  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  $39,500  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 


Trial  Court  from  the  State  Justice  Institute  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  fund  the  conference  in 
Worcester  and  other  initiatives. 

In  the  photo  above.  Supreme  Judicial  Court 


Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  thanks  Judge 
Moriarty,  at  right,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
conference  planning  committee  during  her 
address  to  the  conference. 


Pro  Bono 

She  says  the  Register's  office  pre- 
pared instruction  materials  on  frequently 
used  forms  and  procedures,  conducted  an 
orientation  for  the  volunteer  attorneys, 
and  launched  the  program  in  Alay,  1990. 

"The  Suffolk  program  really  hasn't 
changed  much  since  then,  "  she  says, 
adding  that  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
aspects  of  the  program  for  her  is  in  seeing 
how  it  has  spread  to  other  courts,  includ- 
ing District  Courts  and  Housing  Courts. 

Middlesex  Probate  and  Family 
Court  was  the  next  to  begin  a  Lawyer 
for  the  Day  program.  Then  Norfolk 
Register  of  Probate  Thomas  P.  Hughes, 
since  retired,  started  one  that  eight  years 
ago  served  as  the  blueprint  for  the 
Hampden  program  that  Mr.  Friedlander 
regularly  participates  in. 

Help  for  a  Difficult  Problem 

"W'e  were  inundated  with  litigants 
without  advocates,"  Hampden  Register 
of  Probate  Thomas  P.  Moriart)'  says. 
"And  as  the  numbers  rose,  the  problems 
became  overwhelming.  I  ve  had  several 


law\'ers  tell  me  after  they've  worked  a 
day  in  the  program,  'Never  in  my 
wildest  dreams  have  I  imagined  what 
you  are  up  against." 

The  program  helps  courts  —  and 
the  people  served  by  them  —  in  several 
ways.  Registers  and  clerks,  as  officers  ot 
the  court,  must  remain  neutral  to  all  dis- 
putes that  come  before  it.  Thus,  the 
Lawyer  tor  the  Day  program  can  give 
professional  help  that  registers  and 
clerks  are  unable  to  provide. 

"The  amount  of  paperwork  that  one 
case  can  require  can  be  daunting,  " 
Judge  Gould  says.  "People  thought  we 
didn  't  want  to  help.  " 

Adds  Mr.  Friedlander,  "When  peo- 
ple are  dealing  with  a  divorce  or  another 
family  matter,  they  are  often  emotionally 
charged.  It's  ver\'  beneficial  for  them  to 
be  able  to  talk  to  a  professional  who  can 
help  them.  " 

Besides  helping  litigants  with  filling 
out  forms,  the  fvv  hono  attorneys  help  the 
litigants  understand  the  entire  process, 
organize  their  thoughts,  and  anticipate 


contiinwd Jroiii  page  6 

the  questions  a  judge  might  ask.  "People 
who  come  before  the  bar  ot  justice  with- 
out representation  can  really  bog  down 
the  entire  system,"  Register  iMoriartA' 
says.  "It  they  recene  some  suppoit,  then 
they're  much  better  prepared  and  it 
leads  to  better  efficienc\-.  And  as  a  result 
oi  the  increased  efficienc\',  the  communi- 
ty' gains  more  confidence  in  the  s\  stem.  ' 

Judge  Gould  and  Register  MoriartA' 
agree  the  La^\;^■er  tor  the  Da\-  program  is 
not  a  panacea  for  the  challenges  that 
unrepresented  litigants  ma\'  pose  tor  the 
courts.  Both  also  indicate,  howe\  er,  that 
the  service  seems  to  foster  a  deep  satisfac- 
tion within  the  attomex'S  who  \  oIunteer. 

"W  e  \  e  ne\  er  had  an\-  problems  in 
getting  enough  lawy  ers,  sa\  s  Register 
MoriartA'.  "The  response  b\-  the  bar  has 
ensured  the  success  ot  the  program. 

Adds  Judge  Gould,  "The  attorneys 
recognize  how  important  the  work  is  tor 
the  litigants  and  the  courts.  .Man\-  have 
come  back  to  me  and  said  that  s  wh\- 
the\'  went  into  the  law  in  the  tirst  place 
—  to  help  people.  ■ 
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Judge  Thomas  T.  Merrigan 
Honored  for  Contributions 
in  Franklin  County 

The  National  Center  for  State  Courts  has 
honored  Orange  District  Court  First  Justice 
Thomas  T.  Merrigan  with  a  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  improving  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Franklin  County. 

Judge  Merrigan  was  Co-Chair  of  the 
Franklin  County  Futures  Lab  Task  Force,  project 
director  of  the  Franklin  County  Court  and 
Community  Substance  Abuse  Intervention 
Project,  and  has  been  very  involved  in  other  local 
and  national  initiatives  and  conferences  con- 
cerning drug  courts,  juvenile  diversion  pro- 
grams, restorative  justice,  case  management,  and 
court/community  collaborations. 

Congratulating  Judge  Merrigan,  center, 
at  a  February  15  ceremony  in  the  Greenfield 
courthouse,  are,  from  left,  Greenfield  District 


Court  First  Justice  Herbert  H.  Hodos,  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  Management 
Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara,  National  Center  for 


State  Courts  Vice  President  for  Research  Victor 
Eugene  Flango,and  Northampton  District  Court 
First  Justice  W.  Michael  Ryan. 


CALENDAR 


APRIL 


19 


16 

25 


MAY 


1 


24 


28 

JUNE 
13-14 


Law  School  tor  Journalists,  Part  II,  cosponsored  by  the  SJC 
Judiciary/Media  Committee  and  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute,  at  WCVB-TV 
m  Needham,  from  6:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  (Also  on  April  25  at  the  Boston 
Globe,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.) 

"Magnificent  Temples  of  Justice:  Law  &  Architecture  in  Massachusetts, 
1750-1830,  "  cosponsored  by  the  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  and  the  Social 
Law  Library,  at  the  Social  Law  Library  in  Boston,  fi"om  5:00  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 
Patriot's  Day  —  Courts  are  closed. 

Judicial  Institute:  "Delivering  E.xemplary  Customer  Service,"  for  support 
stall,  in  Haverhill  from  1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 


Judicial  Institute:  "Warrant  Management  System,  '  for  clerk-magistrates 
and  assistant  clerk-magistrates,  in  Brockton  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  (A 
half-day  session  lor  selected  support  stall  will  be  held  the  next  day  at  the 
same  location.  Four  more  pairs  of  sessions  will  be  held  at  various  locations 
through  early  June.) 

Judicial  Institute:  "Relapse  Prevention  Counseling  lor  Substance  Abusers 
Being  Pro- Active,"  forjudges  and  probation  olficers,  in  Springfield  from 
1:30  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

"Judicial  Involvement  in  Plea  Negotiarions:  What  Role,  If  Any,  Should 
Judges  Play,"  cosponsored  by  Flaschner  Judicial  Insritute  and  UMass- 
Boston,  for  judges,  in  Boston  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
Memorial  Day  —  Courts  are  closed. 


Judicial  Institute:  "New  Employee  Orientation,"  tor  recently  hired  support 
statt,  at  site  to  be  announced. 
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Angelina  M.  Wood, 
the  2001  Trial  Court  Employee  of  the  Year 

Norfolk  Superior  Court's 
Angelina  Wood  Named 
Employee  of  the  Year 

Angelina  M.  Wood,  an  Oper- 
ations Supervisor  II  who  has 
worked  in  the  Norfolk  Superior 
Court  Clerk's  Office  lor  Criminal 
Business  for  twentA'-Fne  vears,  has 
been  named  the  2001  Trial  Court 
Emplo\'ee  of  the  Year. 

Als.  Wood  was  nominated  for 
the  honor  b\'  se\ent\'-fi\'e  people 
—  a  record  number  —  who  inun- 
dated the  Emplo\ee  of  the  Year 
Selection  Committee  with  letters 
describing  how  unfailingly  helpful 
she  had  been  to  them.  Nominations 
arrived  from  people  working  with- 
in and  outside  the  court  system, 
including  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Employee  of  the  Year       continued  on  page  2 
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Trial  Court  Law  Libraries 
Place  Patrons  at  Center 
of  Planning  for  the  Future 

Prompted  by  rapid  changes  in  information  technology'  and  the  desire  to  be 
responsiv  e  to  the  public  s  needs,  the  Trial  Court  Law  Libraries  are  m  the  midst  of 
strategic  planning  for  the  future. 

Seventeen  Trial  Court  Law  Libraries  are  located  in  courthouses  and  other 
buildings  throughout  Massachusetts.  The  libraries,  established  bv  statute  in  18-42, 
provide  access  to  laws,  cases,  and  in- 


depth  legal  resources  for  everv'one 
from  the  general  public  and  unrepre- 
sented litigants  to  students,  attornevs, 
and  judges. 

At  a  conference  in  Alav'  that 
included  representatives  of  the  manv 
different  users  of  the  libraries, 
Fitchburg  Head  Law  Librarian  Peter 
Anderegg  defined  the  fundamental  role 
that  the  law  librarians  plav.  "Librarians 
catalog  books  and  troubleshoot  com- 
puters and  negotiate  with  vendors,  but 
all  those  activities  are  to  serve  that  one 
overarching  purpose:  there  is  informa- 
tion, there  is  someone  who  needs  that  information,  how  do  w  e  get  the  tv\  o  together?" 

The  most  frequent  questions  that  the  law  librarians  receive  concern  land- 
lord/tenant law  and  probate  and  familv  matters,  vet  the  subject  matter  ranges 
across  the  legal  spectrum,  from  admiralty  law  to  zoning  regulations.  Just  a  tew 
years  ago,  connecting  people  with  the  information  thev  needed  mav  have  primari- 
Iv  consisted  of  directing  a  visitor  within  a  lav\  librarv  building  to  an  appropriate 
card  catalog  and  then  to  a  shelf  of  printed  resources.  The  availabilitv'  of  printed 
material  depended  on  the  amount  of  physical  space  within  the  building. 


'Computer  technology'  has 
greatly  expanded  the  range 
and  complexity  of 
information  systems.  It  has 
redefined  how  people  find 
and  use  information.' 

—  Chief  Justice  for  Administration 
and  .Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara 


Law  Libraries 
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Journalists  Receive 
Second  Year  of 
*Law  School'  Education 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  John  M. 
Greaney,  at  right,  gives  advice  on  how  to  read  and 
write  about  appellate  opinions  to  an  audience  of 
about  sixty  print  and  broadcast  journalists,  dur- 
ing the  April  session  of  the  "Law  School  for 
Journalists"  at  The  Boston  Globe  auditorium. 

The  other  faculty  members  were,  from  left, 
Superior  Court  Judges  E.  Susan  Garsh,  Hiller  B. 
Zobel,  and  Margot  Botsford,  and  retired 
Massachusetts  Appeals  Court  Justice  Rudolph 
Kass,  who  also  moderated  the  session.  The  judges 
gave  presentations  on  legal  terminology,  rules  of 
evidence,  and  access  to  court  proceedings.  A  ses- 
sion covering  the  same  topics  was  held  earlier  in 
the  month  at  the  Channel  5  (WCVB-TV)  televi- 
sion studio  in  Needham. 

The  Law  School,  designed  to  help  reporters, 
editors,  and  producers  better  understand  the 
court  system,  was  co-sponsored  by  the  SJC 
Judiciary/Media  Committee  and  the  Flaschner 
Judicial  Institute.  Two  sessions  covering  different 
topics  also  were  held  last  autumn. 


Employee  of  the  Year 

Judicial  Court,  a  member  oi  the  U.S. 
Congress,  judges,  clerks,  state  and  fed- 
eral prosecutors,  defense  attorne\'S,  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  her  office  co- 
workers. 

"Angle  truly  loves  her  job,  and  it 
shows,"  Norfolk  Superior  Coui^  Clerk 
of  the  Courts  Walter  F.  Timilty  wrote  in 
his  recommendation.  "She  is  a  shining 
example  of  our  office  and  we  are  proud 
of  the  great  reputation  which  she  has 
earned." 

Everyone  who  nominated  her  com- 
mented on  both  her  professional  excel- 
lence and  personal  kindness.  "She 
knows  the  statutes,  rules  of  court,  and 
all  the  people  to  call  both  in  and  out  of 
the  court  system  to  get  answers  to  ques- 
tions,"  says  her  supervisor,  Assistant 
Clerk  Janice  C.  Uguccioni.  "Whenever 
1  ask  her  to  do  something,  before  I  can 
turn  around  she  has  it  done.  She  makes 
it  all  look  effortless,  and  she  is  never  too 
busy  to  help.  She  always  has  a  warm 
smile  and  a  kind  word. 

"She  is  a  terrific  mentor,  and  not 
just  to  new  members  of  the  office  staff. 


'Angie  truly  loves  her  job, 
and  it  shows.  She  is  a  shining 
example  of  our  office  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  great 
reputation  which  she  has 
earned.' 

—  Norfolk  Superior  Court  Clerk  ol  the  Courts 
Walter  F.  Timilty 


She  constantly  is  giving  guidance  to 
attorneys.  We  even  got  a  nomination 
letter  from  an  attorne\'  in  Greenfield 
whom  she  had  helped  over  the  tele- 
phone." 

iMs.  Wood  herself  is  quick  to  credit 
her  coworkers  for  the  efficienc\'  of  the 
office.  "We  all  get  along  great,  and  help 
each  other.  It's  a  very  nice  place  to 
work,"  she  says. 

iMs.  Wood  began  working  in  the 
Clerk's  Office  on  Ju\y  1,  1975.  One  of 
her  special  projects  over  the  past  year 
has  been  to  help  her  office  adjust  to  the 


continued  from  page  1 

Court's  newK'  computerized  docketing 
and  case  information. 

"My  grandchildren  knew  more 
about  computers  than  I  did  when  we 
started,"  she  said.  "At  first  I  felt  intimi- 
dated, using  a  computer  for  things  that 
we  had  been  t\'ping  for  twenty-five 
years."  Yet  she  became  comfortable 
with  the  technology  so  quickly  that 
First  Assistant  Clerk  MaiA'  K.  Hickey 
credits  her  in  helping  ever\'one  else 
learn  how  to  use  it.  Now,  iMs.  Wood 
says,  "it's  amazing  how  quickly  we  can 
do  things,  and  do  them  much  better, 
too.  " 

In  addition  to  Ms.  Wood,  the  Trial 
Court  also  recognized  the  extraordi- 
nary' efforts  of  fifteen  other  employees 
who  won  FmploN'ee  Excellence 
Awards.  The  winning  emplox'ees  were 
selected  from  more  than  300  nomina- 
tions this  year. 

At  a  ceremony  on  June  13  in 
Dedham,  Chief  Justice  for  Admini- 
stration and  Management  Barbara  A. 
Dortch-Okara  and  Chief  Justices  of 

Employee  of  the  Year  continued  on  page  3 
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Law  Libraries 

Now,  however,  the  process  can  be 
very  diHerent.  Trial  Court  Law 
Librarians  recently  have  fielded  email 
questions  about  iMassachusetts  law  trom 
as  far  away  as  Australia,  Norway,  and 
Israel.  The  information  sought  now  may 
be  on  CD-ROM,  available  over  the 
Internet,  or  in  an  electronic  database 
available  only  by  subscription. 

"Electronic  technologx'  has  greatly 
expanded  the  range  and  complexity,'  of 
information  systems,"  observes  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  iManage- 
ment  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara.  "It  has 
redefined  how  people  find  and  use  infor- 
mation." 

iMarnie  Warner,  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Trial  Court's  Law  Library' 
Coordinator,  notes  that  in  addition  to 
technological  change,  impetus  for  the  law 


libraries'  strategic  planning  stems  from 
narionwide  efforts  among  both  court  sys- 
tems and  libraries  to  seek  input  from  the 
public.  For  more  than  two  years  the 
Massachusetts  court  system  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  the  National  Public  Trust  and 
Confidence  Project,  which  the  American 
Bar  Associarion,  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices,  the  Conference  of  State  Court 
Administrators,  and  the  I^eague  of 
Women  Voters  created,  in  part,  to 
improve  the  judiciary  s  responsiveness  to 
publ  ic  needs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
American  Library'  Association  has  issued 
a  guide,  called  "Planning  for  Results," 
with  a  similar  goal  for  the  nation's 
libraries. 

The  Trial  Court  Law  Libraries 
began  soliciting  public  advice  by  hold- 
ing a  series  of  "town  meetings  '  at  eight 


Law  Library  Coordinator  Marnie  Warner,  right,  writes  down  ideas  brainstormed  by  a  group  of  "strategic 
implementors"  at  the  Trial  Court  Law  Libraries'  planning  conference  in  May.  Seated  at  the  table,  cloclavise 
from  right,  are  Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  J.  Kane,  Worcester  Head  Law  Librarian  Suzanne  Hoey,  town 
meeting  participant  Susan  Oslin,  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court's  Planning  and  Development 
Department  Director  Mary  Jane  Moreau,  Essex  Law  Library  Assistant  Robin  Bates,  and  Mark  Prior  of 
AOTC's  Information  Technology  Department.  Standing  at  left  is  meeting  facilitator  Ruth  Fraley. 


continued  from  page  1 

law  libraries  and  courthouses  in 
December  and  January.  All  users  of  the 
libraries  were  invited,  and  a  broad  cross 
section  of  judges,  attorneys,  business 
leaders,  court  personnel,  librarians, 
teachers,  and  students  responded  to  the 
invitations. 

36  Pages  of  Ideas 

Over  the  course  of  the  eight,  two- 
hour  meetings,  the  patrons  generated 
twenty-four  pages  of  priorities  and 
goals  for  the  libraries,  supplemented 
bv  another  twelve  pages  submitted  to 
the  lib  raries  via  its  Website 
(www.lawlib.state.ma.us).  The  se\en- 
teen  Head  Law  Librarians  organized  the 
information  into  broad  themes. 

From  the  themes,  working  groups 
of  librarv  staff  developed  a  list  of  se\'en 
specific  areas  in  which  the  libraries 
could  impro\e:  publicit_\',  extending 
hours,  improving  library'  design,  training 
patrons  on  how  to  use  electronic 
resources,  obtaining  adequate  comput- 
ers with  consistent  connectivity',  adding 
more  staff,  and  handling  information  in  a 
variety'  of  formats. 

In  Alay,  the  layv  libraries  asked 
about  forty'  judges,  court  personnel, 
attorneys  from  large  and  small  firms, 
and  law  librarians  —  many'  of  whom  had 
attended  a  toyvn  meeting  —  to  become 
'strategic  implementors  and  to  brain- 
storm about  hoyv  the  libraries  might 
accomplish  their  goals.  .\t  the  confer- 
ence, funded  by  a  grant  from  the 
Reinventing  Justice  Initiative,  the 
implementors  fleshed  out  specific  goals 


Law  Libraries 
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Employee  of  the  Year 

the  Trial  Court  Departments  presented 
Employee  Excellence  Awards  to  the 
following  individuals:  Erin  V.  Albano, 
Case  Specialist  at  Gloucester  District 
Court;  Carol  A.  Ambroseno,  Admini- 
strative Coordinator  at  the  Probate  and 
Family  Court  Administrative  Office; 
Leonora  E.  Arneson,  Probation 
Officer  at  Falmouth  District  Court; 
Charles  R.  Benedict,  Probation  Officer 
at  Plymouth  District  Court;  John  J. 


Bish,  Probation  Officer  at  East  Brook- 
field  District  Court;  James  J.  Boy  le 
III,  Assistant  Clerk- Alagistrate  at  Mai- 
den District  Court;  Maria  C.  DeMarco, 
Case  Coordinator  at  Cambridge  Dis- 
trict Court;  Laura  M.  Dupree,  Case 
Coordinator  at  Worcester  Probate  and 
Family  Court;  Theresa  Galindez,  Pro- 
bation Case  Specialist  at  Boston  Mun- 
icipal Court;  Jane  G.  Gaus,  Sessions 
Clerk  at  Barnstable  Countv/Toyvn  of 


continued  from  page  2 

Plymouth  iJuyenile  Court;  Dorothy 
Lockhart,  Judicial  .\ssistant  at  Boston 
Municipal  Court;  W  initred  C.  Ly  man. 
Probation  Case  Coordinator  at  Ply- 
mouth County  Juvenile  Court;  Jose  .\. 
Me)ia,  Sessions  Clerk  at  Essex 
Superior  Court:  James  F.  Polin. 
.Associate  Probation  OfTicer  at  Suffolk 
County  Juyenile  Court;  and  Michael 
U.  Smith.  Court  Oflicer  at  Cambridge 
District  Court.  ■ 
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SJC  Chief  Justice  MarshaU 
Discusses  Importance 
of  Jury  Service 

Suffolk  County  residents  reporting  for  jury 
duty  at  the  John  W.  McCormack  Post  Office  and 
Court  House  at  Post  Office  Square  in  Boston  got 
a  surprise  visit  from  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  on  Law  Day, 
May  1. 

The  Chief  Justice,  whose  videotaped  message 
is  shown  to  jury  pools  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, discussed  the  importance  of  jury  duty  as  a 
part  of  statewide  Law  Day  celebrations. 

With  the  move  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  to  the  McCormack  Court  House,  the  pool 
currently  provides  jurors  to  both  the  BMC  and 
Suffolk  Superior  Court. 


Law  Libraries 

in  each  of  the  se\'en  areas,  and  added 
two  more  priorities:  developing  a  long- 
range  facilities  plan,  and  planning  the 
technical  inlrastructure  to  support  the 
new  information  systems. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  compile 
their  ideas  into  one  master  plan  that  will 
guide  the  libraries'  development  —  and 
related  budget  requests  —  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Once  it  is  approved  b\' 
the  head  law  librarians  and  the  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  Alanage- 
ment,  the  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the 
iMassachusetts  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners,  where  accomplishments 
made  under  the  plan  will  be  assessed 
each  \'ear. 

Outstanding  Questions 

\\  hile  the  plan  will  provide  a  solid 
blueprint  for  the  future,  it  will  not 
answer  every  question  that  has  arisen. 
Some  of  the  suggested  goals,  such  as 
extending  librar\'  hours,  would  be  rela- 
tively simple  to  accomplish. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  strong 
need  to,  sa\',  sta\'  open  until  10  p.m.,' 
Ms.  Warner  says,  "but  people  would 
like  us  to  be  open  until  6:30  or  7  p.m.  so 
that  they  might  ha\  e  more  parking  and 
access  after  their  work  hours.  "  The  tw  o 
identified  barriers  to  extended  hours  — 
alread\'  in  effect  at  the  Lawrence  L^aw 


Library-  at  the  Fenton  Center  —  are 
funding  and  ensuring  that  the  security' 
of  other  court  facilities  in  the  same 
building  as  the  librar\'  is  not  compro- 
mised. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  questions 
to  answer,  however,  concern  whether 
library-  resources  should  be  a\ailable  in 
print,  electronicalK',  or  both.  "People  at 
the  town  meetings  told  us  that  treatises, 
for  example,  ha\e  to  be  available  in 
print,  "  Ms.  Warner  sa\'s. 

And  while  the  new  technologies  can 
open  up  untold  \olumes  of  information 
to  the  user,  there  also  can  be  difficulties 
in  accessing  them.  E\'en  once  the  infra- 
structure required  for  Internet  access  is 
put  in  place,  the  availabilitv'  of  informa- 
tion may  be  subject  to  renewable  licens- 
ing agreements,  meaning  that  funding 
would  have  to  be  consistent  over  man\' 
\ears.  Moreover,  a  technology-  that  is 
new  today  may  become  obsolete  tomor- 
row, possibly  blocking  access  to  infor- 
mation in  that  format. 

"The  questions  of  books  versus  elec- 
tronic formats  is  a  huge  one  for  all 
libraries,  "  iMs.  Warner  sa\'s.  "But  if  we 
waited  for  an  answer  for  every  question 
we  had,  we  would  ne\  er  get  started. 

The  plan  also  will  provide  the  basis 
for  future  budget  requests.  "Having  con- 
crete ideas  about  what  needs  to  be  done 


continued  from  page  3 

will  help  us  get  the  necessar\'  funding," 
she  sa\'s. 

Despite  the  questions  ahead,  the 
planning  project  alread\'  has  accom- 
plished one  of  its  key  goals.  It  has  demon- 
strated to  librar\'  users  that  the  Trial  Court 
haw  Libraries  care  deepK'  about  serving 
their  patrons  as  capably  as  possible. 

Susan  0'Lear\',  a  sole  practitioner 
in  Dedham,  enthusiasticalK-  participated 
in  both  the  town  meeting  at  the  Norfolk 
Law  Librar\'  in  December  and  as  a 
strategic  implementor  in  May.  "At  the 
law  library  they  asked,  if  we  had  a  wish 
list,  what  would  that  be?  Now  toda\'  [at 
the  May  conference]  we  \  e  had  the 
chance  to  discuss  what  we  need  to  get 
there.  This  has  been  a  tremendous 
opportunit\'.  " 

Als.  Warner  adds  that  the  basic 
theme  of  the  initiati\e  is  to  let  people 
know  that  the  Trial  Court  Law  Libraries 
are  read\',  willing,  and  able  to  help  users 
in  man\'  different  wa\'S.  ""People  can 
alread\'  reach  us  in  multiple  formats,  by 
calling  us,  emailing  us,  faxing  us,  or 
coming  in  person. 

'"People  often  don't  realize  how  tech- 
nological we  already  are.  It  you  call  us, 
we  usualK'  can  send  information  to  you 
wherever  you  are.  People  need  to  know 
how  we  can  connect  wath  the  world,  and 
how  the\'  can  connect  with  us.  B 
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Jury  Schedulers  Answer  Courts'  Busiest  Phones 


The  caller  from  Roxbur\'  was  more 
than  a  little  worried.  She  had  been  sum- 
monsed for  )ur\'  dut\',  but  she  didn  t 
ha\"e  an\  one  to  care  for  her  \'oung  chil- 
dren that  day.  She  called  the  toll-free 
number  on  her  jur\'  dut\'  summons  card 
and  reached  Operations  Assistant 
Supervisor  Stephen  S.  Sloss  at  the 
Office  of  Jur\-  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Sloss  explained  that  although 
the  caller's  circumstances  did  not  dis- 
qualify- her  from  )ur\'  dut\',  she  could 
reschedule  it  for  a  specific  date  within  a 
year,  and  that  her  famiK'  obligations  cre- 
ated a  hardship  that  allowed  for  her  to 
be  transferred  to  the  court  closest  to  her 
home.  Looking  at  a  chart  at  his  desk, 
Air.  Sloss  noted  that  the  Roxbur\- 
District  Court  had  a  Child  Care  Center, 
ga\'e  her  the  telephone  number  and  the 
da\'s  and  hours  the  court  was  in  session, 
and  told  her  how  to  fill  out  her  )uror 
response  card  with  the  postponement 
and  transfer  information. 

B\-  the  end  of  the  conversation,  the 
caller  sounded  relie\  ed,  and  e\  en  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  she  could  report 
for  jury  duty. 

1,500  Calls  a  Day 

"This  is  ground  zero  for  the  jury  sys- 
tem," Mr.  Sloss  sa\'s  of  the  Office  of 
Jury  Commissioner  s  Juror  fielp  Line 
and  the  ten  juiy  schedulers  who  staff  the 
telephones.  "For  man\'  people  we're  the 
first  contact  the\'  ha\e  with  the  entire 
court  s\'stem. ' 

Jur\'  Commissioner  Frank  R.  Da\  is 
notes  that  his  office  sends  out  about  5 
million  pieces  of  mail  each  year,  includ- 
ing approximatek'  1.2  million  summons- 
es and  3.8  million  follow-up  notices,  all 
of  which  prominently  display  the  Juror 
Help  Line  number  (1-800-843-5879). 

The  office  generalK'  receives 
between  600  and  1,200  calls  a  day,  but 
may  receive  as  many  as  1,500.  "The 
phone  room  hy  far  deals  with  more 
members  of  the  public  than  an\-  other 
office  of  the  court  s\  stem,  "  he  sa\'s. 

To  handle  the  \olume,  the  ten  )ur\- 
schedulers  staff  the  telephones  e\er\' 
business  day  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 


Jury  schedulers  at  "ground  zero"  of  the  jury  system  are,  from  left:  John  O'SuUivan,  John  F.  Spencer, 
Michael  S.  Leary,  Luis  A.  Luna^  Tyaisha  S.  Peterson,  Deborah  Wheaton,  Glenn  Brownell,  Stephen  S.  Sloss, 
Nina  E.  Lee,  and  Carmen  L.  Diaz. 


'Much  of  what  we  do  has  an 
educational  purpose.  If 
someone  calls  and  complains 
about  a  jury  assignment,  then 
we  can  explain  the  reasons 
behind  the  assignment.' 

—  Operations  Assistant  Supervisor 
Stephen  S.  Sloss 

Callers  r\picall\'  reach  a  scheduler 
immediatek'  for  a  conversation  that  lasts 
an  average  of  three  minutes. 

Alan\'  of  the  callers  are  not  particu- 
larl\-  happ\'  about  being  summonsed. 
Mr.  Sloss  likens  the  role  of  the  jur\' 
schedulers  to  that  of  a  doctor  for  the  jur\' 
s\'stem.  "We  only  hear  from  people  who 
have  problems,  "  he  sa\  s,  "and  our  wait- 
ing room  IS  almost  aK\a\  s  full.  We  con- 
stantly hear  about  how  'm\-  neighbor 
ne\  er  gets  called  as  much  as  me. 

"Often  the  callers  are  upset  w  hen 
the\'  call,  and  they're  looking  for  some- 
one to  fight  with,  "  adds  three-year  Help 
Line  veteran  Carmen  L.  Diaz. 

"But  if  they  don't  find  that  person, 
then  the\-  calm  down.  You  have  to  have 


patience.  If  \'ou  don't  ha\e  patience, 
then  I  don't  think  \'ou  could  do  this  kind 
of  work.  First  \  ou  just  ha\  e  to  listen,  and 
then  \  ou  can  tr\'  to  help  th  em. 

The  most  common  calls  are  from 
people  who  want  to  postpone  their 
assignment  or  transfer  their  serv  ice  to  a 
court  closer  to  home.  E\er\one  is 
allowed  to  postpone  )ur\'  dut\-  to  a  spe- 
cific date  that  is  within  a  year  ot  the  ini- 
tialK'  assigned  time.  Transfers  can  be 
granted  for  onK-  a  limited  number  ot 
hardship  reasons,  including  medical 
conditions. 

*One-Day,  One-Trial' 

The  schedulers  also  are  armed  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  ot  the  statute. 
G.L.  c.  234 A,  that  established  the  cur- 
rent "One-Day,  One  Trial  jur\-  selection 
s\  stem.  Under  the  system,  citizens  ser\  e 
only  one  da\'  or,  it  selected  to  sit  on  a 
jur\',  tor  the  duration  ot  one  trial.  Last 
vear,  ninet\-  percent  ot  the  people  who 
ser\  ed  on  a  )ur\-  did  so  for  only  one  day, 
while  onK'  three  percent  served  tour 
days  or  more. 

Pre\  iousK-.  jurors  sat  tor  a  month, 
but  people  in  approximatek-  thirrv  occu- 


Juwr  Help  Line 
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pations  were  exempt.  "In  234A  there  are 
recognized  disqualifications  from  jury 
duty,  but  there  are  no  exemptions," 
Commissioner  Davis  says.  "There's  a  big 
difference.  This  system  is  much  more 
inclusive  than  the  old  one." 

The  statute  was  approved  by  the 
Legislature  in  1978  and  took  effect  in 
Middlesex  County  the  following  year. 
By  order  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
counties  were  added  to  the  system  each 
year  until  1988,  when  it  became  effective 
throughout  the  state. 

The  statute  defines  ten  reasons  for 
which  people  may  be  disqualified  from 
jury  service:  they  are  not  a  U.S.  citizen; 
are  under  eighteen  years  old  or  are  sev- 
enty years  old  or  over  and  choose  not  to 
participate;  un  able  to  understand 
English;  physically  or  mentally  inca- 
pable; responsible  for  the  care  of  a  dis- 
abled person  living  with  them;  have 
permanently  moved  outside  the  county 
for  which  they  have  been  summonsed 
or  do  not  plan  to  return  within  a  year; 


have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  within 
the  last  seven  years;  or  have  served  jury 
duty,  for  either  the  state  or  federal 
courts,  within  the  last  th  ree  years. 

It  also  establishes  the  process  by 
which  citizens  are  assigned  to  jury 
pools  at  fifty-five  courthouses 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Office  of  Jury  Commissioner  compiles 
a  master  list  of  Massachusetts  resi- 
dents from  annual  census  lists  submit- 
ted by  the  state's  351  cities  and  towns. 
People  are  summonsed  from  this  list. 
Some  may  be  disqualified  from  serving 
on  a  jury,  such  as  those  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  those  who  have  been 
called  for  jury  duty  within  the  past 
th  ree  years. 

The  1.2  million  people  summonsed 
are  randomly  selected  from  the  list  by 
computer  and  are  given  notice  twelve 
weeks  before  they  are  scheduled  to 
appear.  They  are  given  ten  days  in 
which  to  respond,  but  those  who  do  not 
respond  within  six  weeks  are  issued  a 


continued  from  page  5 

second  summons.  People  who  ignore 
that  summons  and  the  several  following 
warnings  have  warrants  issued  for  their 
arrest  and  can  be  fined  $2,000. 
Commissioner  Davis  adds,  however, 
that  arrests  and  fines  are  rarely  neces- 
sary. 

The  system  is  designed  to  create 
jury  panels  that  are  representative  of  the 
population  of  an  entire  county,  thus 
requiring  the  summonsing  of  prospec- 
tive jurors  to  the  various  courthouses 
throughout  the  county  to  ensure  ade- 
quate diversity  in  all  jury  pools.  It  does 
provide,  however,  grounds  for  the 
Commissioner's  office  to  grant  transfers 
to  the  closest  court  for  people  who  oth- 
erwise would  suffer  undue  hardship. 
Such  cases  include  parents  with  limited 
child-care  options  and  people  who  are 
unable  to  drive  at  night. 

"The  statute  was  extremely  well 
thought  out,  "  Commissioner  Davis  says. 


Juror  Help  Line  continued  on  page  8 


ABA  Experts  Advise 
Court  Leaders  on 
Equal  Justice  Strategies 

Trainers  from  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Council,  on  Racial  & 
Ethnic  Justice  met  with  Massa- 
chusetts judges,  court  staff,  and  lead- 
ers of  the  legal  community  in  May  to 
discuss  national  and  state  strategies  for 
promoting  equal  access  and  fairness  in 
the  courts. 

Chief  Justice  for  Administration 
and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch- 
Okara  opened  the  meeting,  called 
"Nuts  &  Bolts:  Strategies  for  Imple- 
menting Equal  Justice,  "  which  was 
facilitated  by  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  Leslie  E.  Harris  and  Southern 
New  England  School  of  Law  Dean 
Robert  V.  Ward. 

A  review  of  initiatives  conducted 
around  the  country  was  provided  by 
ABA  Council  on  Racial  &  Ethnic 
Justice  Special  Advisor  Paulette  Brown 
and  Staff  Director  Rachel  Patrick. 


Facilitators  and  organizers  of  the  Equal  Justice  program  at  the  Brooke  Courthouse  in  Boston  included, 
from  left,  Boston  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Leslie  E.  Harris,  ABA  Council  on  Racial  &  Ethnic  Justice  Staff 
Director  Rachel  Patrick,  Trial  Court  Affirmative  Action  Officer  Mira  B.  Dandridge,  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara,  ABA  Council  on  Racial  &  Ethnic  Justice 
Special  Advisor  Paulette  Brown,  and  Southern  New  England  School  of  Law  Dean  Robert  V.Ward. 
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From  left,  SJC  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland  holds  his  "Excellence  in  the  Law"  Award,  beside 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  President  Edward  P.  Ryan,  Jr.,  fellow  award  recipient  Dan  Rea  of 
WBZ-TV,  and  Massachusetts  Lawyers  Weekly  publisher  Paul  Martinek. 


SJC  Justice  Ireland  Cited  for  ^Excellence  in  the  Law' 


National  Model 
of  Women's  Corrections 
Center  Opens  in  Boston 

The  Sutfolk  Count\-  Women's 
Resource  Center  —  a  national  model  ot 
inno\ati\e,  community  corrections 
services  for  women  —  held  a  grand 
opening  ceremon\'  in  Boston  on  Ala\' 
10.  The  Center,  which  opened  in 
Januar\',  is  a  non-residential  da\'  treat- 
ment program  for  up  to  fiftv'  women 
convicted  of  non-violent  offenses. 

The  Center  is  the  result  of  a  close 
partnership  among  sex  eral  departments 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  At  the 
ceremon\'  \\  ere  W  est  Roxbur\'  District 
Court  First  Justice  Kathleen  E.  Coffey, 
Commissioner  of  Probation  John  J. 
O  Brien,  Office  of  Community 
Corrections  Executne  Director 
Stephen  V.  Price,  Suffolk  Count\' 
Sheriff  Richard  J.  Rouse,  and 
Alassachusetts  State  Parole  Board 
Chairman  Alichael  J.  Pomarole. 

Like  all  Community  Corrections 
Centers,  it  offers  a  combination  of 
treatment  and  sanctions  programs, 
including  substance  abuse  counseling, 
job  and  life-skills  training,  and  parent- 
ing classes,  as  well  as  random  drug  test- 
ing, electronic  monitoring,  and  commu- 
nit\'  service.  As  of  mid-Ala\',  eighteen 
Community  Corrections  Centers  were 
fully  operational  th  roughout  Massa- 
chusetts, with  six  more  in  \'arious 
stages  of  planning  and  development. 

Justice  Fair  Draws  Crowd 
to  Northampton  Court 

Several  hundred  members  of  the 
public  attended  the  Hampshire  Count)' 
Reinventing  Justice  Project's  second 
annual  Justice  Fair  in  Northampton  on 
May  30. 

Representati\  es  of  more  than  thirt\' 
Trial  Court  departments,  offices  and 
affiliated  agencies  ga\e  workshops  and 
staffed  information  booths  on  Gothic 
Street  outside  the  Hampshire  Count\- 


The  Alassachusetts  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  Alassachusetts  Law^'ers 
Weekly  presented  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland 
with  one  of  two  "Excellence  in  the 
Law"  awards  at  a  dinner  in  Boston  in 
Alay.  WBZ-TV  reporter  Dan  Rea 
also  won  the  award,  given  to  indn  id- 

Courthouse  to  help  explain  their  role  in 
the  justice  s\stem  and  distribute  writ- 
ten materials. 

Inside  the  Courthouse,  the  Fair 
included  se\  eral  panel  discussions,  and 
concluded  in  the  e\  ening  with  a  mock 
sentencing  hearing,  presided  o\er  hy 
Northampton  District  Court  Judge 
Richard  J.  Carev 

The  event  was  organized  hy  Hamp- 
shire Count\'  Rem\'enting  Justice 
Project  Director  Karen  Henell,  Hamp- 
shire Probate  and  FamiK'  Court 
Sessions  Clerk  Diane  Houle,  Hampshire 
Superior  Court  Chief  Probation  Oflicer 
Paul  R.  Kingston,  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Cora-Jean  E.  Robinson, 
HoK'oke  Attornex'  Gordon  P.  Shaw,  and 
Northampton  Attornex-  Lisa  \  an  Gor- 
don d'Errico. 


uals  for  their  contributions  to  the 
integrity  of  the  legal  s\'stem. 

Lawyers  Weekly  said  Justice 
Ireland  was  selected  for  his  inxolve- 
ment  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's 
Judicial  Youth  Corps  and  for  his 
court  opinions  sensitnitA*  to  how  the 
law  is  perceived  b\'  the  general  public. 


Fair  in  Ware  Focuses 
on  Children's  Issues 

Inspired  hy  last  N  ear  s  fair  in 
Northampton,  the  Ware  District  Court 
on  Ala\'  22  also  held  a  justice  fair,  which 
focused  on  children  s  issues.  Alore  than 
two  dozen  Ware  area  court  offices,  law 
enforcement  departments,  and  ser\ice 
agencies  set  up  information  booths  at 
W  are  Town  Hall,  to  help  educate  the 
[lublic  on  the  ser\  ices  the\'  provide. 

With  the  support  of  Ware  District 
Court  First  Justice  Nanc\  R.  Dusek- 
Gomez,  the  fair  w  as  organized  b\-  Case 
Coordinator  II  Doroth\-  Witaszek. 
Head  Administratu  e  Assistant  Paulette 
Charpentier,  and  Temporarv  Assistant 
Clerk  Da\  id  Ro\  . 
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Housing  Court  Chief  Justice  E.  George  Daher  addresses  the  twenty-seven  Housing  Specialists 
who  completed  a  thirty-hour  course  in  mediation. 


Housing  Specialists  Complete  ADR  Training 


TwenU'-seven  Housing  Special- 
ists from  the  five  dmsions  of  the 
Housing  Court  successfully  complet- 
ed thirty  hours  of  mediation  training. 

The  training  was  the  first  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Admini- 
strative Office  of  the  Trial  Court  for 

Judicial  Youth  Corps 
Begins  11th  Season 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court's 
Judicial  Youth  Corps  kicked  off  its 
eleventh  season  in  Ma\'  with  fiftv-  five 
high  school  students  in  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester. 

The  program  begins  with  week- 
ly educational  sessions  on  the  courts 
and  law. 

On  Jul\'  9,  the  students  will 
begin  their  summer  internships  at 
court  offices  in  the  three  cities, 
supplemented  by  the  continuing 
educational  sessions  on  Fridays, 
which  include  field  trips  and  mock 
trials. 

The  program  is  managed  by  the 
SJC's  Public  Information  Office. 


a  court  department  to  train  court 
personnel  in  mediation  skills.  It  was 
held  at  the  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Courthouse  in  Boston  and  consist- 
ed of  six,  five-hour  classes  taught  " 
by  iVletropolitan  iVlediation  Servi- 
ces of  Brookline. 

Legislative  Resolutions 
Mark  Mediation  Week 

Trial  Court  personnel,  legislators, 
and  mediators  formalK'  opened 
Massachusetts  Alediation  Week  2001 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  State  House  on 
April  23.  The  House  and  Senate 
approved  resolutions,  sponsored  bv 
Representative  Stephen  I\ulik  and 
Senator  C\'nthia  Stone  Creem,  respec- 
tively, to  mark  the  occasion. 

The  week  of  events  publicized  the 
availability  and  benefits  of  court-con- 
nected Alternative  Dispute  Resolution 
programs  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. The  week  comprised  twentv 
e\  ents  held  at  more  than  a  dozen  sites 
from  Greenfield  to  Boston,  including 
displays,  forums,  workshops,  role-play 
demonstrations  and  panel  discussions. 


]ufor  Help  Line  continued  from  page  6 

He  credits  the  first  Jurv  Commissioner, 
Joseph  Romanow,  with  writing  most  of 
the  statute  and  creating  an  effective, 
equitable  )ur\'  system. 

Scheduler  as  Educator 

Air.  Sloss  agrees  that  the  clarit\'  of 
the  statute  makes  his  job  much  easier. 
"The  statute  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  "  he 
says.  "Much  of  what  we  do  has  an  edu- 
cational purpose.  If  someone  calls  and 
complains  about  a  )ur\'  assignment, 
then  we  can  explain  the  reasons  behind 
the  assignment. 

Explaining  the  statute  and  the 
assignment  process  goes  a  long  way 
toward  calming  down  any  callers  who 
are  irritated  at  being  assigned  to  a 
courthouse  on  the  opposite  end  of  their 
count\'.  "iMost  people  come  around 
quite  well  once  they  see  that  there  real- 
ly are  good  reasons  for  e\'er\'thmg  we 
do,"  Air.  Sloss  sa\'s. 

"We  want  people  to  know  that  this 
is  not  an  arbitrary'  process,"  Mr.  Sloss 
says.  "It  is  intended  to  get  more  repre- 
sentati\'e  )ur\'  panels,  not  to  inflict 
unnecessary'  hardship.  We  take  \'er\^ 
seriouslv  a  defendant's  rights  to  a  trial 
hy  a  jun'  of  their  peers.  "  ■ 


The  Court  Compass 


The  Court  Compass  is  a 
quarterly  publication  written  and 
produced  by  the  Public  Information 
Office  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  Please  send 
questions,  comments,  ideas,  or  letters 
to  Joan  Kenney,  Public  Information 
Officer,  or  to  Bruce  Brock, 
Publications  Specialist. 

Joan. Kenney  @sjc. state. ma.us 
Bruce. Brock@sjc. state. ma.us 

Public  Information  Office 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
210  New  Courthouse 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Telephone:  (617)  557-1114 
Fax:  (617)  742-1807 


Court  Reporters 
Relentlessly  Pursue 
the  Perfect  Record 

During  even  the  driest  testimo- 
ny by  a  witness  in  a  Superior  Court 
session,  one  person  in  the  court- 
room is  intently  focused  on  ever\' 
word  being  said.  The  opposing 
attorney  may  be  preparing  notes 
for  the  upcoming  cross-examina- 
tion, members  of  the  jury  may  be 
passively  absorbing  the  testimony, 
and  the  )udge  may  be  concentrat- 
ing on  the  meanine;.  The  court 
reporter,  however,  is  quietK' 
recording  ever)'  word. 

"You  want  absolutely  accurate, 
verbatim  reporting  of  ever\i:hing 
that's  said,"  explains  Alary 
Wrighton,  who  has  been  a  court 
reporter  lor  thirty-six  years.  "In 
court  reporting  classes,  95  percent 
accuracy  may  be  good  enough  to 
pass,  but  that's  not  good  enough  lor 
the  courtroom.  " 

The  Superior  Court  is  the  only 
department  of  the  Trial  Court  that 
regularly  uses  court  reporters.  The 
department  has  sixt3^-three  salaried 
reporters  on  staff  to  cover  all  ses- 
sions conducted  throughout  the 


Court  Reporters 
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Fifty  students  complete  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  Judicial  Youth  Corps.     Page  4 

Attleboro  District  Court  Third  Assistant 
Clerk-Magistrate  Mark  E.  Sturdy  saves 
neighbor  from  burning  house.        Page  5 

Probate  and  Family  Court  publishes 
new  guides  for  pro  se  litigants.        Page  7 


Oepositorv 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  center,  greets  the  visiting  delegation 
of  judges  from  Tomsk,  Russia,  in  the  SJC  Consultation  Room.  Standing  at  right  is  Superior 
Court  Judge  Paul  A.  Chernoff,  who  helped  to  plan  the  activities  for  the  Tomsk  judges  who  visit- 
ed Massachusetts  in  September. 

Massachusetts  Judiciary  Shares 
Ideas  and  Expertise  with 
Judges  from  Tomsk,  Russia 

Massachusetts  judges  and  lawyers  are  combining  their  talents  and  sharing  their 
expertise  with  the  legal  community  of  Tomsk,  Russia,  as  it  works  to  instill  judicial 
reforms  in  the  post-communist  era. 

The  developing  relationship  between  Alassachusetts  and  Tomsk,  which  is  the 
name  of  both  a  city  ol  500,000  people  and  a  region,  or  'oblast,  within  the  Russicin 
Federation,  began  last  January-  when  Judge  Alexander  Skutin,  the  Chiel  Justice  ot 
the  Tomsk  Arbitrage  Court,  \isited  ^Massachusetts  lor  sexeral  da\s.  Ties  have 
grown  closer  through  a  visit  to  Tomsk  by  a  delegation  ol  fn  e  Massachusetts  judges 
and  attorneys  in  Ma\',  and  hy  a  return  \  isit  to  the  Boston  area  bv  a  group  ot  eight 
Russian  judges  and  two  interpreters  in  September.  Ne.xt  spring,  a  second 
Alassachusetts  delegation  will  journey  to  Tomsk,  known  as  the  "Athens  ol  Siberia  " 
because  of  its  unix  ersities,  which  is  2,000  miles  east  ot  Moscow  and  rv\  eK  e  time 
zones  awa\'  from  the  U.S.  east  coast. 


Tomsk 
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Tomsk 

Superior  Court  Judge  Paul  A. 
Chernofh  who  helped  to  plan  the  itiner- 
aiy  lor  the  Russians'  visit  in  September 
and  who  will  lead  the  next  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  to  Tomsk,  says  that 
a  friendly,  familiar  relationship  is  devel- 
oping as  both  delegations  work  to  iden- 
tify specific  legal  areas  in  which  assis- 
tance is  needed. 

"The  Russian  delegation  came  to 
Massachusetts  to  observe  our  system, 
and  when  we  go  there  next  spring,  we 
will  observe  and  engage  in  a  mutually 
beneficial  exchange.  For  example,  their 
new  rules  of  criminal  procedure 
require  jury  trials  in  serious  criminal 
cases  starting  in  January  2003.  They 
also  are  interested  in  professional 
responsibility  issues  and  judicial  edu- 
cation. In  all  of  these  areas,  we  have  a 
lot  to  share.  But  first,  we  need  to  estab- 
lish a  relationship  of  trust  and  friend- 
ship. That  was  the  main  goal  of  the 
trips  in  May  and  September,"  Judge 
Chernoff  says. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Mary-Lou 
Rup,  who  led  the  trip  to  Tomsk  in 
May,  says  that  their  Russian  hosts  did 
an  excellent  job  of  fostering  the  kind 
of  friendships  that  can  support  the 
project  for  many  years.  "Tomsk, 
though  in  the  middle  of  Siberia,  is 
probably  not  what  most  people  think,  " 
she  says.  "One  might  expect  a  place 


*I  find  fascinating  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they 
are  embarking  on  this  journey 
into  quite  uncharted  territory. 
And  by  discussing  and 
explaining  our  system  with 
them,  it  builds  an 
appreciation  for  what  we've 
got.' 

—  Superior  Court  Judge 
Mary- Lou  Rup 


that  IS  very  stark,  unwelcoming,  and 
cold,  and  that  the  people  there  would 
be  affected  by  the  stark,  cold  sur- 
roundings. When  we  arrived  we 
found  a  dusting  of  snow  on  the 
ground  of  a  very  pretty,  small  city. 
The  people  were  very  warm,  welcom- 
ing, and  enthusiastic.  They  were  anx- 
ious to  show  us  their  city." 

The  delegation  to  Tomsk  also 
included  former  Boston  Municipal 
Court  Judge  Herbert  Hershfang, 
recently  retired;  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Andrew  Levchuk;  Attorney 
Gabrielle  Wolohojian  from  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Hale  &  Dorr,  who 
represented   the   Boston   Bar  Asso- 


continued  from  page  1 
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ciation;  and  Norfolk  County 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Tanya 
Karpiak. 

The  Massachusetts  visitors  were 
accompanied  by  Vermont  Supreme 
Court  Justice  John  Dooley  and  Karin 
Bourassa,  Project  Coordinator  of  the 
Vermont/Karelia  Rule  of  Law  Con- 
sortium. The  relationship  between 
Massachusetts  and  Tomsk  is  pat- 
terned after  one  established  in  1992 
between  Vermont  and  Russia's 
Karelia  Oblast,  which  was  the  first 
partnership  in  a  program  that  now 
includes  seven  U.S.  states  and  their 
Russian  counterparts.  The  other  five 
states  in  the  Russian  American  Rule 
of  Law  Consortium  are  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire, 
and  New  York. 

The  Consortium  is  funded  by  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development,  which  helps  to  sponsor 
the  visits  of  Americans  to  Russia.  Trips 
by  the  Tomsk  judges  to  Massachusetts 
are  paid  for,  in  part,  by  the  Library  of 
Congress'  Russian  Leadership  Pro- 
gram. The  exchanges  of  judges  and 
attorneys  may  soon  be  complemented 
by  a  partnership  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  between  a  law  school  in 
Boston  and  one  in  Tomsk. 


Court  Reporters 

Commonwealth,  and  also  hires  per- 
diem  reporters  as  necessary. 

Court  reporters  use  two  meth- 
ods: stenography  and  voice  writing. 
About  one-third  of  the  reporters  use 
stenographic  machines,  while  the 
others  quietly  repeat  everything  that 
IS  said  in  court  proceedings  into  a 
recorder.  Paula  Pietrella,  who  uses  a 
voice  recorder,  notes  that  the  mental 
and  physical  challenges  of  both 
methods  are  very  similar.  Both  must 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of 
conversation  in  the  courtroom, 
which  generally  ranges  between 
200  and  225  words  per  minute,  but 


may  go  as  high  as  300  words  per 
minute. 

They  also  must  identify  who  is 
speaking,  and  they  cannot  afford  to 
miss  a  word.  "We  feel  this  huge 
responsibility  because  we  know  how 
important  the  record  is,"  says  Ms. 
Wnghton.  "It  IS  our  responsibility  to 
try  to  create  the  perfect  record.  " 

Chasing  the  perfect  record  means 
that  court  reporters  often  cannot 
pause,  much  less  take  a  short  break, 
as  long  as  the  court  is  in  session. 
"You're  practically  chained  to  your 
desk,"  says  reporter  Kathleen  Rael. 
"You  really  can't  even  stop  to  stretch. 


continued  from  page  1 
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Your  concentration  has  to  be  very 
high  every  day." 

They  also  must  master  the 
vocabulary  of  any  particular  case. 
While  they  may  be  able  to  research  a 
topic  likely  to  arise  in  court  in 
advance,  they  also  have  to  be  able  to 
learn  quickly  as  the  case  progresses. 
"If  a  case  involves,  say,  broken 
bones,  a  reporter  can  look  at  exhibits 
during  breaks  or  lunch  to  find  out 
what  the  particular  bone  is  that  they 
are  talking  about,  and  how  to  spell 
It,  "  Ms.  Pietrella  says. 
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Tomsk 

Academic  Centers 

The  cir\'  oi  Tomsk  was  tounded  in 
1604,  and  thus  is  tvventr\'-six  years  older 
than  Boston.  Like  its  American  coun- 
terpart, however,  it  also  is  an  academic 
center,  with  45,000  students  attending 
Its  SIX  universities.  The  citA'  has  a  high 
number  oi  people  with  advanced 
degrees  and  a  relatively  high  number  ol 
English  speakers.  Two  ol  the  uni\  ersi- 
ties  are  among  onl\'  seven  recognized 
within  the  Russian  educational  system 
as  being  national  models  ol  excellence. 

The  cit;\'  also  is  a  center  lor  scientific 
research.  .\s  a  leader  in  nuclear  physics, 
it  was  closed  to  outsiders  throughout  the 
Cold  \\  ar.  Its  people  now,  howe\  er,  are 
anxious  to  leam  what  the\'  can  about 
other  nations'  judicial  s\  stems. 

"The\'  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  as  a  model  ol  an  effective  judicial 
system,  "  sa\'s  Judge  Hershlang.  "The\' 
are  interested  m  all  areas  ol  our  s\'stem. 
We  can  help  them  hy  showing  how  our 
Constitution,  statutes,  and  case  law  are 
set  up  in  a  wa\'  that  engages  our  whole 
citizenr\';  that  it  is  an  accepted,  if  not 
revered,  s\'stem  in  which  we  all  agree 
on  certain  commonK'  accepted  rights 
and  responsibilities  that  appear  not  to 
be  established  in  Russia.  " 

He  adds  that  the  Russians  also  can 
benefit  from  learning  that   "we  have 


'W  e  need  to  establish  a 
relationship,  a  partnership 
of  trust  and  friendship. 
That  was  the  main  goal 
of  the  trips  in  May  and 
September.' 

—  Superior  Court  Judge 
Paul  A.  Chernoff 


The  Russian  delegation  gained  a  juror's  per- 
spective during  a  visit  to  the  Brooke 
Courthouse  in  Boston. 


problems  also,  and  that  we  too  are 
seeking  to  impro\'e  our  s\'stem." 

Judge  Rup  notes  that,  "The\'  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  getting  an\' 
help  the\'  can  from  an\'  source,  with. 


continued  from  page  2 

of  course,  the  right  to  choose  whatev- 
er would  seem  to  work  the  best  for 
them. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  by 
establishing  a  relationship  uith  one 
region,  they  have  the  continuity  of 
sharing  ideas  with  one  group  of  peo- 
ple. I  think  eveiyone  can  benefit  from 
ha\ing  a  regular,  ongoing  relation- 
ship. " 

As  a  way  of  both  building  person- 
al relationships  and  providing  a  broad 
view  of  the  Alassachu setts  judicial  s\'s- 
tem,  the  Tomsk  visitors  were  given  a 
\eiy  wide-ranging,  busy  itinerary'  in 
September.  "W'e  wanted  them  to 
observe  our  entire  judicial  process, 
from  arrest  through  the  trial  and 
appellate  process,  "  Judge  ChernoH 
says. 

Using  simultaneous  translation 
equipment,  the  Tomsk  judges  and  sev  - 
eral interpreters  met  with  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Alargaret  H.  Alarshall;  learned  about 
the  appellate  process  from  SJC  Chief 
Staff  Counsel  Henry  Cla\-;  and 
received  an  overview  of  the  courts 
from  Alex  AlcNeil,  Alassachusetts 
Appeals  Court  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice.  They 
also  observed  SJC  oral  arguments; 

Tomsk  continued  on  page  8 


Court  Reporters 


Yet  taking  precise  notes,  whether 
on  stenographic  paper  or  audio  tape, 
is  only  half  the  work.  Once  the  court 
has  adjourned  for  the  day,  the 
reporters  then  must  tackle  the  job  of 
preparing  a  \'erbatim  transcript. 

Transcripts  are  not  auto- 
matically required  for  every  case, 
but  ma\'  be  ordered,  usualK'  by 
attorneys  with  an  interest  in  the 
case,  at  any  time.  If  a  verdict  or 
sentence  is  appealed,  the  court 
reporter  must  prepare  and  file  a 
verbatim  transcript  from  the  notes 
as  part  of  the  record  transferred  to 
the  appellate  court. 


'You  want  absolutely  accurate,  verbatim  reporting  of 
everything  that's  said.  In  court  repoi1;ing  classes,  95  percent 
accuracy  may  be  good  enough  to  pass,  but  that's  not  good 
enough  for  the  courtroom.' 

—  Court  Reporter  Mar\"  NXVighton 


Transcripts  also  ma\'  be  ordered 
lor  other  reasons.  To  help  prepare  tor 
an  upcoming  trial,  judges  ma_\'  order 
transcripts  ol  cases  that  ma\-  be  simi- 
lar. Attorne\  s  ma\'  order  the  \  ears-old 
testimon\-  ot  an  expert  witness  appear- 


ing in  an  upcoming  case,  or  tamil\- 
members  affected  by  a  case  Irom  a 
generation  ago  ma\-  want  to  read  the 
details  ot  \\  hat  was  said  in  court.  Thus 


Cowrf  Reporters 
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High  School  Students  Complete 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall  is  presented  a  Judicial 
Youth  Corps  T-shirt  by  Onyema  Kamalu  of 
Boston  Latin  School. 


The  judges  and  staW  of  dozens  oi 
courts  and  court  offices  throughout 
Massachusetts  once  again  seized  the 
opportunity  to  mentor  high  school  stu- 
dents this  summer,  as  hfty  students  in 
Boston,  Springfield,  and  Worcester 
participated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Judicial  Youth  Corps. 

Starting  in  May,  students  partici- 
pated in  weekly  educational  seminars 
about  the  courts  and  the  law.  Judges, 
attorneys,  probation  officers,  other 
court  personnel,  and  law  enforcement 
officers  discussed  their  roles  in  the  jus- 
tice s\'stem,  and  participated  in  wide- 
ranging,  lively 
question-and- 
answer  sessions. 

Activities  also 
included  several 
mock  trials  and 
hearings,  and  visits 
to  cou  rth  ouses, 
jails,  law  firms,  and 
sheriff's  depart- 
ments. 

In  July  and 
August,  the  stu- 
dents worked  four 
days  a  week  in 
paid  internships 
with  court  clerks, 
probation  officers 
and  in  offices  such 


Above,  Newman  Preparatory  School  student 
Nicole  Collymore,  left,  and  Boston  Latin 
School  student  Daphne  Francois,  center, 
observed  Superior  Court  Judge  Geraldine 
Hines  and  Court  Officer  Barbara  Rucker  at 
Suffolk  Superior  Court  during  the  Judicial 
Youth  Corps'  "Shadow  Day"  in  August. 

At  right.  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara 
addresses  Judicial  Youth  Corps  students  in  the 
SJC  Courtroom. 


as  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation  and  the  Office  of  Jury 
Commissioner. 

For  the  second  year,  groups  of 
students  in  Boston  also  held  weekly 
luncheons  with  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland. 

The  summer  ended  with  the 
annual  Appreciation  Day  ceremony 
in  late  August,  when  the  students 
from  all  three  cities  and  the  many 
volunteers  who  make  the  program  a 
success  are  thanked  for  their  hard 
work. 

The  entire  program  is  managed 
and  supervised  by  SJC  Public  Inform- 
ation Officer  Joan  Kenney.  The 
Boston  program  is  coordinated  by 
Another  Course  to  College  Director 
Jerry  Howland  and  Public  Inform- 
ation Office  Administrative  Assistant 
Vanessa  Scott-Brown. 

The  Springfield  program  is  coordi- 
nated by  attorney  Tiffani  D.  Hurst, 
with  the  help  of  Hampden  Juvenile 
Court  First  Justice  Rebekah  J. 
Crampton  and  Hampden  Bar 
Association  Executive  Director  Judith 
K.  Potter.  Those  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  Worcester  program  are 
teacher  Daniel  Rushton  and  attorney 
Kristine  M.  Canepa  of  the  Worcester 
firm  Mirick  O'Connell  DeMallie  & 
Lougee. 
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Eleventh  Year  of  the  Judicial  Youth  Corps 


Above,  Suffolk  Superior  Court  Chief  Probation 
Officer  Sandy  J.  Stillwell  instructs  student  Stephen 
Mak  of  Boston  Latin  School  on  how  to  interview 
detainees. 

At  right,  SJC  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland  discusses 
several  landmark  cases  affecting  juvenile  law  dur- 
ing an  educational  session  of  the  Judicial  Youth 
Corps,  whUe  Coordinator  Jerry  Howland  looks 
on. 


NEWSMAKERS 


Attleboro's  Mark  Sturdy 
Rescues  Neighbor 
from  Burning  House 

Attleboro  District  Court  Third 
Assistant  Clerk-Alagistrate  Mark  E. 
Sturdy  was  working  in  his  \'ard  on  a 
Sunday  ahernoon  in  April  when  he 
heard  a  smoke  detector  start  beep- 
ing in  his  93-year-old  neighbor's 
house. 

After  seeing  smoke  pouring  from 
the  house,  he  called  the  fire  depart- 
ment and  raced  over  to  help. 

Through  the  open  front  door,  he 
could  see  his  neighbor,  former 
Attleboro  Mayor  John  Mclntyre, 
inside  trying  to  put  out  the  fire.  Air. 
Sturdy  plunged  into  the  smoke-filled 
room  and  led  him  back  outside. 
While  they  were  both  inside,  one  of 
the  house's  windows  e.xploded  from 
the  heat. 


"I  remember  being  concerned  if 
there  was  gas  in  the  house,  '  Mr. 
Sturdy  says.  Fortunately,  there  was 
not,  and  the  fire  department  soon 
arrived  to  put  out  the  blaze. 

"I'm  \'ery  thankful  nothing  hap- 
pened to  him,"  Mr.  Sturdy  says. 
'  He's  a  legend  in  the  cit\'  of  Attle- 
boro, but  I  think  an\'body  wou  Id  d  o 
that  for  their  neighbor.  " 

Lynn  Court  Officer 
Named  Co-MVP 
in  Women's  World  Series 

Massachusetts  is  home  to  at  least 
one  baseball  world  champion,  as  L\  nn 
District  Court  Court  Officer  Donna 
M.  Mills  was  named  Co-MVP  of  the 
women's  baseball  World  Series  cham- 
pionship game  in  Toronto  in  JuK'. 

Ms.  Mills,  who  pla\-s  third  base, 
batted  in  four  runs  w  hile  going  four- 


for-four  at  the  plate  to  lead  Team  USA 
to  a  9-1  \ictor\'  in  the  championship 
game  against  Japan,  which  had  beaten 
the  USA  in  two  earlier  games  of  the 
tournament. 

"It  was  just  an  incredible  experi- 
ence sharing  the  lo\'e  of  the  game  wi  th 
the  players  from  different  countries." 
she  says. 

Ms.  Alills,  28,  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  team  s  twent\  -ti\  e  pla\  ers  dur- 
ing a  series  of  try-outs  held  around 
the  countr\'  b\'  United  States 
Women's  Baseball.  The  tournament 
in  Toronto  was  the  inaugural 
\\  omen  s  W  orld  Series,  with  the  sec- 
ond being  planned  ior  .\ustralia  next 
\ear. 

Ms.  A\ills  has  played  baseball  lor 
two  \ears,  following  all-star  careers 
as  a  Softball  shortstop  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Low  ell  and  at  L\  nn  \  ocational  Tech- 
nical Institute. 
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court  reporters  may  return  to  their 
offices  after  a  long  day  in  court  to  dis- 
cover orders  awaiting  them  from  cases 
they  recorded  years  earher. 

"You  have  to  keep  good  files,  " 
says  Ms.  Pietrella.  "You  must  be  able 
to  retrieve  cases  that  may  be  many 
years  old.  If  somebody  needs  a  tran- 
script from  fifteen  years  ago  and  the 
original  court  reporter  isn't  around 
any  more,  then  somebody  else  has  to 
be  able  to  find  the  notes  and  tran- 
scribe them." 

Occasionally,  attorneys  may 
order  next-day  transcripts  of  an  entire 
case  or  select  testimonies.  "Daily 
copy"  transcripts  usually  require  the 
services  of  several  court  reporters,  as 
each  reporter  must  work  throughout 
the  night  to  prepare  the  transcript  by 
the  ne.xt  day.  Ms.  Rael  estimates  that 
each  reporter  may  receive  such 
requests  about  ever\'  two  or  three 
years,  and  usually  for  high-profiile 
cases.  By  statute,  reporters  are  paid 
$4.50  per  page  for  daily  copy,  and 
$1.50  per  page  for  additional  copies. 

Otherwise,  the  standard  rate 
court  reporters  are  paid  is  $3  per 
page  lor  the  original  transcript,  and 
$1  a  page  for  copies.  An  average  six- 
hour  day  in  court  may  result  in  well 
over  100  pages  of  transcript,  but  each 
hour  of  testimony  takes  about  lour 
hours  to  transcribe. 

New  Technologies 

Over  the  years,  the  job  oi  tran- 
scribing official  court  records  has 
changed  with  technology.  Not  too 
many  years  ago  transcripts  were  typed 
on  manual  typewriters,  but  the  process 
has  grown  less  arduous  as  technology 
shihed  to  electronic  typewriters,  word 
processors,  and,  most  recently, 
advances  in  transcription  software. 

Susan  Garvin,  a  court  reporter  m 
Worcester,  notes  that  the  newest 
stenographic  equipment  that  she  and 
other  court  reporters  use  can  gener- 
ate a  written  transcript  as  the  short- 
hand characters  are  typed  in.  Such 


Court  Reporter  Paula  M.  Pietrella,  right,  records  every  word  spoken  in  Superior  Court  Judge 
Leila  R.  Kern's  courtroom  in  Suffolk  Superior  Court.  Also  pictured  is  Sessions  Clerk  Judith 
Trocki. 


"real  time"  transcriptions  can  be 
shown,  for  e.xample,  on  a  judge's  lap- 
top computer  as  the  words  are  spo- 
ken in  court.  She  notes  that  laptops 
for  both  attorneys  or  for  hearing- 
impaired  jurors  also  could  be  plugged 
into  the  system. 

Once  the  day's  session  is  over,  the 
resultant  rough  transcript  can  be 
immediately  available  to,  for  example, 
attorneys  preparing  tor  the  next  day's 
arguments  or  to  the  judge  preparing 
instructions  to  the  jury.  The  comput- 
er-generated transcriptions  also  can 
facilitate  the  production  of  daily  copy. 

However,  before  reporters  can 
certify  such  transcripts  as  a  "true  and 
accurate,"  verbatim  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, they  must  rigorously  proof- 
read them,  especially  for  punctuation 
and  the  accurate  spelling  of  proper 
names  or  uncommon  terms.  Ms. 
Garvin  notes  that  reporters  also  must 
enter  exhibits,  parenthetical  informa- 
tion, and  times  into  the  record  before 
It  can  be  certified. 


The  equipment  capable  of  pro- 
ducing real-time  transcripts  is  not 
inexpensive.  Court  reporters  pro- 
vide all  their  own  equipment,  from 
software  to  office  supplies.  A  new 
stenographic  machine  and  the  soft- 
ware necessary  for  writing  real  time 
transcripts  can  cost  more  than 
$10,000,  in  addition  to  the  time  and 
expense  of  learning  how  to  use 
them.  Also,  only  the  newest  court- 
houses are  wired  for  laptop  comput- 
ers to  plug  into  a  courtroom-wide 
network. 

"Sometimes  we're  lucky  just  to 
have  a  three-prong  electrical  outlet," 
comments  Ms.  Garvin. 

Yet  despite  the  stresses  of  the  job, 
the  court  reporters  agree  that  meeting 
its  challenges  is  highly  satisfying. 
Moreover,  they  enjoy  the  opportunity 
to  learn  something  new  every  day. 

"We  know  what  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple do,"  laughs  Ms.  Wrighton,  "from 
plumbers  and  engineers  to  drug  deal- 
ers. We  know  all  about  them.  "  ■ 
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COMPASS  POINTS 


Forms  Available  for 
Asking  Court  Users, 
'How  Are  We  Doing?' 

The  Administratue  Otfice  ot  the 
Trial  Court  has  distributed  to  each 
Trial  Court  department  a  short  ques- 
tionnaire for  distribution  to  people 
who  use  the  courts,  to  encourage  them 
to  provide  information  on  how  the 
court  s\'stem  can  impro\'e  serv  ice. 

Anyone  Filling  out  the  "Survey  of 
Court  Users"  may  rate  the  service 


they  received  at  the  court  and  add 
comments  or  suggestions.  It  is  based 
in  part  on  a  customer  service  survey  in 
use  for  several  years  at  Ayer  District 
Court,  and  is  being  expanded  to  the 
entire  Trial  Court  as  part  of 
Massachusetts'  participation  in  the 
national  Public  Trust  and  Confidence 
Project. 

A  copy  of  the  form  and  sugges- 
tions for  its  use  are  available  by  click- 
ing onto  one  of  the  "quick  links"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  home  page  of  the  court 
Intranet  site,  at  http://aotcweb. 


Members  of  the  Probate  and  Family  Court  softball  team,  including  Chief  Justice  Sean  M. 
Dunphy,  fourth  from  left,  prepare  to  take  the  field  against  Juvenile  Court  judges. 

Juvenile  Court  Wins  Judge  Lydon  Softball  Challenge 


Judges  of  the  Ju\'enile  Court 
will  hold  Softball  bragging  rights  over 
their  colleagues  in  the  Probate  and 
Family  Court  over  the  winter,  after  a 
team  captained  by  Essex  Juvenile 
Court  Judge  Jose  Sanchez  won  the 
the  first  annual  Leo  J.  Lydon 
Softball  Challenge  in  September. 

Nantucket  Probate  and  Family 
Court  Judge  Angela  M.  Ordonez, 
who  was  team  co-captain  with  Judge 
Spencer  Al.  Kagan,  says  she  looks 
forward  to  a  rematch  in  the  spring. 


The  game  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Juvenile  Court  Judge  L\'don, 
who  passed  away  last  November. 
Judge  Lydon  had  enthusiasticalK' 
supported  the  idea  for  the  game  in 
discussions  with  Judge  Ordonez, 
who  helped  organize  the  event. 

'The  game  was  very  positive  for 
morale,"  Judge  Ordonez  says.  "We 
don't  do  enough  things  as  a  group, 
so  it  was  a  good  wa^'  to  get  to  see 
each  other  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
Juvenile  Court." 


Probate  and  Family 
Court  Publishes  Guides 
for  Pro  Se  Litigants 

To  help  the  rising  numbers  of 
unrepresented,  or  pro  je,  litigants,  the 
Probate  and  Family  Court  is  distribut- 
ing a  new  series  of  instructional 
brochures  through  the  Court's 
Registers  of  Probate  and  Chief 
Probation  Officers. 

Three  guides  ha\'e  alread\-  been 
published:  "Before  Asking  for  Help,  ' 
which  explains  how  court  staff  can 
assist  litigants;  'Before  Going  into 
Court,'  which  explains  the  basics  of 
courtroom  procedure  and  is  available  in 
finglish  and  Spanish;  and  thirteen  edi- 
tions of  "Looking  for  Legal 
Assistance?"  which  lists  legal  aid  organ- 
izations in  different  counties  and  is  sim- 
ilar to  one  alread\'  published  b\'  the 
Suffolk  Count\'  Registr\'  of  Probate. 

B\'  the  end  of  September,  the  Court 
also  \\  ill  publish  a  series  of  guides  on 
how  to  fill  out  six  ke\'  forms  required  for 
filing  for  a  guardianship  of  a  minor. 
Probate  and  Family  Court  Pro  Se 
Coordinator  Da\'id  A.  Schwartz 
explains  that  all  the  guides  will  be  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  as 
well  as  other  languages  as  needed. 

Judges  Sought  for  2002 
Mock  Trial  Program 

The  Massachusetts  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Boston  law  firm  ot  Bro^^"n, 
Rudnick,  Freed  &'  Gesmer,  co-spon- 
sors of  the  2002  Mock  Trial  Program, 
are  seeking  \olunteers  to  judge  high 
school  students  competing  in  the  edu- 
cational program,  now  in  its  se\en- 
teenth  \-ear. 

Jurists  are  needed  to  judge  indi- 
\idual  trials,  which  will  be  held  from 
Januar\  to  .\pril  of  next  \ear.  Kach 
trial  takes  two  or  three  hours. 

Judges  w  ho  are  interested  in  par- 
ticipating should  contact  the  ^\assa- 
chusotts  Bar  .\ssociation  at  (^bI7)  538- 
0570  or  at  mocktrial@massbar.orff. 
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Tomsk 

visited  the  Boston  Police  Department; 
met  with  defense  attorneys,  prosecu- 
tors, federal  judges,  and  court  offi- 
cials; obser\'ed  several  }ur\,r  sessions  in 
Superior  Court;  toured  a  House  of 
Correction  and  a  half-\va\'  house;  met 
with  lawyers  at  the  Boston  Bar 
Association;  and  attended  a  class 
Judge  Chernotf  taught  at  Boston 
College  Law  School. 

They  also  took  a  walking  tour  of 
Boston  led  by  Judge  Hershfang,  went 
on  a  harbor  cruise,  and  \asited  histori- 
cal and  cultural  attractions,  followed 
with  dinners  at  the  homes  of  judges 
and  an  attorney. 

Topics  of  Discussion 

Judge  Chernoff  notes  that  se\'eral 
future  topics  of  discussion  between 
Alassachu setts  and  Tomsk  judges  are 


likeK'  to  fit  within  a  general  theme  of 
judicial  education. 

Future  Massachusetts  delega- 
tions ma\'  address  training  methods 
for  new  and  veteran  judges,  de\  elop- 
ment  of  a  judicial  code  of  professional 
responsibilit\',  the  rendering  of 
unpopular  or  controversial  decisions, 
and  the  use  of  law  students  as  judicial 
interns,  as  well  as  how  to  conduct 
jury  trials. 

"iM\'  impression  was  that  man\' 
members  of  the  legal  community'  are 
ver\'  skeptical  about  the  idea  of  juries,  " 
Judge  Rup  says.  During  a  visit  to  a 
law  school  in  Tomsk  she  was  asked 
several  questions  about  how  juries  can 
make  better  decisions  than  judges. 

"W'e  explained  how  judges  give 
instructions  to  juries,  how  attorneys 
need  to  present  their  cases,  and  that. 


continued  from  page  3 

depending  on  the  case,  the  judge  may 
ha\'e  no  more  background  in  a  technical 
area  than  the  jurors  do,  "  she  says. 

Judge  Rup  adds  that  the  intense 
interest  their  Tomsk  hosts  have  for 
learning  about  the  Alassachusetts  and 
U.S.  judicial  systems  is  one  of  the  most 
appealing  aspects  of  the  entire 
exchange. 

"I  find  fascinating  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the\'  are  embarking  on 
this  journe\'  into  quite  uncharted  ter- 
ritor\', "  she  sa\'S.  "And  b\'  discussing 
and  explaining  our  s\'stem  with  them, 
it  builds  an  appreciation  for  what 
we\'e  got.  It  helps  us  look  crlticalK'  at 
our  SN'stem,  and  possibU*  see  that 
some  of  the  processes  we  follow  might 
not  be  the  best.  It's  very  health\'  for 
all  of  us  to  see  other  s\'stems  in 
action."  ■ 


CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

2      Full  Couit  Sitting  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  at  Essex  Count}-  Superior 

Court,  Salem,  at  9:00  a.m. 
2      "E\'ewitness  E\idence:  Collecting,  PreserA-ing,  Presenting  &  Challenging 

Crucial  Testimon\-,  '  for  judges,  cosponsored  b\'  the  Flaschner  Judicial 

Institute  and  Alassachusetts  Continuing  Legal  ILducation,  at  AlCLE,  from 

9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
8      Columbus  Day  —  Courts  are  closed. 

18    Judicial  Institute:  "Motor  Vehicle  Safet\'  Issues,"  for  clerks  and  assistant  clerks, 

in  Worcester  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
26    Judicial  Institute:  "Judicial  Response  System,"  for  judges,  in  Worcester  from 

9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

NOVEAIBER 

1-2    Flaschner  Institute:  "Hon.  Haskell  C.  Freedman  Retreat  for  Probate  and  FamiK' 

Court  Judges,"  in  Dedham.  Registration  begins  at  8  a.m.  on  No\'ember  1. 
12     Veteran's  Day  holida\'  —  Courts  are  closed. 
22    Thanksgiving  Day  —  Courts  are  closed. 
DECEMBER 

3-7  Judicial  Institute:  "Alanagement  Essentials,"  for  first  justices,  clerk-magistrates, 
registers,  chief  probation  officers,  and  chief  housing  specialists,  in  Dedham  from 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

For  more  information  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
For  more  information  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  542-8838 


The  Court  Compass 


The  Court  Compciss  is  a 
quarterly  publication  v\Titten  and 
produced  by  the  Public 
Information  Office  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Please  send  questions, 
comments,  ideas,  or  letters  to 
Joan  Kenney,  Public  Information 
Officer,  or  to  Bruce  Brock, 
Publications  Specialist. 

Joan. Kenney  @sjc. state. ma.us 
Bruce. Brock@sjc. state. ma.us 

Public  Information  Office 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
210  New  Courthouse 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Telephone:  (617)  557-1114 
Fax:  (617)  742-1807 
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Trial  Court  Thanks 
Employees  Who  Have 
Served  Forty  Years 

After  forty-six  years  oi  working 
for  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court, 
Chief  Probation  Officer  Joseph  M. 
O'Reilly  remains  excited  by  the  pos- 
sibilities of  his  job. 

"This  is  a  ver\'  good  time  to  be 
in  probation,"  Mr.  O'Reilly  said,  at  a 
luncheon  in  November  hosted  by 
Chief  Justice  for  Administration 
and  Management  Barbara  A. 
Dortch-Okara  in  honor  of  twenty- 
two  employees  who  have  served  the 
Trial  Court  for  fortj' years  or  more. 

District  Court  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  E.  ZoU,  Juvenile  Court 
Chief  Justice  Martha  R  Grace, 
Middlesex  Probate  and  Family 
Court  First  Justice  Sheila  E. 
AlcGovern,  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Trial  Court  Acting  Chief  of 
Staff  Aiarilyn  Wellington,  Commis- 
sioner of  Probation  John  J.  O'Brien, 
Office  of  Community  Corrections 
Director  Stephen  V.  Price  and 
AOTC  Planning  and  Development 
Director  Mary  Jane  Moreau  also 
extended  their  appreciation  to  the 
long-ser\nng  employees.  The  lunch- 


Appreciation  Luncheon     contmued  on  page . 
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V^^wsLETiiftQjM^rHE  Massac:h usEi  rs  Iluicial  Branch 


Newton  District  Court  First  Justice  Dyanne  J.  Klein,  center,  meets  with  Middlesex  County  Juvenile  Court 
Probation  Officer  Debra  L.  D'Arcy,  left,  and  Newton  District  Court  Assistant  Clerk-Magistrate 
Catherine  M.  Coughlin,  right,  following  distribution  of  the  brochure  they  produced  with  the  help  of  a 
Reinventing  Justice  mini-grant. 

*Mini-Grants'  Boost  Efforts 
by  Ten  Courts  to  Reach  Out 
to  Local  Communities 

Concerned  by  a  rise  in  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  by  teenagers,  the  judges 
and  staff  of  the  Newton  District  Court  for  several  \'ears  had  wanted  to  publish  a 
brochure  explaining  to  young  people  and  their  parents  what  resources  were  a\  ail- 
able  for  addressing  the  problem. 

The  opportunit\'  to  achie\  e  that  goal  appeared  in  September.  2000,  when  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court  sought  applications  for  ten  Public  Trust 
and  Confidence  "mini-grants"  funded  hy  the  Massachusetts  Trial  Courts 
Reinventing  Justice  Initiative.  The  grants,  totaling  $25,000,  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  small  amount  of  funding  to  help  judges  and  court  stafT  de\'elop  significant 
projects  for  making  the  courts  more  responsi\  e  to  the  public. 

The  projects  "didn't  ha\  e  to  be  \  er\'  costU',  but  be  creati\  e,  "  said  AlarA^  Jane 
Moreau,  Director  of  AOTC's  Planning  and  De\elopment  Department,  which 
administered  the  grants. 

The  Newton  District  Court  won  a  grant  of  $5,961,  and  saw  its  efforts  bear  truit 
last  October  with  the  publication  of  a  sixteen-page  brochure  entitled  "Teens. 

Mini-Grants  continued  on  page  4 
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Appreciation  Luncheon 

eon  was  the  second  in  two  \'ears  to 
thank  people  who  ha\'e  worked  in  the 
Trial  Court  for  forty  years  or  more. 

Dan  Rea,  a  25-\'ear  \'eteran  news 
reporter  lor  Boston's  \\'BZ-T\'  w  ho  is 
also  a  law^'er,  serv^ed  as  the  leatured 
speaker  at  the  e\ent.  "I'm  in  awe  of 
aniy'one  who  can  work  lort\' years  doing 
anything,"  Mr.  Rea  said.  "I'm  also  hum- 
bled to  realize  that  there  is  ov  er  800 
years  of  experience  sitting  in  this  room. 
I  feel  like  a  rookie  reporter  again. " 

Air.  O'ReilK',  the  longest-ser\ang 
emplov'ee  at  the  luncheon,  later  said  he 
was  \  er\'  pleased  b\'  the  e\  ent.  "It's  sin- 
gulark'  important  to  people  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  their  work.  It  didn't  make 
any  difference  what  work  the\'  did,  just 
that  the\''\e  been  doing  it  lor  fort\' 
v'ears  or  more.  I  was  \'er\'  impressed." 

He  also  explained  why  he  looked 
forward  to  continuing  his  work.  "We 
have  a  remarkable  probation  ser\ace  in 
iVlassachusetts,  maybe  the  most  pro- 
gressi\'e  in  the  entire  country ',  "  he  said. 

He  has  seen  man\-  changes  since 
his  first  day  as  a  probation  officer,  on 
Nov.  15,  1955.  Instead  of  offenses 
such  as  assault  and  batter^'  and  even 


Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara,  left,  presents  a 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  to  Boston  Juvenile 
Court  Chief  Probation  Officer  Joseph  M. 
O'Reilly. 


murder,  the  Juvenile  Court  fort\'-six 
vears  ago  dealt  frequentl\'  wnth  juve- 
niles charged  with  evading  fares,  shin- 
ing shoes  and  selling  newspapers  with- 
out a  license,  loitering,  plavnng  ball  in 
the  street,  and  pennv-ante  gambling. 

Yet  along  with  the  increased  seri- 
ousness of  juvenile  offenses  is  a  wider 
range  of  tools  that  probation  officers 


continued  from  page  1 

can  use  to  help  juveniles  steer  awa\' 
from  trouble. 

"The  controls  of  families  over 
their  children  have  eroded,  and  the 
court  has  to  be  able  to  pick  up  what 
families  had  been  doing.  Now  there 
are  many  more  controls  av  ailable  to 
us,  "  he  said. 

The  w'ork  of  associate  probation 
officers  in  court  allows  probation  offi- 
cers to  spend  more  time  looking  after 
their  charges.  "Probation  officers  now 
are  identified  out  there  in  the  commu- 
nitv.  Thev  re  working  da\'  and  night, 
and  on  weekends,'  he  said. 

Electronic  monitoring,  communi- 
ty' corrections  and  close  cooperation 
between  the  courts  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  also  help  probation  offi- 
cers. "There  is  major  cooperation 
among  the  courts  and  various  other 
agencies  the  courts  work  with,  includ- 
ing District  Attorneys  and  police  and 
sheriff's  departments,  each  one  doing 
what  their  specialtv  is. " 

Anv  advice  to  other  emplo^'ees  in 
the  court  system? 

"Just  keep  up  the  good  work,"  he 
answered.  ■ 


Honorees 


46  Years 

Joseph  M.  O'Reilly 

Chief  Probation  Officer 
Boston  Juvenile  Court 

45  Years 

Francis  X.  Holland 
Assistant  Clerk 
Dorchester  District  Court 

Elizabeth  A.  iMoore 
Assistant  Clerk 

Ffolk  Superior  Court 
—  Civil  Business 

42  Years 

ThoiTicis  J.  Noonan 

Clerk- Magistrate 
Worcester  District  Court 

41  Years 

Carol  A.  Baker 

Law  Librarjy'  Assistant 
Administrative  Office 
of  the  Trial  Court 


Alaureen  Callan 

Assistant  Clerk- Alagistrate 
Brighton  District  Court 

Exlward  F.  Conley 

Case  Specialist 
Suffolk  Probate 

and  Familv  Court 

John  J.  Connelly 

Chief  Probation  Officer 
Norfolk  Probate 

and  Familv  Court 

Joanna  Dellagona 

Case  Specialist 
Suffolk  Probate 

and  Familv  Court 

Michael  J.  Donovan 

Clerk  of  Courts 
Suffolk  Superior  Court 
—  Civil  Business 

Marie  A.  Gardin 

First  Assistant  Register 
Aliddlesex  Probate 
and  Familv  Court 


Exlward  J.  Lawlor 

Courtroom  Procedures 
Clerk 

Aliddlesex  Superior  Court 

Irene  Al.  Thomas 

Assistant  Register 
Aliddlesex  Probate 
and  Family  Court 

40  Years 

Genevieve  Donnelly 

Case  Specialist 
Suffolk  Probate 

and  Familv  Court 

Francis  T.  Foley 

Assistant  Clerk 
Suffolk  Superior  Court 

—  Civil  Business 

Helen  M.  Foley 

Assistant  Clerk 
SuHolk  Superior  Court 

—  Civil  Business 


Margaret  E.  Guckert 

Probation  Operations 

Supervisor 
Nevvburvport  District 

Court 

Jane  Al.  Haviland 

Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Courts 
Aliddlesex  Superior  Court 

Janice  L.  Hurley 

Case  Specialist 
West  Roxbury 

District  Court 

Elizabeth  Jangrow 

Assistant  Clerk 
Hampden  Superior  Court 

Alarj'  A.  Packer 

Head  Administrative 

Assistant 
Norfolk  Superior  Court 

Edward  J.  Ricciardelli 

Facilities  Alanager 
Esse.x  Superior  Court 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court  Returns  to  Salem 


The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
heard  five  cases  on  appeal  on  October 
2  in  Salem,  returning  to  the  city  where 
the  Court  heard  its  first  cases  308 
years  earlier. 

The  cases  concerned  the  modern 
topics  ol  divorce,  police  stops  and 
searches,  public  accommodation,  and 
prisoners  rights,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  witchcrah  cases  that  began  the 
Court's  long  history. 

The  Superior  Court  ol  Judicature 
—  renamed  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  1780  —  was  created  to 
replace  the  Court  ol  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner, which  in  1692  had  sentenced  nine- 
teen people  to  death  for  witchcralt. 
The  new  Court,  however,  did  not 
allow  "spectral  evidence  "  and  found  all 
but  three  ol  the  remaining  fifty-six 
people  accused  of  witchcralt  to  be  not 
guilty.  The  three  found  guilt\'  were 
later  pardoned  by  the  Governor. 


Several  hundred  students,  teach- 
ers, attorneys  and  interested  citizens 
attended  the  October  sitting,  which 
was  the  SJC's  second  in  Salem  in  the 


modern  era.  The  SJC  also  heard  oral 
arguments  at  the  Essex  Counts- 
Superior  Court  on  JanuatA'  3,  1993,  to 
mark  the  Court's  tercentenar\-. 


Above,  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall 
reviews  the  history  of  the 
SJC's  beginnings  in 
Salem,  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Essex 
County  Bar  Association 
at  the  historic  Hawthorne 
Hotel  following  the 
sitting. 

At  left,  Essex  County  Bar 
Association  President 
Bruce  N.  Sachar,  stand- 
ing, welcomes  the  SJC  to 
Salem  before  oral 
arguments  begin.  On  the 
bench,  from  left,  are 
Associate  Justices  Martha 
B.  Sosman,  Francis  X. 
Spina,  and  John  .M. 
Greaney;  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall; 
and  .\ssociate  Justices 
Roderick  L  Ireland, 
Judith  .\.  Cowin,  and 
Robert  J.  Cordy.  In  front 
of  the  bench  are  Essex 
County  Clerk  of  Courts 
Thomas  H.  Driscoll,  Jr., 
and  SJC  Clerk  for  the 
Commonwealth  Susan 
Mcllen. 
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Mini-Grants 

Substance  Abuse  &  Your  Familj'  — 
What  You  Can  Do." 

The  booklet  contains  the  names 
and  telephone  numbers  of:  Newton 
Pubhc  School  drug  counselors  and 
police  officers  trained  in  handling  issues 
that  students  may  face.  It  also  explains 
what  CHINS  (Children  in  Need  oF 
Services)  Petitions  are  and  how  they 
may  help  families  resolve  a  child's  prob- 
lematic behavior,  as  well  as  the  options 
families  may  pursue  before  filing  a 
CHINS  Petition. 

"We're  always  interested  in  seeing 
how  the  Court  might  become  a  better 
resource  for  the  community,"  said 
Newton  District  Court  First  Justice 
Dyanne  J.  Klein.  "We  had  been  talk- 
ing about  publishing  explanatory 
material  on  the  CHINS  process  for 


'People  in  agencies  know 
where  to  direct  people,  and 
the  people  who  come  here 
know  a  little  more  about  what 
to  expect  from  the  outset.  It 
has  been  very  helpful.' 

—  Worcester  Assistant  Register  of  Probate 
Christine  D.  Anthony 


some  time.  When  the  opportunity'  to 
apply  for  the  grant  came  along,  we 
thought,  'This  IS  perfect.  " 

One  thousand  copies  of  the  bro- 
chure have  been  printed  in  English,  and 
500  in  Russian.  The  Court  also  printed 
1,000  copies  of  a  "Teen  Help  Card  "  list- 


continued from  page  1 

ing  twenty-one  telephone  numbers  of 
area  hotlines  and  services,  such  as  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Hotline,  Newton 
Juvenile  Probation  Office,  Newton 
Wellesley  Hospital,  and  Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

Yet  the  grant  provided  for  more 
than  just  printed  materials.  It  also 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  a  broader  effort, 
aimed  at  eighth-graders,  to  address 
youth  substance  abuse. 

A  committee  that  included 
Newton  District  Court  Assistant 
Clerk-Magistrate  Catherine  M. 
Coughlin,  Middlesex  County  Juvenile 
Court  Probation  Officer  Debra  L. 
D'Arcy,  and  representatives  of  the 
Newton    Police     Department  and 


Mini-Grants  continued  on  page  5 


Information  Desks  Help  Put  Visitors  at  Ease 


Information  desk  volunteers  Walter  S.  Haug,  left,  and  T.  Jeffrey  Coolidge  assist  a  visitor  to  the  Lynn 
District  Court.  The  pair  have  helped  direct  visitors  to  the  busy  court  for  more  than  two  years.  "Like 
in  all  volunteer  work,  there  are  two  benefits,"  Mr.  Haug  said.  "One,  you're  helping  people,  and  two, 
you're  helping  yourself.  It's  a  good  feeling  to  be  helping  here,  and  this  desk  really  does  help  take  the 
load  off  other  offices." 


One  result  of  the  Trial  Court's 
Reinventing  Justice  Initiative  is  imme- 
diately apparent  to  visitors  at  an 
increasing  number  of  courts  through- 
out the  Commonwealth:  volunteers  at 
an  information  table  near  the  entrance 
who  can  direct  visitors  to  the  particular 
office  or  courtroom  they  seek. 

The  Brockton  Trial  Court, 
Boston's  Brooke  Courthouse  and 
McCormack  Courthouse,  the  Hamp- 
shire County  Courthouse,  the  Lynn 
District  Court,  the  Springfield  Hall  of 
Justice,  and  the  West  Roxbury 
District  Court  now  have  information 
desks,  with  two  more  planned  for  the 
Essex  Probate  and  Family  Court  in 
Salem  and  the  Newburyport  District 
Court. 

The  newest  opened  in  early 
November  in  Northampton's  Hamp- 
shire County  Courthouse,  which  hous- 
es the  Hampshire  Superior  Court,  the 
Northampton  District  Court,  and 
county  government  offices.  Within  a 
block  of  the  historic  courthouse  where 
the  kiosk  is  located  are  the  Franklin- 


Information  Desks 


continued  on  page  5 
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Mini-Grants 

Nev\ton  School  Department  oversaw 
the  project.  The  committee  last  spring 
sent  a  joint  letter  from  the  Court, 
police  chiel,  and  school  supermtendent 
to  the  parents  of  e\  er\'  Newton  eighth- 
grader,  sa\'ing  that  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  \\  as  mcreasmg  among  the  cit\''s 
youth.  The  committee  then  arranged 
for  a  theater  troupe  ol  recovering  sub- 
stance abusers,  called  "the  Improbable 
Pla\'ers,"  to  perform  at  all  four  of 
Newton's  middle  schools. 

The  troupe's  skits  dealt  wnh  the 
problems  caused  b\'  substance  abuse. 
Following  each  performance,  paid  for 
by  a  grant  from  the  Newton  Police 
Department,  the  actors  facilitated 
small-group  discussions  with  the  stu- 
dents. 

Judge  Klein,  who  attended  a  per- 


formance and  sat  in  on  a  discussion, 
said,  "I  was  amazed  that  in  these  small 
group  sessions,  many  students  were 
able  to  re\'eal  for  the  first  time  that  sub- 
stance abuse  hy  famiK'  members  was  a 
real  life  issue  for  them.  The  session  was 
truK'  an  eye  opener." 

The  final  phase  of  the  joint  effort 
against  youth  substance  abuse  was  the 
distribution  in  the  fall  of  the  help  card 
to  the  class  that  attended  the  perform- 
ances, now  ninth-graders,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  brochure  to  their  parents. 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  cooperation  between 
the  court  and  community'  organiza- 
tions, the  project  also  did  a  ver\'  good 
job  of  "letting  the  community'  know  that 
the  Court  is  not  just  here  to  punish  peo- 
ple, "  xMs.  Coughlin  said. 


continued  from  page  4 

Worcester  Probate 
and  Family  Court 

In  Worcester,  Assistant  Register  of 
Probate  Christine  D.  Anthony  also  saw 
the  mini-grants  as  a  way  to  help  the 
Court  respond  to  changes  within  its 
community. 

Ms.  Anthony  estimates  that  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  people  ser\ed  b\'  the 
Worcester  Probate  and  Family  Court 
are  Spanish  speakers,  and  that  each  da\' 
six  to  eight  people  who  come  to  the 
Registry'  speak  no  English  and  are 
unaccompanied  b\'  someone  who  can 
help  them  translate. 

The  Court  thus  applied  for  a  mini- 
grant  and  received  a  sum  of  S750  to 
help  build  ties  to  the  Spamsh-speaking 

Mini-Grants  continued  on  page  6 


Information  Desks 

Hampshire  Counties  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Hampshire  Probate  and 
FamiK'  Court. 

"People  come  to  the  Information 
Kiosk  even  before  the\'  reach  the  secu- 
rity' station,"  said  Northampton 
District  Court  First  Assistant  Clerk- 
Magistrate  Karen  L.  Humphriss,  who 
helped  Clerk-Alagistrate  Gene\'ieve  L. 
Keller  and  Hampshire  County 
Reinventing  Justice  Project  Director 
Karen  Henell  organize  the  effort. 
"That  way  people  who  disco\er 
they're  in  the  wrong  building  don't 
even  have  to  go  through  the  metal 
detectors.  " 

The  desk  is  staffed  by  volunteers 
from  a  servnce  organization  called  the 
Retired  and  Senior  Volunteer 
Program.  Ever\'  dav  two  shifts  of  two 
\olunteers,  known  as  "Courthouse 
Navigators  "  and  supplied  with  maps 
and  court  directories,  help  direct  \'isi- 
tors  from  8:30  a.m.  until  2:30  p.m. 

Volunteers  in  Brockton 

The  Brockton  Trial  Court,  aided 
by  a  Reinventing  Justice  mini-grant, 
also  opened  an  information  desk  this 
year.  The  new,  four-stor\'  courthouse 


'I've  watched  the  faces  of 
people  coming  in,  not  sure 
of  where  they're  supposed  to 
go,  possibly  in  a  traumatic 
situation.  Having  the 
information  table  puts  them 
much  more  at  ease.' 

—  Pl\Tnouth  Countj'  Juvenile  Court 
Clerk-iMagistrate  Thomas  R.  Lebach 


can  be  somewhat  daunting  for  first- 
time  \asitors,  as  it  houses  four  courts 
—  the  Brockton  District  Court,  and 
Brockton  courts  of  the  Southeastern 
Housing  Court,  Plymouth  Juvenile 
Court,  and  Plymouth  Probate  and 
Family  Court  —  as  well  as  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Servaces, 
Department  of  Youth  Services,  and 
the  Plymouth  County  District 
Attorney  and  a  Trial  Court  Child  Care 
Center 

'"I'\e  watched  the  faces  of  people 
coming  in,  not  sure  of  where  the\''re 
supposed  to  go,  possibK'  in  a  traumat- 
ic situation,  "  said  PUmouth  Count\- 


continued  from  page  4 


Intornuttion  Desks  continued  on  page  ' 


Juvenile  Court  Clerk-Alagistrate 
Thomas  R.  Lebach.  "'Ha\nng  the  infor- 
mation table  puts  them  much  more  at 
ease.  " 

Volunteers  began  staffing  the 
table  in  June,  from  8  a.m.  to  10:50 
a.m.  e\  er\'  da\-  the  court  is  open,  with 
one  pair  ser\  ing  Uvo  days  a  week  and 
three  other  pairs  working  one  da\- 
each.  The  volunteers  include  a  com- 
munit\'  college  freshman,  emplo\  ees  of 
a  furniture  store  and  telephone  compa- 
ny a  retired  nurse  and  se\  eral  other 
retirees. 

The  \  olunteers  receu  ed  their  edu- 
cation in  another  outreach  program 
that  Mr.  Lebach  coordinates,  the 
Plymouth  Citizens  Trial  Court 
Academ\'.  Participants  in  the  Academ\- 
gam  a  comprehensn  e  o\  er\  iew  of  the 
court  system  o\  er  the  course  of  eight. 
weekl\'  two-hour  sessions  conducted 
hy  judges,  clerks,  probation  ofTicers. 
and  law  enforcement  officers.  It  is 
modeled  on  a  citizens  academ\-  that 
Norfolk  Ju\enile  Court  Clerk- 
iMagistrate  James  F.  Poirier  and 
Dedham     District     Court  Clerk- 
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Reinventing  Justice  Mini-Grant  Recipients 

Cambridge  District  Court 

Newton  District  Court  "^^^^H 

East  Cambridge  Court  Complex  Video 

Brochure, 'Help  Card,'  and  outreach  effort 

$4,620 

addressing  youth  substance  abuse 

Essex  County  Juvenile  Court 

$3,691 

Outreach  effort  to  Cambodian  commimity 

Plymouth  County  Juvenile  Court 

$1,298 

Trial  Court  Academy/Information  Desk 

VjlCCllilClU  Xyidllllrl  V^LFUX  I 

$3,666 

Community  Justice  Conference 

Essex  Probate  and  Family  Court/Salem 

and  Information  Exchange 

Information  Desk 

$4,000 

$725 

Ipswich  District  Court 

Trial  Court  Law  Libraries  j^H 

Information  brochure 

'Imagining  the  Future'  long-range  j^^H 

$300 

planning  process  !^^H 

Middlesex  Superior  Court/Lowell 

$1,450 

Lowell  Superior  Courthouse 

Worcester  Probate  and  Family  Court 

Beautification  Project 

Outreach  effort  to  Latino  community  ! 

$4,500 

$750 

For  more  details  on  all  the  projects,  go  to  the  Judicial  Branch  Intranet  site,  at: 

Mini-Grants 

community'.  The  grant  helped  to  pay  for 
the  pubHcation  oi  a  Spanish  \  ersion  ot 
an  informational  court  brochure,  trans- 
lated b\'  Worcester  Probate  and  FamiK' 
Court  Case  Specialist  Zenaida  Burgos, 
and  for  a  reception  lor  members  oi  the 
Latino  community'  and  outside  agencies 
that  sen  e  them. 

Approximately  60  people  attended 
"Bien\  enidos  a  \\'orcester  Probate  and 
FamiK'  Court,"  held  at  the  Court  Irom 
5:30  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  in  Maw  "The 
reception  was  to  let  people  know  what 
legal  serv  ices  are  available  to  them,  and 
what  we  do  here,"  Als.  Anthony  said. 

Als.  Burgos  interpreted  welcoming 
remarks  hy  First  Justice  Joseph  Lian, 
Jr.,  and  Register  Peter  M.  Lukes,  as 
well  as  short  presentations  b\'  repre- 
sentatues  of  area  serx'ice  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Legal  Assistance 
Corp.  of  Central  Alassachusetts,  the 
Worcester  Bar  Association's  X'olunteer 
Lawyers  Program  and  Law\'er-ior-a- 
Da\'  program,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Justice  Project.  Refreshments  were 
prepared  b\'  a  local  SaK  adoran  restau- 
rant. 

"The  professionals  in  the  agencies 
were  able  to  learn  more  about  the 
Court,  so  that  the\'  could  better  ad\'ise 
their  clients,"  Als.  Anthon\-  said.  The\' 
also  used  the  evening  as  a  wa\'  to  build 
contacts  with  members  of  the  bar  and 
other  service  agencies. ' 

Since  the  reception,  Als.  Anthon\' 
has  noticed  that  people  coming  to  the 
Court,  especialK'  those  referred  hy 
communit\'  serv  ice  agencies,  seem  bet- 
ter informed.  "People  in  agencies  know 
where  to  direct  people,  and  the  people 
who  come  here  know  a  little  more 
about  what  to  expect  from  the  outset.  It 
has  been  \  er\'  helpful." 

Essex  County  Juvenile  Court 
in  Lynn 

In  L\nn,  the  Essex  Count\' 
Juvenile  Court  faced  a  similar  need  to 
reach  out  to  the  city's  growing 
Cambodian  community'.  A  committee 
led  by  Court  Clinic  Director  Jack 
Simons  and  Program  Director  Kris 
Latour  Kennedy  received  a  $1,298 


grant  to  hold  two  forums  to  increase 
understanding  between  the  Court  and 
Cambodian  communit\-. 

In  Alarch,  the  committee  arranged 
for  a  \isit  to  the  Court  hy  Khmer 
Youth  and  FamiK'  Center  counselor 
\'uthy  Nol-Alantia,  LICSW,  who 
briefed  court  staff  on  the  kinds  of  dif- 
ficulties immigrants  face  in  the  United 
States.  The  war,  terror,  and  famine  of 
the  country's  recent  histor\'  have 
made  man\'  Cambodians  highly  suspi- 
cious of  go\ernment  officials. 
Difficulties  in  earning  their  trust  and 
explaining  what  services  are  available 
for  helping  them  are  compounded  hy 
a  relativeU'  high  rate  of  illiteracy,  he 
e.xplained. 

In  June,  the  Court  took  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  building  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Court  and 
Cambodian  community  by  hosting  a 
Family  Forum  at  a  nearby  community 
center.  "The  Forum  was  clearl\-  helpful 
in  building  a  trusting  relationship 
between  Khmer  famil\'  members  and 
court  staff,"  Als.  Latour  Kennedy  said. 

First  Justice  Sally  F.  Padden  and 
Judge  Alichael  F.  Exfgerton  empha- 
sized the  Court's  goal  of  helping  L\'nn 
youth  overcome  any  barriers  facing 


them.  An  interpreter  translated 
responses  b\'  members  of  the  audience 
as  well  as  the  speakers,  who  also  includ- 
ed representatues  of  the  Probation 
Office,  Court  Clinic,  District  Attorne\''s 
Office,  and  Department  of  Social 
Ser\ices. 

The  Forum  helped  the 
Cambodian  participants  realize  that 
the  Court,  attorne\'s,  and  agencies 
such  as  DSS  have  different  roles. 
"Alan\'  don't  realize  that  they  are  sep- 
arate, "  Als.  Latour  Kenned\'  said.  "It 
can  be  verv  difficult  for  people  to 
understand  who  the\'  should  go  to.  " 
She  added  that  the  organizers  were 
confident  that  their  guests  also  under- 
stood the  basic  messages  of  the 
Forum:  that  the  Court  is  de\'Oted  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  children  who 
come  before  it,  and  that  the  Court 
staff  wants  to  help. 

"We  hope  that  the  Forums  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  further  communica- 
tion with  parents,  "  she  said.  "Our 
increased  understanding  of  the 
Cambodian  communitx"  has  made  us 
more  comfortable,  and  that  allows  peo- 
ple to  be  more  responsive  to  us.  It 
allows  us  to  communicate  more  effec- 
ti\ely. "  ■ 
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Clerks,  Registers,  Media  Members  Discuss  Access  to  Court  Records 


Leominster  District  Court  First  Justice  John  J.  Curran,  third  from  left,  moderates  a  panel  discussion 
among,  from  left,  Boston  Globe  reporter  John  Ellement,  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  reporter  Gary 
Murray,  New  England  Cable  News  technician  John  Stuart,  NECN  reporter  Julia  Bovey,  and  Hingham 
District  Court  First  Assistant  Clerk-Magistrate  Andrew  P.  Quigley.  The  panel  also  included  Boston 
Municipal  Court  Clerk-Magistrate  for  Criminal  Business  Daniel  J.  Hogan,  and  Norfolk  Superior 
Court  Assistant  Clerk  Janice  C.  Ugoccioni. 


ApproximateK'  one  hundred  Clerk- 
Magistrates,  Registers,  Assistant 
Clerks,  and  Assistant  Registers  attend- 
ed a  program  on  "Public  Records  and 
Media  Issues"  in  Worcester  on 
November  9,  co-sponsored  bv  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court's  Judici- 
ar\'/Media  Committee  and  the  Judicial 
Institute. 

The  program  included  an  overview 
of  the  law  on  access  to  court  records 
and  proceedings  hy  Superior  Court 
Judge  E.  Susan  Garsh;  a  presentation 
on  the  present  and  future  of  electronic 
access  to  court  records  b3'  Bristol 
Count\'  Probate  and  FamiK'  Court 
Judge  Anthonv  R.  Nesi;  an  o\'er\'iew  of 
media  issues  by  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Public  Information  Officer  Joan 
Kenney;  and  panel  discussions  with 


members  of  the  media,  moderated  by 
Appeals  Court  Justice  Rudolph  Kass 


(Ret.)  and  Leominster  District  Court 
First  Justice  John  J.  Curran. 


Information  Desks 

Magistrate  Salvatore  Paterna  began  in 
1996. 

Air.  Lebach  explained  that  the 
$3,666  Reinventing  Justice  mini-grant 
helped  both  programs.  It  paid  for  the 
printing  of  informational  brochures  in 
English,  Haitian,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  that  are  available  at  the  infor- 
mation booth,  as  well  as  for  notebooks, 
light  refreshments,  and  a  bus  trip  to  a 
House  of  Corrections  for  Academy 
participants. 

Other  courthouses  have  had  infor- 
mation desks  for  several  years.  Mr. 
John  J.  Monteiro,  a  self-described 
"professional  courtroom  observer,"  has 
staffed  the  information  desk  at  the 
Springfield  Hall  of  Justice  since  1989. 
He  said  his  work  in  the  insurance 
industry'  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  court  system  in  1976,  when  he 
began  watching  a  case  and  "got  so 
interested  I  never  left." 

After  he  retired,  Hampden  District 
Attorney  William  M.  Bennett  asked 
him  to  staff  the  information  desk  for  as 
long  as  he  wished.  Ever  since  the  invi- 
tation, he's  usuallv  been  at  the  desk  five 
days  a  week,  from  7:30  a.m.  to  1 :00  p.m. 


"I  would  do  this  for  fift\'  more 
years,  God  willing,  "  he  said.  "You  have 
to  give  a  little  bit  in  life,  and  if  I  just 
stayed  at  home,  what  good  would  that 
do?  I  enjov  people,  and  thev  treat  me 
ver}'  nicel^'  here.  Plus,  it's  a  great  edu- 
cation. I've  learned  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation." 

Future  Information  Desks 

In  addition  to  serving  the  mem- 
bers of  the  public  in  their  respective 
courts,  the  information  desks  at  West 
Roxbury  District  Court  and  Lvnn 
District  Court  also  are  setting  as  mod- 
els for  future  desks  at  Newbur\'poit 
District  Court  and  Essex  Probate  and 
Family  Court.  The  desk  in  West 
Roxbury  opened  in  August,  1998,  ancf 
the  one  in  LvTin  began  the  following 
Alarch. 

Nevvbur\'port  District  Court  First 
Justice  Leah  W.  Sprague  said  the 
information  desk  will  be  the  ne.xt  step 
in  an  outreach  effort  that  alreadv 
includes  a  presentation  of  photos  and 
information  shown  continuouslv  on  a 
computer  monitor  set  up  in  the  court- 
house fover. 


continued  from  page  5 

Newburyport  District  Court 
Judicial  Assistant  Alarvlou  Williams 
created  the  presentation,  called 
"Working  Together,"  using  Power- 
Point software.  It  lasts  appro.ximate- 
Iv  one  minute  and  features  photos  of 
courtrooms,  offices,  and  the  judges 
and  staff  members  who  work  in 
each. 

In  early  2002,  however,  the  com- 
puterized introduction  to  the  court  will 
be  upgraded  with  a  staffed  infonna- 
tion  booth.  Newburyport  Project 
Coordinator  Linda  Wilkinson  noted 
that  volunteers  began  submitting 
applications  in  October,  and  that  thev 
would  soon  be  given  an  orientation  to 
prepare  for  their  roles  in  aiding  the 
public. 

"We  re  doing  this  in  part  because 
of  how  much  emphasis  SJC  Chief 
Justice  Alargaret  Alarshall  and  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and 
Alanagement  Barbara  Dortch-Okara 
place  on  customer  semice  within  the 
courts,  iJiidge  Sprague  said.  'W  hen 
people  come  to  the  courts,  we  all  just 
want  to  make  it  a  little  easier  on 
them."  ■ 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Chief  Justice  Marshall 
Addresses  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Exactly  one  month  after  the  September  11 
terrorist  attacks,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief 
Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  addressed  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Breakfast  Forum. 

In  her  speech,  titled  "Freedom  and  Security: 
An  Irreconcilable  Conflict?"  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  emphasized  the  importance  of  main- 
taining long  fought  for  constitutional  rights  and 
freedoms  during  periods  of  national  crisis. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion following  her  presentation  and  then  engaged 
in  a  lively  question-and-answer  session  with  audi- 
ence members. 


Pholo  iiuirtcy  of  Faytoto  Inc. 


CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

9-10      Judicial  Institute:  "New  Emplo\'ee  Orientation,  "  for  recentK'  hired  Trial 
Court  support  stall,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  in  Leominster. 
16      Judicial  Institute:  "Small  Claims  Rules,"  lor  Clerks  and  Assistant  Clerks  of 
selected  departments,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  in  Bridgewater.  (Program  also 
will  be  held  on  Januar\'  31  and  Februan'  5  in  locations  to  be  announced.) 
21      Alartin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Da\'  —  Courts  are  closed. 

25  Judicial  Institute:  "Domestic  Violence/Legal  Update,"  lor  Clerks  and  Assistant 
Clerks  ol  selected  court  departments,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  in  Randolph. 

26  SJC  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall's  keynote  address  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Association's  Annual  Conference,  at  the  Marriott  Cople\'  Place 
in  Boston. 

FEBRUARY 

7  Judicial  Institute:  "Aleet  the  Author  Series,  "  featuring  James  Ptacek,  author  of 
"Battered  Women  in  the  Courtroom:  The  Power  ol  Judicial  Response,  "  lor 
judges  of  all  departments,  from  3:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  at  the  Brooke  Courthouse 
in  Boston. 

13      Judicial  Institute:  "Language,  Access,  and  Communication  in  the  Courts,"  tor 

judges  of  all  departments,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  in  Shrewsbury'. 
18      President's  Day  —  Courts  are  closed. 
MARCH 

5-8  "Judicial  Orientation  2002,  "  co-sponsored  by  the  Judicial  Institute  and  the 
Flaschner  Judicial  Institute,  for  judges  new  to  the  bench  since  June,  2000,  in 
Salem.       

For  more  information  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
For  more  information  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  542-8838. 
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Newsletter  of  the  Massachusetts  Judicial  Branch 


IT  Department  Solves 
Problems  with  Printing 
Criminal  Record  Reports 

Judges,  probation  oHicers, 
support  stafh  and  other  authorized 
court  personnel  can  now  print  cur- 
rent criminal  offender  records  in  a 
matter  of  seconds  with  a  new  Web- 
based  computer  network  quickK' 
installed  b\'  the  Administrativ^e 
Office  of  the  Trial  Court's 
Information  TechnologA'  Depart- 
ment. 

The  new  system,  called  CARI- 
W^EB,  was  installed  in  six  weeks  to 
relieve  a  bottleneck  that  had  devel- 
oped as  court  personnel  throughout 
Alassachusetts  simultaneously  tried 
to  print  reports  from  the  huge,  cen- 
tralized Criminal  Activities  Records 
Information  database.  Just  last 
winter,  CARI  reports  could  remain 
in  the  print  queue  lor  up  to  hve 
hours. 

"We're  verv  proud  ot  what  our 
Information  Technolog\'  Group  has 
done  with  minimum  Alassachu setts 
expenditures  to  make  current  crimi- 
nal records  immediately  accessible. 
And  it  was  done  ver\'  quickly,  with 
federal  grant  mone\'  and  smart  pro- 


CARIWEB 
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help  save  life  of  stricken  juror  Page  7 


CourU^'y  iff'SiH'ui/  Law  Library 

At  left,  a  crane  and  scaffolding  obscure  the  facade  of  the  Suffolk  County  Courthouse  in  April,  as 
construction  crews  work  to  restore  the  building  to  the  condition  depicted  in  the  artist's  rendering  at  right. 

Suffolk  County  Courthouse 
Renovation  on  Schedule 
with  Focus  on  Historic  Role 

From  the  outside,  the  renox  ation  ol  the  historic  SuHolk  Count\'  Courthouse  on 
Pemberton  Square  ma\'  appear  to  be  a  straightforward  construction  project.  While 
trucks  and  other  hea\  \-  machines  rumble  to  and  trom  the  site,  which  has  been  cor- 
doned oil  b\'  chain-link  tencing,  a  crane  hoists  materials  into  and  out  ot  the  108- 
\'ear-old  building. 

Amidst  the  dust  and  noise  ol  jackhammers,  crumbling  plaster,  welders,  and 
steel,  a  project  ot  historic  signiticance  to  the  cu  ic  lite  ot  the  state  and  surrounding 
community'  is  well  under  wa\'.  As  the  future  home  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
the  Massachusetts  Appeals  Court,  and  the  Social  I^iw  Libraiy,  the  Courthouse  will 
become  the  centerpiece  ot  the  Massiichusetts  court  system.  In  recognition  ot  its 
stature,  Go\  ernor  Jane  Swift  filed  legislation  in  late  March  to  rename  it  the  John 
Adams  Courthouse.  In  addition  to  being  the  second  President  ot  the  United  States. 


Suffolk  County  Courthouse 


conlitiued  on  page  3 
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Nancy  A.  Capone,  Probation  Operations  Supervisor  at  Barnstable  Superior  Court,  begins  to  log  on  to 
the  CARIWEB  Intranet  site,  from  which  records  may  be  printed  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 


CARIWEB 

gramming,  "  said  Chiet  Justice  tor 
Administration  and  Management 
Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara. 

West  Roxbur\'  District  Court 
Judge  Robert  C.  Rufo  added,  "The 
new  system  has  had  a  substantial,  pos- 
itive effect  on  our  abilit\'  to  manage 
our  caseload,  especiall\'  with  regards 
to  209A  Abuse  Prevention  Orders." 

The  CARI  database,  housed  on  a 
mainframe  Unisys  computer  at  the 
Trial  Court  Data  Center  in 
Cambridge,  contains  information  on 
more  than  ele\'en  million  cases  in\'olv- 
ing  more  than  three  million  adults  and 
one  million  juveniles. 

In  recent  years  the  database  has 
grown  enormousK'  as  paper  files  ha\'e 
been  computerized.  It  is  updated 
50,000  times  a  day,  and  contains 
statewide  data  for  eight  types  of 
reports,  such  as  Adult  Criminal 
Records,  Juvenile  Delinquent 
Records,  and  the  Civil  Restraining 
Order  Registry'. 

Se\'eral  copies  of  up-to-date 
reports  are  necessan'  for  almost  even' 
defendant  who  appears  before  an\' 
Trial  Court  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  reports  are  so  critical  to  the  daily 
operation  of  the  courts  that  an  average 
of  30,000  reports  are  printed  each  day. 

Peter  Greeley,  the  Information 
Technology'  Department  Operations 
and  Applications  Alanager  who  super- 
vised the  CARIWEB  Project,  said 
that  demand  for  printed  reports  also 
accelerated  as  the  number  of  personal 
computers  within  the  court  system 
grew. 

"In  addition  to  judges  and  pro- 
bation staff,  now  district  attorneys, 
defendants  and  their  attorneys,  and 
others  get  copies  of  the  various 
reports,"  he  said.  "The  new  demand 
quickly  ate  up  the  old  system's 
capacity  to  quickly  print  every- 
thing." 

By  November,  court  staff  had  to 
wait  as  long  as  four  or  five  hours  to 
print  their  reports.  "People  try  to  print 
reports  as  early  as  six  in  the  morning," 
Mr.  Greeley  said.  'By  the  afternoon, 


sometimes  several  thousand  reports 
would  be  waiting  in  the  queue.  " 

The  Information  Technology' 
Department  resolved  the  problem 
through  a  $475,000  grant  from  the 
United  States  Justice  Department's 
National  Criminal  Histor\'  Improve- 
ment Program. 

"We  learned  we  qualified  for  the 
grant  in  November,  and  that  the  new 
s\'stem  had  to  be  configured  b\' 
December  31,  "  said  Maritza  Bond, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Information 
Technolog\'  Department.  "We  made 
that  deadline,  began  piloting  the  project 
in  January  and  went  on-line  at  the  end 
of  February'.  "  B_\'  mid- April,  appro.xi- 
mately  2,700  users  at  more  than  200 
locations  will  be  using  CARIWEB. 

The  hardware  heart  of  the  system 
consists  of  five  new  servers,  each  of 
which  contains  constantly  updated 
copies  of  the  CARI  database.  The  five 
servers  share  the  task  of  receiving 
requests  for  reports  and  sending  the 
proper  data  back  to  the  appropriate 
courthouse  printer. 

Controlling  the  hardware  is 
Linux-based  operating  software  that 
the  Information  Technolog\'  Depart- 


ment obtained  for  free.  "In  terms  of 
the  budget,  the  system  realK'  didn't 
cost  us  ver\'  much,  "  Ms.  Bond  said. 
"The  grant  paid  for  the  ser\'ers  and  we 
were  able  to  take  ad\antage  of  free 
software.  " 

Moreover,  the  system  is  as  easy  to 
use  as  the  Internet,  as  users  log  on  via 
standard  browser  software.  Mr. 
Greeley  notes,  howe\'er,  that  the  net- 
work is  actually'  an  Intranet,  as  access 
is  strictly  controlled  through 
approved  user  identification  and 
passwords.  All  users  also  are  required 
to  change  their  passwords  every  nine- 
ty days. 

Once  authorized  users  have 
logged  on,  ordering  a  report  is  as  sim- 
ple as  navigating  through  any  com- 
mercial Website. 

First  Deput_)'  Commissioner  of 
Probation  John  F.  Cremens,  Jr.,  said, 
"W^e've  received  nothing  but  positive 
feedback  about  CARIWEB.  Our 
support  staff  and  probation  officers 
can't  get  over  how  fast  it  works.  Once 
they  send  in  their  request,  they  get 
back  a  report  almost  instantaneously. 
It  is  expediting  the  entire  court 
process."  ■ 
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CoitrU.'y  of  Social  La^'  Library 

The  artist's  rendering  at  left  shows  the  dramatic  architecture  and  vaulted  ceil- 
ing that  will  greet  visitors  as  they  enter  the  Great  Hall  via  the  central  staircase, 
shown  at  the  lower  left  of  the  picture.  On  the  second  floor,  between  the  pillars 
at  the  right  of  the  picture,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Courtroom,  which  is  shown  in  the  artist's  rendering  above.  In  the  photo  at  top, 
the  small  test  square  of  cleaned  wall  shows  how  much  brighter  the  ceiling  and 
walls  will  be  once  they  are  completely  restored. 


Suffolk  County  Courthouse 

the  Quincy  native  also  was  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitution  and  the  First  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  since  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolution. 

"The  restoration  is  a  once-in-a-gen- 
eration  opportunity,'  to  reconnect  the 
community  and  its  leaders  to  the  central 
and  historic  role  of  the  Massachusetts 
judiciary,  said  SJC  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall.  "Inside  its  mod- 
ernized, timeless  structure  will  be  the 
living  legacy  of  an  independent  judici- 
ary', one  of  the  cornerstones  ol  our 
democracy',  first  memorialized  in  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution." 

The  Courthouse  will  be  a  welcom- 
ing site  lor  people  of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds, including  schoolchildren, 
tourists,  and  international  visitors.  On 
the  first  floor  will  be  exhibit  space  for 


interactive  displays  to  highlight  the  rich 
legal  history  of  the  309-year-old 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the  Social 
Law  Library.  Eklucational  events  will 
highlight  the  continuing,  universal 
importance  ol  legal  precepts  developed 
b\'  Massachusetts  luminaries,  such  as 
Adams  and  other  preeminent  Chief 
Justices  including  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  and  Lemuel  Shaw. 

"This  is  the  state's  largest,  grandest, 
most  venerable  Courthouse,"  said 
Social  Law  Libran'  Executu  e  Director 
Robert  J.  Brink,  Esq.  "It  is  perfectly 
suitable  that  the  oldest  Court  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  oldest 
law  library  in  the  United  States  would 
be  here."  He  added  that  the  timing  of 
the  renovations,  on  schedule  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  2003,  was  especially 
propitious  for  the  Social  Law  Libran', 


continued  from  page  1 

which  next  y  ear  will  be  celebrating  its 
bicentennial.  Alore  details  about  the 
project,  including  photos,  drawings  and 
construction  updates,  can  be  found  on 
the  Library'  Website,  at  http://reno\  a- 
tion.socialaw.com. 

Restoration  and  Construction 

The  construction  work  itself  also  is 
more  than  simpU'  the  modernization  of 
a  centur\'-old  building. 

"This  project  combines  the  diflicultA' 
of  restoring  an  architectural  gem  —  real- 
ly one  of  the  foremost  aesthetic  restora- 
tion projects  going  on  in  the  United 
States  right  now  —  with  the  construc- 
tion work  of  creating  spaces  for  a  fulK 
modern  courthouse,  explains  Supreme 
Judicial    Court    and  Massachusetts 

Suffolk  County  Courthouse     contiinied  on  page  4 
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A  large  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Courthouse,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Suffolk  County  Registry 
of  Deeds,  will  become  a  reading  room  of  the  Social  Law  Library. 


Suffolk  County  Courthouse 

Appeals  Court  Reporter  of  Decisions  C. 
Cliflord  Allen.  Air.  Allen  is  a  member  oi 
the  Executive  Committee  overseeing  the 
project  and  is  closeK'  involved  with  its 
day-to-da\'  management. 

The  most  difficult  task  of  the  aesthet- 
ic restoration  is  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
of  frescoes  on  the  vaulted  ceiling  that 
soars  three  stories  above  the  Courthouse's 
central  Great  Hall.  The  ceiling,  appro.xi- 
mateK'  50  feet  by  75  feet,  is  poorl\'  lighted 
and  has  grown  dingy  with  time. 

"There  is  lOOj^ears  of  grime,  smoke, 
and  coal  dust  from  the  origmal  heating 
system  built  up  over  the  frescoes,  "  said 
Paul  \^ccica,  an  architect  with  the 
Boston  firm  Childs,  Bertman,  Tseckares, 
Inc.,  which  designed  the  renovations. 

After  consulting  with  experts  who 
helped  restore  New  York  Cit\'  s  Grand 
Central  Station,  the  designers  deter- 
mined that  the  safest  way  to  remove  the 
grime  without  harming  the  paint  was 
with  a  solution  of  water,  soap,  and  a 
small  amount  of  alcohol.  Workers  will 
clean  the  frescoes  by  carefulK'  dabbing 
the  cleanser  on  with  small  cotton  swabs 
"not  quite  as  small  as  a  Q-Tip,  "  Air. 
Vlccica  said. 

Given  the  size  of  the  ceiling  and 
the  painstaking  nature  of  the  task,  the 
job  is  e.xpected  to  take  a  full  \'ear. 
However,  a  test  patch  on  a  wall  just 
below  the  ceiling  demonstrates  the 
effectiveness  of  the  solution  and  tech- 
nique, as  the  square  appears  as  if  it  is 
illuminated  b^'  a  beam  of  light.  "The 
amount  of  difference  in  the  colors  is 
remarkable,"  Mr.  Viccica  said. 

Cracks  in  the  ceiling  also  will  be 
repaired,  although  smaller  fissures  will 
be  left  alone.  When  unobtrusive,  mod- 
ern lighting  IS  installed,  the  arched  cen- 
terpiece of  the  building  will  be  even 
more  striking  than  it  was  when  the 
Courthouse  first  opened,  in  1894. 
When  the  project  is  completed,  Mr. 
Viccica  said,  "the  ceiling  will  be  seen  in 
all  its  glory  for  the  first  time  in  the 
building's  historv." 

Reconfiguring  Space 

By  the  end  of  Alarch,  howe\'er, 
none  of  the  operations  of  the  construc- 
tion project  involved  an\'  tool  as  light  as 


'We've  inherited  a  spectacular 
building.  We  want  people  to 
really  appreciate  what  a 
fantastic  place  this  is.' 

—  Architect  Paul  Mccica 


a  cotton  swab.  Walls  and  floors  are 
being  reconfigured  to  create  appropri- 
ate spaces  for  the  public.  Justices,  and 
staff,  including  an  SJC  Courtroom, 
two  Appeals  Court  Courtrooms,  and  a 
separate  courtroom  for  single  justice 
hearings  of  both  Courts.  Extensive 
work  also  is  required  to  repair  the 
building's  roof  and  exterior  stonework. 

The  fi\'e-stor\'  Courthouse  is  built 
in  the  shape  of  a  rectangular  figure- 
eight,  as  each  of  the  two  wings  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  central  Great  Hall  sur- 
round a  ground-level  court\'ard.  To 
increase  the  space  within  the  building 
without  changing  its  outward  appear- 
ance, the  new  SJC  Courtroom  will 
occup\'  the  southern  court\'ard,  while 
one  floor  of  librar\'  space  will  be  built 
above  the  parking  area  in  the  northern 
courtyard. 

An  e.xisting  courtroom  used  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  before  1938, 
when  It  mo\  ed  into  its  current  location 


continued  from  page  3 


in  the  adjacent,  high-rise  Suffolk 
County  Courthouse,  will  become  the 
courtroom  for  single  justice  hearings. 

The  courtroom  will  be  restored  to  its 
appearance  in  1894,  and  shared  b\'  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  Appeals 
Court.  On  the  plaster  walls  above  the 
chamber's  intricate,  ten-foot  high  oak 
\\'ainscoting,  designers  scraped  through 
more  than  a  dozen  la\'ers  of  paint  to 
determine  the  courtroom's  original 
color —  a  pale  peach  —  and  also  discov- 
ered e.xtensu-e  stenciling  on  all  the  walls. 
The  color  and  stenciling  wnll  be  faithful- 
K'  recreated. 

Throughout  the  Courthouse,  con- 
struction crews  have  carefully  removed 
wood  paneling  and  marble  from  walls 
and  floors  to  be  demolished  during  the 
project.  The  original  materials  have  been 
catalogued  and  stored  for  refurbishment 
and  installation  on  new  surfaces.  The 
marble  will  be  cleaned  and  polished,  and 
the  paneling  will  be  stripped  of  its  dark- 
ened, centur\'-old  varnish  and  returned 
to  its  original,  lighter  color.  All  wood  and 
marble  on  surfaces  that  wall  not  be 
demolished  have  been  carefully  covered 
with  a  protective  layer  of  pKavood. 

The  Social  Law  Library  will  have 
large  reading  rooms  on  the  fourth  and 

Suffolk  County  Courthouse      continued  on  page  5 
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Justices  Encourage  Law  Students 
of  Color  to  Apply  for  Clerkships 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland,  left, 
and  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and  .Management 
Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara,  second  from  right,  speak  with 
prospective  law  clerks  during  the  SJC  Forum  for  Law- 
Students  of  Color  at  Boston's  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Courthouse  in  March. 

Speakers  at  the  forum  included  Chelsea  District  Court 
Judge  Diana  L.  Maldonado  and  other  former  law  clerks, 
who  encouraged  the  students  to  apply  for  Judicial  Branch 
clerkships.  The  approximately  seventy-five  students  at 
the  Forum  also  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  other 
representatives  of  the  SJC,  the  Massachusetts  Appeals 
Court,  and  the  Trial  Court  departments,  including  SJC 
Justices  Francis  X.  Spina,  Judith  A.  Cowin,  Martha  B. 
Sosman,  and  Robert  J.  Cordy;  and  Probate  and  FamUy 
Court  Chief  Justice  Sean  M.  Dunphy. 

At  right  in  the  photo,  speaking  with  Justice  Ireland,  is 
New  England  School  of  Law  student  Byron  Knight.  In 
1994,  Mr.  Knight  began  developing  his  interest  in  the 
court  system  as  a  participant  in  the  Judicial  Youth  Corps, 
the  SJC  program  of  educational  sessions  and  summer 
internships  for  high  school  students. 


Suffolk  County  Courthouse 

fifth  floors.  iVlr.  Viccica  characterizes 
the  room  on  the  fourth  floor,  iormerU' 
occupied  by  the  Suffolk  County 
Registry'  of  Deeds,  as  "one  of  the  pre- 
mier rooms  in  Boston." 

"The  renovated  Courthouse  will 
provide  the  Social  Law  Library  with 
enough  space  for  seventeen  years  of 
growth,"  said  Executive  Director 
Brink.  "We've  been  very  squeezed  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  but  the  new 
space  will  allow  us  to  expand  our 
strong  traditional  collection  and 
expand  into  newer  areas  such  as 
international  law  and  intellectual 
property  rights." 

The  Courthouse  also  will  become 
one  of  the  most  technologically 
advanced  in  the  nation.  The  courtrooms 
will  be  equipped  with  modern 
audio/visual  systems,  including  the  capa- 
bility to  broadcast  proceedings  on  the 
Internet.  A  Conference  Center  will  allow 
overflow  crowds  to  watch  sessions  as 
they  occur.  The  entire  building,  includ- 
ing every  seat  in  the  Social  Law  Librar\', 
will  be  wared  for  accessing  information 
sources  both  within  the  Courthouse  and 
around  the  world. 


Other  modem  systems,  such  as  cen- 
tral heating  and  air  conditioning,  updat- 
ed plumbing,  improved  handicapped 
access,  and  a  security  pass-card  system 
also  will  be  installed.  People  moving 
from  a  public  area  to  a  staff  area  wall  have 
to  either  pass  by  a  court  officer  or  unlock 
a  door  with  an  identification  card. 

The  Courthouse's  main  entrance 
has  been  significantly  redesigned  to 
accommodate  security'  and  handicapped 
needs.  Entering  the  Courthouse  from 
Pemberton  Square  used  to  require 
ascending  a  flight  of  exterior  stairs, 
pushing  through  two  sets  of  heavy 
doors,  and  immediately  climbing  anoth- 
er set  of  stairs  to  the  floor  of  the  Great 
Hall. 

In  the  renovated  Courthouse,  the 
floor  of  the  entryway  will  be  at  the 
same  level  as  Pemberton  Square,  and 
the  main  stairway  up  to  the  Great  Hall 
will  be  pushed  back  about  thirty  feet. 
This  larger  entry  area  will  house  a 
security  office,  metal  detectors,  and 
elevators. 

People  who  use  the  stairs,  howe\  er, 
will  find  themselves  entering  the  dra- 
matic space  of  the  Great  Hall  neai  K'  at 


continued  from  page  4 

its  center.  Abo\e  them,  aligned  along 
the  two  tiers  of  walkwax'S  ringing  the 
atrium,  will  be  entrances  to  courtrooms 
and  offices,  crowned  b\-  the  brilliant, 
ornately  decorated  ceiling. 

"We've  inherited  a  spectacular 
building,  "  Air.  Vlccica  said.  "We  want 
people  to  really  appreciate  what  a  fan- 
tastic place  this  is.  " 

On  Schedule  and  Under  Budget 

Construction  crew  s  first  arm  ed  at 
the  building  on  No\  ember  1 ,  200 1 .  The 
general  contractor,  a  partnership 
between  Suffolk  Construction  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  and  NER  Construction 
Management,  Inc.,  has  remained  on 
schedule  to  complete  the  pi"oject  by  the 
late  fall  of  2003.  The\'  have  been  able  to 
sta\'  on  their  timetable  in  part  because 
demolition  crews  so  far  ha\e  discov- 
ered few  of  the  complications  that  can 
arise  from  working  on  a  centun-old 
building. 

The  lack  of  serious  complications 
also  has  kept  the  proiect  w  ithm  its  budg- 
et of  $9b  million.  I'unds  tor  the  proiect 
were  appropriateci  in  1 998  as  part  of  the 
$750.5  million  Court  Facilities  .\ct.  ■ 
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On  the  bench  from  left,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justices  Martha  B.  Sosman, 
Francis  X.  Spina,  and  John  M.  Greaney;  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall; 
and  Justices  Roderick  L.  Ireland,  Judith  A.  Cowin,  and  Robert  J.  Cordy  hear 

Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Holds  Barnstable  Sitting 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  held  its  fifteenth  sitting 
outside  Boston  since  1993  at  Barnstable  Superior  Court, 
where  Cape  Cod  students,  teachers,  attorneys,  and  residents 
crowded  the  gallery  to  observe  the  Commonwealth's  highest 
court  in  action. 

The  SJC  heard  oral  arguments  in  Five  cases  on  appeal. 
Before  oral  arguments.  Chief  Justice  Alargaret  H.  Marshall 
noted,  "It  is  particularly  fitting  for  the  Court  to  hold  this  sit- 
ting in  Barnstable,  the  birthplace  of  Chief  Justice  Lemuel 
Shaw,  one  of  the  most  famous  Chief  Justices  of  the  19th 
Century.  " 

The  SJC  Historical  Society  provided  a  special  exhibit  for 
the  occasion,  featuring  information  about  other  Barnstable 
natives,  including  Colonel  James  Otis,  Sr.,  and  James  Otis, 
Jr.,  who  were  American  Revolution  legal  luminaries. 


oral  arguments  of  a  case  on  appeal  at  the  Barnstable  sitting  on  April  2.  In 
front  of  the  bench,  from  left,  are  Barnstable  Superior  Court  Clerk  of  Courts 
Scott  W.  Nickerson  and  SJC  Clerk  for  the  Commonwealth  Susan  Mellen. 


SJC  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  addresses  members  of  the 
Barnstable  legal  community,  including  judges,  clerks,  legislators,  and 
attorneys,  during  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Barnstable  Bar 
Association. 
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NEWSMAKERS 


Head  Law  Librarian  Barbara  Fell-Johnson  of  the 
Hampshire  Law  Library,  center,  was  recognized 
by  the  Hampshire  Bar  Association  for  her  years 
of  service  to  attorneys.  At  left  is  Superior  Court 
Judge  Bertha  D.  Josephson,  who  introduced  Ms. 
Fell-Johnson  at  the  award  ceremony  in  February. 
At  right  is  Hampshire  County  Bar  Association 
President  David  E.  Sullivan. 

Head  Law  Librarian 
Barbara  Fell- Johnson 
Feted  by  Bar  Association 

For  her  three  decades  ot  guiding 
attorneys  and  non-attorneys  alike 
through  the  ever-growing  thickets  ot 
legal  information,  Head  Law  Librarian 
Barbara  Fell- Johnson  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Law  Libraiy  was  awarded  the 
Hampshire  Countv'  Bar  Association's 
annual  Contribution  to  Justice  Award 
in  Februar\'. 

Ms.  Fell-Johnson  began  working 
as  a  volunteer  in  1971  at  the  Hampshire 
Law  Library,  one  of  seventeen 
Alassachusetts  Trial  Court  Law 
Libraries.  In  September,  1972,  she 
became  the  Head  Law  Librarian,  as 
well  as  the  Libran'  s  sole  paid  employ- 
ee. The  Library'  began  adding  addition- 
al staff  in  1986. 

"The  number  ol  resources  at  the 
Librarv'  has  grown  significantly,  and 
changed  significantly  "  she  said.  "We 
have  now  incorporated  a  significant 
number  of  electronic  resources  used  in 
legal  research." 

^•Mthough  her  first  academic  degree 
was  in  home  economics,  A\s.  Fell- 
Johnson  started  her  career  as  a  law 
librarian  in  San  Alateo,  California. 


Once  she  moved  to  Massachusetts,  she 
earned  her  Master's  in  Librar\'  and 
Intormation  Science  from  the 
University  ol  Rhode  Island  while 
working  at  the  Hampshire  Law 
Librar)'. 

She  said  that  while  she  was  pleased 
to  receive  the  honor,  "it  doesn't  leel  like 
It  was  me  they  were  gmng  it  to,  for 
doing  something  I  lo\'e  so  much.  I  en)o\' 
coming  in  to  work  ever\'  day.  We  have 
a  fantastic  staff  here,  of  people  I  en)o\' 
being  with  ever)'  day.  " 

Volunteers  at  Help  Desk 

Have  Quickly  Joined 
*Court  Family*  at  Woburn 

In  addition  to  the  information 
kiosks  at  nine  courthouses  listed  in  the 
Winter,  2002,  Court  Compass,  the 
Woburn  District  Court  also  operates  a 
desk  to  help  direct  visitors  to  the  court- 
house, which  also  houses  sessions  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Juvenile  Court. 

Woburn  District  Court  First 
Justice  Aiarie  O.  Jackson-Thompson, 
with  the  help  of  Judicial  Assistant 
Diane  T.  Dever,  initiated  the  service 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Through  a 
newspaper  advertisement  and  word  of 
mouth,  they  found  three  capable  volun- 
teers who  staff  the  table  ever\'  morning 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  1 1:00  a.m. 

Before  John  Jaroncyk,  Josephine 
Clancy,  and  Helen  Morley  began  their 
service,  Judge  Jackson-Thompson  and 
Als.  Dever  assembled  a  manual  of  court 
information  for  them.  The  volunteers 
also  took  part  in  an  orientation  session, 
at  which  clerks,  probation  officers,  and 
others  discussed  their  roles  in  the  couit 
s\'stem. 

'They  realK'  have  become  pait  ot 
the  court  family,"  Judge  Jackson- 
Thompson  said.  "I'm  ver\'  impressed 
with  their  enthusiasm,  lo\'alt\',  and  pro- 
fessionalism. Through  snow,  or  rain,  or 
hail,  these  people  are  here,  doing  their 
job." 


Court  Officer 
James  Clark 


Berkshire  Court  Officers' 
Quick  Actions  Help  Save 
Stricken  Juror's  Life 

Quick  thinking  and  prompt 
action  by  three  court  officers  in 
Berkshire  County  Superior  Court 
helped  save  the  life  of  a  juror  stricken 
with  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  last 
November. 

Soon  after  the  jur\'  in  a  trial  presided 
over  by  Superior 
Court  Judge 
Daniel  A.  Ford 
entered  the  deliber- 
ation room,  the  jury 
foreman  franticalK' 
told  officers  that 
one  of  the  jurors 
had  collapsed. 
Court  Officers 
James  ClaI^c,  David 
Hadley,  and  Mn- 
cent  Patella  imme- 
diately called  for  an 
ambulance,  com- 
forted the  juror 
until  the  medical 
team  arri\'ed,  and 
helped  earn,'  the 
juror  to  the  ambu- 
lance. 

They  also  es- 
corted the  remain- 
ing jurors  back  to 
the  courtroom  to 
prev  ent  them  from 
having  anv  outside 
contacts  that  might 
have  leopardized 
the  trial.  The 
jurors  condition 
improv  ed,  and  )un' 
deliberations 
began  anew  with  an  alternate  juror. 

"Simplv  put,  it  appears  the  coun 
oflicers  saved  the  juror's  life.  In  addi- 
tion, thev  were  able  to  presene  the 
integrity  of  the  juiys  deliberations." 
Judge  Ford  said. 


Court  Officer 
David  Hadlev 


Court  Officer 
\  incent  Patella 
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Recently  Appointed  Judges 
Confer  with  Bench  Veterans 
at  Judicial  Seminar 

Trial  Court  judges  who  were  appointed  to  the  bench 
since  June  1, 2000,  attended  a  four-day  educational  con- 
ference in  Salem  in  March.  Forty-five  judges  from  six 
Trial  Court  departments  attended,  including  several 
longer-serving  judges  who  had  transferred  from  one 
department  to  another. 

Speakers  included  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief 
Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  SJC  Chief  Justice  Herbert 
A.  Wilkins  (Ret.)  and  Chief  Justice  for  Administration 
and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara.  Other  ses- 
sions were  conducted  by  dozens  of  veteran  judges  and 
experts  from  outside  the  court  system,  on  such  topics  as 
case  flow  management  and  conducting  specific  types  of 
hearings,  as  well  as  on  such  social  issues  as  substance 
abuse  and  domestic  violence.  The  conference  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court's 
Judicial  Institute  and  the  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute. 

Below,  judges  from  several  departments  listen  as, 
above,  Worcester  Probate  and  Family  Court  Associate 
Justice  Susan  D.  Ricci,  Leominster  District  Court  First 
Justice  John  J.  Curran,  and  Superior  Court  Associate 
Justice  Paul  A.  Chernoff  lead  a  plenary  session  on  man- 
aging the  courtroom. 


f    ^;  . 


CALENDAR 


APRIL 


MAY 
2 


11 


15-16 


22 


27 


Judicial  Institute:  "Supervasion  in  the  Workplace,  "  tor  selected  Otfice 
Managers  and  Operations  Supervisors,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  at  the 
Exiward  W.  Brooke  Courthouse  in  Boston.  (Program  also  wall  be  held  at  the 
same  time  on  April  25  in  Boston  and  on  iMa\'  1  and  2  m  \\ Worcester.) 

Judicial  Institute,  Aleet  the  Author  Series:  R.  Lund\'  Bancroft,  author  ol  "The 
Batterer  as  Parent:  Addressing  the  Impact  ol  Domestic  Violence  On  FamiK' 
Dynamics,  "  lor  Judges,  From  3:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  at  the  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Courthouse  in  Boston. 

Flaschner  Judicial  Institute,  Science  and  Technolog\'  Series:  "A  Visit  to  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution:  An  Exploration  ot  the  Oceans  and 
Climate  Change,  "  lor  Judges,  trom  10:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  at  Woods  Hole. 
"Reimagining  our  Professional  Li\'es:  A  Colloquium  tor  Lawyers  and 
Judges,  "  co-sponsored  by  the  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute,  Suttolk  Universit\' 
Law  School's  Center  for  Advanced  Legal  Studies,  and  the  Alacaronis  Institute 
for  Trial  and  Appellate  Advocacy,  from  5:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  on  May  15  and 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  on  May  16,  at  Suffolk  University'  Law  School. 
Judicial  Institute:  "Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,"  lor  ADA  Coordinators, 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  in  Westfield.  (Program  also  will  be  held  on  May  11.) 
Memorial  Dav  —  Courts  are  closed. 


For  more  inlormation  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
For  more  information  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  542-8838. 
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Assistant  Chief  Court  Officer 
Phyllis  Ainsworth-Okamura 

Springfield's  Officer 
Ainsworth-Okamura 
Named  2002  Trial  Court 
Employee  of  the  Year 

For  her  outstanding  service  to 
the  Springfield  court  community', 
including  performing  life-saving 
cardiopulmonary'  resuscitation  on  a 
stricken  litigant  last  year,  Assistant 
Chief  Court  Officer  Phyllis  A. 
Ainsworth-Okamura  has  been 
named  the  2002  Trial  Court 
Employee  ol  the  Year. 

"Assistant  Chiel  Court  Officer 
Ainsworth-Okamura  has  continu- 
ally performed  above  and  beyond 
the  call  ol  duty  in  a  challenging 
court  security  environment,"  Trial 
Court  Security'  Director  Francis  P. 
Keough  said. 

Her  immediate  supervisor, 
Chief  Court  Officer  Kenneth  M. 
O'Connor,  Jr.,  said  he  nominated 
her  "because  she  has  done  so 
much  to  improve  and  enhance  the 
courts  here  at  Springfield."  One  of 
her  projects,  the  development  of 
the    Springfield    District  Court 


Depository  Copy 

Dorchester  District  Court 
Developing  National  Model 
to  Reduce  Domestic  Violence 

At  a  recent  Domestic  Violence  Court  session  at  Dorchester  District  Court, 
First  Justice  Sydney  Hanlon  appeared  pleased  when  probation  officers  reported 
the  progress  of  an  offender  standing  before  her. 

The  man  had  been  convicted  of  an  offense  involving  domestic  abuse,  but  since 
then  had  been  faithfully  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  his  probation.  He  had  missed 
none  of  his  required  sessions  of  batter-  — — — — 

'With  the  same  judges  in  the 
domestic  violence  sessions, 
you  can  have  a  certain 
amount  of  consistency  in 
sentencing.  People  from  the 
beginning  understand  what 
the  penalties  might  be.' 


ers'  prevention  counseling  and  sub- 
stance abuse  counseling,  and  he  had 
passed  all  his  drug  tests. 

"Is  the  batterers'  intervention  pro- 
gram working  for  you?  "  she  asked.  He 
answered  that  he  was  learning  a  lot 
during  the  counseling  sessions.  Judge 
Hanlon  congratulated  him,  and  said 
she  looked  forward  to  hearing  of  his 
continuing  cooperation  at  his  ne.xt 
court  date  in  120  days.  He  thanked  her 
and  left,  appearing  pleased  by  the  pos- 
itive exchange  with  the  Judge. 

An  offender  appearing  before  her 
fifteen  minutes  later,  however,  was  the  subject  of  a  less  positive  report.  He  had 
missed  counseling  sessions,  had  recently  been  fired  from  his  job,  and  had  failed  a 
blood-alcohol  test.  Judge  Hanlon  extended  his  probation,  with  the  warning  that 
any  missed  counseling  session  or  failed  test  for  substance  abuse  would  immediately 
result  m  jail  time. 

She  also  pointed  out  that  once  he  was  released  from  jail  he  would  be  faced  with 
having  to  fulfill  the  same  conditions  of  probation  with  which  he  was  currentK"  stnag- 

Domestic  Violence  Court  ioittinucd  on  page  3 


—  Dorchester  District  Court  First  Justice 

S\  dne\'  Hanlon 
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Judge  Manuel  Kyriakakis  named  Chief  justice  of  the  Housing  Court 
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SJC  Standing  Committee  on  Pro  Bono  Legal  Services  presents  the  first  Adams  Awards 
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Employee  of  the  Year       continued  on  page  2 


Superior  Court  Judge  Timothy  S.  Hillman  discusses  the  Trial  Court  IT  Project 
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2002  Trial  Court  Employee  Excellence  Award  Winners 


Miriam  Braxly 

Case  Specialist 
Orleans  District  GDurt 

Jane  Crowe 

Administrative  Assistant  II 
Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation 

Annette  Fellows 

Case  Specialist 
Suffolk  Juvenile  Court 

James  Gavaghan 

Operations  Supervisor 

Suffolk  Probate  and  Famil3'  Court 

Joseph  Hanrahan 

Court  Officer 

Worcester  Housing  Court 

Dorothy  Hopkins 

Head  Administrative  Assistant 
Boston  Alunicipal  Court 

Paul  Johnston 

Lead  Court  Analyst 
IT  Project 

Jon  Leconte 

Probation  Officer 

Bristol  Probate  and  Family  Court 

hyime  LjTich 

Operations  Supervisor 

Essex  Probate  and  Family  Court 


Dennis  Maietta 

Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Falmouth  District  Court 

Maureen  McEachern 

Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Somerville  District  Court 

Kathleen  Mitchell 

Head  Administrarive  Assistant 
Barnstable  County/Tov^m 

of  Plymouth  Juvenile  Court 

Karen  Nagle 

Case  Coordinator 
Lynn  District  Court 

Pauline  Passcmisi 

Judicial  Secretary' 
Norfolk  Superior  Court 

Jean  Pepper 

Court  Interpreter 
Lynn  District  Court 

John  Raftery 

Court  Officer 

South  Boston  District  Court 

Renee  Sherman 

Case  Specialist  III 

Northern  Berkshire  District  Court 


Employee  of  the  Year 

Aledical  Response  Team,  had  a  dra- 
matic benefit  for  a  litigant  who  had 
fainted  and  stopped  breathing  last 
summer. 

"Officer  Okamura  rushed  to  the 
person's  assistance,  performed  CPR, 
and  actually  brought  the  person  back 
before  the  ambulance  arrived," 
Officer  O'Connor  said. 

Several  years  ago  she  helped  to 
develop  and  streamline  procedures 
for  the  Medical  Response  Team  as  a 
way  to  quickly  respond  to  such  emer- 
gencies. Members  of  the  Team, 
including  two  associate  court  officers 
who  are  also  trained  as  emergency 
medical  technicians,  are  quickly  dis- 
patched to  anyone  at  the  court  who  is 
suffering  a  medical  emergency.  At  the 
same  time,  an  ambulance  dispatcher 
is  called  and  given  details  about  the 
person's  location  and  condition. 

Officer  Ainsworth-Okamura  also 
performs  her  daily  duties  vvnth  proles- 
sionalism  and  care.  "She  has  the  trust 
and  respect  of  the  entire  staff,  '  Officer 
O'Connor  said.  "She  carries  out  secu- 
rity policies  in  a  very  fair,  equitable 
manner,  with  ver\'  good  administrative 
skills,  plus  she  has  the  energv^  of  five 
people.  She's  very'  good  at  helping 
people,  and  she  does  so  without  want- 
ing any  recognition.  I  was  elated  when 
I  learned  that  she  had  been  chosen  as 
the  Emploj'ee  of  the  Year.  " 

Ofhcer  Ainsworth-Okamura, 
however,  credits  her  award  to  the 
team  of  people  around  her.  "We've 
got  a  very'  good  group  of  guys  and 
women  here,"  she  said.  "The  only  rea- 
son I  've  been  chosen  is  because  of  the 
great  group  of  people  I  work  with.  " 

She  began  working  for  the  Trial 
Court  as  a  Court  Officer  at  Hampshire 
Probate  and  Family  Court  in  1993, 
after  having  worked  in  security  at  a 
retail  store  and  a  medical  center.  In 
1999,  she  was  promoted  to  her  current 
position,  where  she  helps  to  manage 
the  prisoner  lock-up  area  at  the 
Springfield  Hall  ol  Justice  and  sched- 
ules more  than  thirty  court  officers  for 
District    Court    and    Probate  and 


Family  Court  sessions  in  Springfield 
and  several  nearby  District  Courts. 
She  also  works  shifts  in  courtrooms 
and  in  the  lock-up  area,  ensuring  the 
safety  of  judges,  court  staff  and  the 
public  within  the  courthouse. 

She  says  the  most  rewarding 
aspect  of  her  job  is  working  with 
her  fellow  court  officers,  judges, 
court  staff,  and  the  public,  includ- 
ing the  detainees.  "I  really  do  enjoy 
working  with  the  prisoners.  I  treat 
all  the  prisoners  like  human  beings. 
I'm  not  here  to  judge  them,  I'm  here 
to  help  them  get  through  the  day." 

Officer  Ainsworth-Okamura  is 
the  third  court  officer  to  be  named 


Trial  Court  Employee  of  the  Year,  fol- 
lowing the  selection  of  Boston 
Juvenile  Court  Assistant  Chief  Court 
Officer  Paul  B.  Courtney  and 
Brockton  Superior  Court  Court 
Officer  Thomas  W.  Condon,  Jr.,  in 
pre\'ious  years. 

In  addition  to  the  Employee  of 
the  Year  Award,  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management 
Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara  also  has 
announced  the  names  of  seventeen 
recipients  of  the  2002  Employee 
Excellence  Awards.  The 

Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 

Employee  of  the  Year  continued  on  page  3 
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Domestic  Violence  Court 

gling.  "There  is  no  one  in 
this  room  who  hasn't  had 
bad  things  happen  to  them," 
she  said.  "You  can't  use  that 
as  an  excuse.  You  have  to 
take  responsibiht\'  for  vour- 
self." 

The  man  thanked  her, 
and  the  judge  moved  on  to 
the  ne.xt  case. 

Federal  Grant 

The  Domestic  Violence 
Court  in  Dorchester  origi- 
nated in  1999,  when  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
selected  Boston,  Ann  Arbor, 
Alichigan,  and  Alilwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  as  recipients  ol 
grants  to  dev'elop  a  national 
model  for  reducing  domes- 
tic violence.  The  series  of  grants,  origi- 
nalK'  won  bv  the  Cit\'  of  Boston  on 
behalf  of  the  Boston  Police  Department, 
IS  expected  to  total  $6.6  million  by  the 
end  of  20(M.  The  grants  help  to  pa\'  for 
a  cohesive  effort  by  Dorchester  District 
Court,  the  Massachusetts  Probation 
Service,  Boston  Police  Department,  the 
Suffolk  Count}'  District  Attorney's 
Office,  and  service  agencies  that  assist 
victims  and  provide  better  intervention 
and  human  service  agency  referral  serv- 
ices for  offenders. 

The  Dorchester  judges  in  the 
Domestic  Violence  session  hear  all 
cases  involving  physical  or  mental 
abuse  among  intimate  partners,  includ- 
ing all  cases  involving  2 09 A  Abuse 
Prevention  Orders.  Last  year,  the 
judges  and  staff  conducted  1,106 
arraignments,  3,648  hearings  on  209A 


matters,  and  1,530  probation  hearings 
and  revaews. 

Domestic  Violence  Project  Direc- 
tor Deirdre  Kennedy,  whose  experi- 
ence includes  more  than  nine  vears  as  a 
probation  officer  at  Dorchester  District 
Court,  coordinates  the  efforts  of  all  the 
entities  working  together  to  reduce  the 
problem  of  domestic  violence. 

"The  session  allows  for  specializa- 
tion in  every  phase  of  the  court 
process,  "  she  said.  The  grant  funded 
the  hiring  of  four  probation  officers 
and  tvvo  associate  probation  officers 
who  handle  domestic  violence  cases, 
which  has  reduced  the  average  case- 
load of  all  probation  officers  at 
Dorchester  District  Court  from 
approximately  160  cases  to  about  100 
cases.  This  allows  them  to  spend  more 
time  out  of  the  courthouse  on  home  vis- 


continued  from  page  1 

its,  both  announced  and 
unannounced,  to  ensure 
that  their  charges  are  ful- 
filling their  conditions  of 
probation. 

The  grant  also  provid- 
ed for  more  staff  in  the 
Suffolk  County  District 
Attomev' s  Office  and  in  vic- 
tim service  organizations, 
including  the  Asian  Task 
Force  Against  Domestic 
Violence,  the  Association  of 
Haitian  Women  in  Boston, 
Casa  Alyma  V^asquez,  and 
Northeastern  Universitv' 
School  of  Law's  Domestic 
Violence  Institute.  Repre- 
sentatives of  six  service 
agencies  share  office  space 
at  the  Court  so  that  thev'  are 
immediately  available  to  victims  of 
domestic  violence. 

An  outreach  worker  from  the 
Massachusetts  Prevention  Center  also 
is  at  the  court  each  dav.  "Thev  tr\'  to  de- 
escalate  problems  b\'  making  sure  that 
people  served  with  a  restraining  order 
have  a  place  to  stav  that  night,  or  getting 
them  to  a  detox  program,  for  example. 
They  work  to  keep  the  batterer  from 
being  fixated  on  the  victim,"  ^Is. 
Kennedv'  said. 

Role  of  the  Judge 

Within  the  range  of  efforts  to  com- 
bat domestic  violence,  however,  per- 
haps the  most  critical  moments  occur 
when  the  offender  comes  before  the 
judge. 

Domestic  Violence  Court        continued  on  page  4 


Dorchester  District  Court  First  Justice  Sydney  Hanlon  conducts  a  session  of  the 
Domestic  Violence  Court,  with  the  assistance  of  Associate  Probation  Officer 
Patrick  SkehUI,  standing  behind  the  bench,  Assistant  Clerk-Magistrate  Elaine 
Gately,  standing,  and  Case  Specialist  Shalese  Leonard,  seated. 


Employee  of  the  Year 

Court's  Employee  of  the  Year 
Selection  Committee  chose  the  hon- 
orees  from  among  more  than  100 
nominations  the  Committee  received 
th  IS  year. 

"Our  congratulations  and  grati- 
tude go  to  all  the  recipients  of  this 


year's  Employee  Excellence 
Awards,  "  Chief  Justice  Dortch- 
Okara  said.  'They  are  the  unsung 
heroes  of  the  Trial  Court  who 
deserve  this  special  recognition  for 
their  hard  work  and  dedication  in 
serving  the  public  and  the  courts 


continued  from  page  2 

throughout  the  Commonwealth.' 

Chief  Justice  Doitch-Okara.  Trial 
Couit  Depaitment  Chief  Justices,  and 
AOTC  Depanment  heads  recognized 
all  eighteen  emplovees  for  their  high 
level  of  service  at  a  ceremonv  in 
Springfield  in  June.  ■ 
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Hon.  Manuel  Kyriakakis  Named  Chief  Justice  of  the  Housing  Court 


Chiet  Justice  tor  Administration 
and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch- 
Okara  has  appomted  Honorable 
Alanuel  Kyriakakis  to  a  five-year  term 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Housing  Court. 
Chief  Justice  Kyriakakis  succeeds 
Chief  Justice  E.  George  Daher,  who 
retired  on  June  16  upon  reaching  the 
mandator^'  retirement  age  ot  seventy. 

Chief  Justice  Kyriakakis,  a  resi- 
dent of  South  Dartmouth,  has  been 
the  First  Justice  of  the  Southeastern 
Housing  Court  since  its  establishment 
in  1990.  He  pre\nously  was  a  partner 
in  the  Fall  River  law  firm  ot  Horvitz  & 
Horvatz  &  K_)T"iakakis. 

He  received  a  law  degree  from 
Boston  University'  Law  School,  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  taxarion  from  Boston 
University  Graduate  School,  and  a 


Domestic  Violence  Court 

"Over  the  course  of  the  '90s,  there 
was  a  lot  of  training  of  police  and  pros- 
ecutors concerning  domestic  violence,  " 
Judge  Hanlon  said.  "But  at  some  point 
there  came  the  realization  that  the  situ- 
ation wouldn't  change  without  judges; 
that  unless  the  court  system  holds 
offenders  accountable,  the  efforts  will 
not  make  a  difference." 

Judges  in  the  Domesric  Violence 
Court  are  closely  involved  in  monitoring 
offenders.  In  a  tactic  adapted  from  drug 
courts,  where  offenders  are  in  court  as 
frequently  as  once  every  two  weeks, 
domestic  violence  offenders  appear 
before  a  judge  a  mmimum  of  four  times. 
All  probation  hearings  and  reviews  are 
conducted  in  the  courtroom. 

"I  see  each  offender  after  thirty 
days,  then  again  after  ninety  days,  after 
120  days,  and  again  after  another  120 
days,"  Judge  Hanlon  said.  "This  steps 
up  accountability.  An  offender,  knowing 
he's  due  in  court  soon,  is  more  likely  to 
behave  himself.  Those  who  don't  may 
get  a  warning,  may  be  held  for  a  short 
time  in  jail,  or  may  be  sent  to  prison." 

Another  feature  of  the  session  is 
that  all  domestic  violence  cases  are 


bachelor's  degree  from  Brown 
Universit\'. 

"Judge  Kyriakakis  is  the  right 
person  to  move  the  Court  forward 
during  this  challenging  time  for  the 
Trial  Court,  "  Chief  Justice  Dortch- 
Okara  said.  'He  has  the  necessary 
experience,  intellect,  and  temperament 
to  take  this  Court  to  new  heights.  " 

She  also  thanked  Chief  Justice 
Daher  for  his  decades  of  pioneering 
leadership.  "Chief  Justice  Daher's 
vision  and  determination  have 
advanced  the  Housing  Court  to  its 
present  prominence,  "  she  said. 

In  1972,  he  became  the  first  person 
employed  by  the  newW  created  Boston 
Housing  Court  when  he  was  appointed 
Clerk.  He  became  a  Judge  in  1974, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Boston  Housing 


heard  by  the  same  judges  —  either 
Judge  Hanlon,  Judge  James  W. 
Coffey,  or  Judge  Timothy  H.  Gailey. 
Before  May,  when  she  was  transferred 
to  Maiden  District  Court,  Judge 
Rosalind  H.  Miller  also  presided  over 
the  session. 

"With  the  same  judges  in  the 
domestic  violence  sessions,  you  can 
have  a  certain  amount  of  consistency  in 
sentencing,"  Judge  Hanlon  said. 
"People  from  the  beginning  understand 
what  the  penalties  might  be,  and  this 
sense  of  continuit)'  is  very  useful  during 
probation  hearings  and  reviews. 

'If  I'm  the  only'  judge  an  indu'idual 
has  seen,  then  that  person  can't  come 
back  to  me  and  say,  'I  didn't  understand 
my  conditions  of  probation,'  because  I 
can  look  at  my  notes  and  say  that  I 
know  I  explained  it.  When  you  know 
the  offender  and  have  continuity,  you 
can  make  more  informed  decisions.  " 

Cause  for  optimism 

The  benefits  ot  the  Domestic 
Violence  Program  so  far  cannot  be 
quantified,  due  to  a  lack  of  specific  data 


Housing  Court  Chief  Justice  Manuel  Kyriakakis 

Court  in  1976,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
statewide  Housing  Court  Department 
upon  Its  creation  in  1978. 


continued  from  page  3 

from  before  the  program  began,  and 
because  it  has  been  in  effect  less  than 
two  years.  However,  the  coordinated 
effort  and  the  Dorchester  District 
Court's  role  within  it  are  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  significant  method  in 
countering  a  serious,  national  problem. 

"Domestic  violence  is  such  a  huge 
portion  ot  our  society's  criminal 
behavior,"  Als.  Kennedy  said.  "It  is  the 
leading  reason  why  women  go  to 
emergency  rooms.  The  resolution  of 
this  problem  will  depend  on  our  abili- 
ty to  form  a  partnership  among  all  the 
agencies  involved,  and  already  the 
project  has  created  a  lot  more  collabo- 
ration. " 

Judge  Hanlon  is  optimistic  that  the 
project  will  help  to  provide  a  useful 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

"Judges  generally  don't  get  a  lot  ot 
good  news  in  the  courtroom,  but  you 
get  in  this  session  a  real  sense  of  hope. 
The  problem  of  domestic  violence  is  not 
intractable.  There  is  a  lot  of  room  for 
growth  and  improvement,  and  I  feel  we 
are  privileged  to  be  able  to  see  some  of 
that  growth  and  improvement  actually 
taking  place.  "  ■ 
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Housing  Association 
Honors  Chief  Justice 
E.  George  Daher 

Retired  Housing  Court  Chief 
Justice  E.  George  Daher  has  been 
selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  Rental 
Housing  Association's  2002  Excel- 
lence in  Public  Service  Award. 

The  Award  is  presented  annually 
to  the  lndlv^dual  who  best  exemplifies 
excellence  in  public  service  benefitting 
the  rental  housing  community- 
Recipients  in  past  years  include  the 
late  Congressman  John  Joseph 
Moakley,  Congressman  Barney 
Frank,  and  former  Governor  William 
E  Weld. 

The  Association,  a  division  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board,  is 
recognizing  Chief  Justice  Daher  for  his 
"continually  demonstrated  excellence, 
responsible  leadership,  and  service  to 
the  task  of  improving  the  quality  of 
housing  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
residents  and  owners  alike.  " 

The  award  will  be  presented  to 
Chief  Justice  Daher  during  a  ceremony 
in  December. 

Drug  Courts  Win  Grants 
Totalling  $1.1  Million 

Three  Massachusetts  courts  have 
won  a  total  of  $1.1  million  in  grant 
funding  from  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  for  their  drug  court  pro- 
grams. 

The  Hampden  County  Juvenile 
Court  in  Springfield,  under  First 
Justice  Rebekah  J.  Crampton,  will 
receive  $500,000  to  begin  its  drug 
court  sessions. 

The  City  of  Lawrence  won  a 
$300,000  enhancement  grant  for  con- 
tinuing the  drug  court  session  at 
Lawrence  District  Court,  which  was 
begun  by  First  Justice  Michael  T. 
Stella,  Jr.  in  May  2000,  and  is  current- 
ly conducted  by  Judge  Allen  J. 
Jarasitis.  A  $300,000  grant  also  was 
awarded  to  continue  drug  court  ses- 


I 


At  the  awards  ceremony  at  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Courtroom,  from  left,  are  SJC  Justice 
Martha  B.  Sosman;  SJC  Justice  Francis  X.  Spina;  Foley  Hoag  LLP  Attorneys  Toni  Wolfman  and 
Michele  Whitham;  Worcester  Attorney  Henry  B.  Raphaelson;  SJC  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H. 
Marshall;  Boston  Attorney  S.  Stephen  Rosenfeld;  and  Boston  Attorney  Mary  K.  Ryan,  Chair  of 
the  SJC  Standing  Committee  on  Pro  Bono  Legal  Services. 

SJC  Standing  Committee  Presents  Adams  Awards 
for  Attorneys'  Commitment  to  Pro  Bono  Service 


On  behalf  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Standing  Committee 
on  Pro  Bono  Legal  Services,  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Justice  Francis  X. 
Spina  presented  the  first  Adams  Pro 
Bono  Publico  Awards  to  three  recipi- 
ents for  their  outstanding  commit- 
ment to  volunteer  legal  services  for 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Adams  Awards,  named  in 
honor  of  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  were  presented  at  a 


sions  at  Brighton  District  Court,  con- 
ducted by  Presiding  Justice  R.  Peter 
Anderson;  Chelsea  District  Court, 
conducted  by  Judge  Diana  L. 
Maldonado;  Roxbury  District  Court, 
also  conducted  b\'  Judge  Anderson, 
and  South  Boston  District  Court,  con- 
ducted b\'  First  Justice  Robert  P. 
Ziemian. 


ceremony  in  the  SJC  Courtroom  in 
May  to  Henry  B.  Raphaelson,  a  pri- 
vate practitioner  in  \\  orcester  spe- 
cializing in  real  estate  and  land- 
lord/tenant law;  S.  Stephen 
Rosenfeld,  an  attorney  in  the 
Boston  firm  of  Rosenfeld  and  Raflk; 
and  the  Boston  firm  of  Fole\'  Hoag 
LLP,  represented  hy  Toni  Wolfman, 
coordinator  of  the  firm's  pro  hono 
program,  and  Co-Managing  Part- 
ner iVlichele  Whitham. 


Photo  Credit 

On  the  Newsmakers  page  of  the 
Spring  2002  Court  Compass,  credit  tor 
the  photo  of  Hampshire  Law  LibrarA* 
Head  Law  Librarian  Barbara  Fell- 
Johnson  was  inad\"ertentl\-  omitted, 
riie  photographer  was  India  Blue  of 
the  Law  Tribune  newspaper. 
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QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS 


On  April  1,  Chief  Justice  tor 
Administration  and  Alanagement 
Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara  appointed 
Superior  Court  Judge  Timothy  S. 
Hillman  as  Project  Executive  for  the 
Trial  Court's  Information  Technology' 
Project.  Creation  of  the  position  was 
recommended  by  the  Trial  Court's  IT 
Review  Committee  to  oxersee  the  IT 
Project's  hnal  phase. 

Funded  through  a  $75  million 
bond  bill,  the  Trial  Court's  IT  Project 
involves  the  development  ot  an  inte- 
grated, comprehensive  case  manage- 
ment system  called  MassCourts.  Under 
Chief  Justice  Dortch-Okara  s  leader- 
ship, and  with  the  assistance  of  Bristol 
Probate  and  Family  Court  Judge 
Anthony  R.  Nesi,  who  served  as  inter- 
im Project  Director,  and  the  Admini- 
strative Office  of  the  Trial  Court's 
Information  Technology'  Department, 
the  necessary'  infrastructure  and  inter- 
im systems  have  been  put  in  place  in 
most  departments.  In  May,  soon  after 
the  Trial  Court  issued  a  Request  for 
Responses  (RFR)  from  qualified  bid- 
ders for  developing  AlassCourts, 
Judge  Hillman  discussed  the  progress 
of  the  IT  Project. 

Court  Compass:  \\'liat  has  the  IT 
Project  accomplished  so  far? 

Judge  Hillman:  There  has  been  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. We  have  put  the  technical 
infrastructure  for  MassCourts  in 
place:  central  servers,  the  networks 
for  accessing  them,  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  more  than  4,000  new 
personal  computers. 

We've  developed  the  interim 
system  called  BasCOT  (Basic  Court 
Operations  Tools),  which  has  been 
rolled  out  in  the  District  Court,  the 
Land  Court,  the  Probate  and  Family' 
Court,  and  the  Boston  Alunicipal 
Court. 

Legacy  systems  —  the  systems 
already  in  place  —  have  been 
enhanced  or  replaced  by  other  interim 
systems.  That  is  no  mean  feat.  Some 


of  those  systems  were  getting  old  and 
creaky  and  were  part  of  the  reason 
we  needed  the  bond  bill  in  the  first 
place.  For  example,  the  Juvenile 
Court  now  has  an  interim  case  man- 
agement system  called  Juris,  which 
was  originally  built  by  a  company 
that  is  no  longer  in  existence.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hire  one  of 
its  employees  to  expand  the  old  sys- 
tem and  to  serve  as  our  technical  liai- 
son going  forward. 


Judge  Hillman:  The  Probate  and 
Family  Court  is  using  BasCOT  in 
thirteen  divisions  and  we  are  now 
working  with  Worcester  to  convert 
its  legacy  system  and  install  BasCOT, 
and  that's  going  to  be  coming  up 
shortly. 

The  BAlC's  BasCOT  is  com- 
pletely installed  for  its  criminal  busi- 
ness, and  the  BAIC  will  continue  to 
use  the  ForeCourt  system  for  its  civil 
business  until  AlassCourts  begins. 


'MassCourts  ...  will  allow  us 
to  determine  where  our 
resources  are  being  spent, 
eliminate  redundant  data 
entry,  and  enhance  the 
accuracy  of  information 
and  records  management.' 


—  Superior  Court  Judge 
and  Project  Executive  of  the  IT  Project 
Timothy  S.  Hillman 


The  IT  Project  also  has  devel- 
oped web-related  applications,  such 
as  the  Trial  Court  Information 
Center  (www.ma-trialcourts.org). 
That  is  the  site  where  members  of 
the  bar  and  the  media,  once  they 
have  registered,  may  access  Superior 
Court  case  docket  information  and 
schedules.  The  BAIC  also  has  a  won- 
derful system  called  the  EACC 
(Electronic  Application  for  Criminal 
Complaint),  which  allows  the 
Boston  Police  Department  to  file 
applications  for  criminal  complaints 
electronically.  The  EACC  has 
worked  out  very  well,  and  it  is  serv- 
ing as  a  model  for  future  interfaces 
between  the  courts  and  outside 
agencies. 

CC:  Will  BasCOT,  the  interim 
system,  continue  to  expand,  or  is  it 
now  complete? 


For  civil  cases  in  the  District  Cx)urt, 
BasCOT  has  been  rolled  out  to  all 
but  a  few  of  the  western  court  divi- 
sions, and  these  are  scheduled. 
Criminal  BasCOT  is  now  in  Woburn 
District  C<>urt,  with  the  rest  of  the 
divisions  to  follow.  The  Land  Court 
also  is  using  BasCOT. 

CC:  Is  unifying  these  different  sys- 
tems one  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
IT  Project? 

Judge  Hillman:  Yes.  First  of  all, 
AlassCx)urts  will  enable  all  of  us  to  be 
on  the  same  page.  It  will  allow  us  to 
determine  where  our  resources  are 
being  spent,  eliminate  redundant  data 
entry,  and  enhance  the  accuracy  of 
information  and  records  management. 
Routine  orders  will  be  in  the  same 
form. 

Questions  &  Answers  continued  on  page  7 
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Festivities  Mark  Renaming  of 
Old  Suffolk  County  Courthouse 
after  John  Adams 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H. 
Marshall  addresses  several  hundred  people,  including 
leaders  of  the  Judicial,  Executive,  and  Legislative 
Branches,  during  ceremonies  marking  the  renaming  of 
the  Old  Suffolk  County  Courthouse  as  the  John  Adams 
Courthouse.  Festivities,  held  at  the  Social  Law  Library  on 
June  12,  included  a  ceremonial  signing  of  the  naming  leg- 
islation by  Governor  Jane  Swift.  Seated  to  the  left  of  the 
podium,  from  the  left,  are:  Massachusetts  Attorney 
General  Thomas  F.  Reilly,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Thomas  M.  Finneran,  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch- 
Okara,  Massachusetts  Division  of  Capital  Asset  Manage- 
ment Commissioner  David  B.  Perini,  and  Governor  Swift 


Questions  &  Answers 


continued  from  page  6 


For  example,  when  a  depart- 
ment issues  a  habeas  corpus,  it  will  be 
m  the  same  form  as  in  the  other  Trial 
Court  departments.  Common  data 
fields  and  processes  also  will  stream- 
hne  court  activities  and  make  it  easier 
for  the  public  to  understand  them. 

CC:  Can  you  summarize  what  the 
Trial  Court  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish with  MassCourts? 

Judge  Hillman:  In  general,  the  uni- 
form practices  and  common  processes 
vAW  allow  the  Trial  Court  to  respond 
to  public  needs  in  a  better,  more  time- 
ly fashion. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  sum- 
marize all  the  different  practices.  The 
docket  for  someone  filing  for  a 
divorce  in  the  Probate  and  Family 
Court  in  Essex  County  will  have  a 
different  look  and  feel  than  the  docket 
for  a  criminal  case  in  Barnstable 
Count\^ 

One  standard  item  will  be  the 
method  in  which  a  case  is  entered. 
We'll  all  be  doing  that  in  the  same  way. 
There  also  will  be  a  more  robust  sched- 
uling feature.  A  judge,  for  example, 
will  be  able  to  access  the  computerized 
docket  sheet  to  find  an  appropriate 
time  for  a  lengthy  trial  and  view  sched- 


uling conflicts  for  attorneys,  district 
attorneys  and  other  judges.  The  calen- 
dars may  appear  different  in  the  differ- 
ent departments,  but  the  principles  will 
be  the  same. 

CC:  Once  MassCourts  replaces 
BasCOT  and  the  other  current  sys- 
tems, such  as  ForeCourt  and  Juris, 
will  typical  coui^  users  notice  much 
difference? 

Judge  Hillman:  Yes,  they  will,  but 
the  amount  of  difference  depends  on 
what  system  they 
were  on  before. 
MassCourts, 
which  will  be 
Windows-based, 
will  increase  case- 
management  func- 
tionality, and  be 
capable  of  interfac- 
ing with  systems  in 
use  b^'  outside 
agencies.  Since  BasCOT  and 
ForeCourt  also  are  Windows-based, 
MassCourts  won't  look  that  different, 
but  it  will  ha\'e  much  more  capability. 
I  think  all  the  Trial  Court  depart- 
ments will  notice  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  quality'  of  their  case  man- 
agement SN'stem. 


Massachusetts 
Trial  Court 
I  T.  Project 


CC:  How  much  work  has  already 
been  done  on  MassCourts? 
Judge  Hillman:         predecessor,  the 
IT  Project  Advisoi^'  Board,  the  IT 
Project  Executu  e  Committee,  and 
court  and  IT  Project  staff  have  done 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  the 
RFR,  which  is  the  bid  package, 
including  functional  requirements, 
procedures,  flow  and  statistics.  The 
functional  requirements  —  the  busi- 
ness practices,  the  wa\'  the  District 
Court  or  the  Housing  Court  initiate  a 
case,  for  example  —  are  extremeK' 
significant.  Even,'  practice  has  been 
defined  and  written  into  the  bid  speci- 
fications so  that  when  vendors  pre- 
pare their  bids,  they  will  understand 
ex  erAthing  we  need  from  them.  It  is 
the  comprehensn  e  document  that 
sa\'s,  "Here's  what  MassCourts  will 
do." 

CC:  \\'hen  do  you  plan  to  select  a 
vendor? 

Judge  Hillman:  In  mid-May  we 
released  the  RFR,  and  we  had  a  ven- 
dors conference  in  late  Ma\'.  The  bids 
are  due  on  Jul\"  9.  We  will  e\"aluate 
the  bids  and  award  a  contract  in 
September. 


Questions  &  Answers 
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Advisory  Boards  Revise  Guide 
to  Promote  Gender,  Racial  and 
Ethnic  Equality  in  the  Courts 

The  Racial  and  Ethnic  Access  and  Fairness 
Advisory  Board  and  the  Gender  Equality  Advisory 
Board  to  the  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  are  revising  the  1993  Court  Conduct 
Handbook.  The  updated  guide,  "Within  our  Reach: 
Gender,  Racial  and  Ethnic  Equality  in  the  Courts,"  pro- 
vides guidelines  for  judges,  court  employees,  attorneys, 
and  members  of  the  public  to  promote  gender,  racial 
and  ethnic  equality  in  the  courts.  In  the  photo  at  right 
are:  Southern  New  England  School  of  Law  Dean  Robert 
V.  Ward,  Co-Chair  of  the  Racial  and  Ethnic  Access  and 
Fairness  Board;  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara;  Chelsea 
District  Court  First  Justice  Timothy  H.  Gailey,  Vice 
Chair  of  the  Gender  Equality  Advisory  Board;  and 
Boston  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Leslie  Harris,  Co-Chair  of 
the  Racial  and  Ethnic  Access  and  Fairness  Board.  Also 
working  on  the  project  but  not  pictured  are  Superior 
Court  Judge  Nonnie  S.  Burnes,  Chair  of  the  Gender 
Equality  Advisory  Board;  and  Lois  Frankel,  Trial  Court 
Coordinator  for  Gender  Issues. 


Questions  &  Answers 

CC:  When  do  you  estimate  that 
MassCourts  will  be  complete? 

Judge  Hillman:  Aker  the  vendor  is 
selected,  we  will  go  through  the  itera- 
tive phase,  when  we  will  compare  our 
functional  requirements  and  the  ven- 
dor's proposed  application  and  fine- 
tune  them.  The  final  completion  date 
depends  on  the  vendor.  We're  on 
schedule,  but  a  lot  depends  on  what 
the  vendors  come  up  with  in  their  bid 
packages  and  how  close  their  propos- 
als fit  our  standards. 

I  hope  that  within  two  years  the 
project  will  be  to  the  point  where  we 
are  talking  about  the  pilot  site  suc- 
cess, roll-out,  and  the  next  build. 
MassCourts  should  be  in  use  for  a 
long  time,  but  there  will  be  small 
areas  in  which  we're  going  to  want  to 
do  things  better  or  dilferently.  That 
will  be  just  the  tine-tuning  of  the  final 
product.  So  I  would  think  within  two 


continued  from  page  7 

years  we'll  be  there. 

CC:  In  managing  this  complex 
project,  what  kinds  of  decisions  are 
you  confronted  with? 

Judge  Hillman:  My  most  important 
role  is  ensuring  that  the  technical 
and  full-time  project  staff  are  able  to 
do  their  job  without  the  kind  ol 
interference  that  is  natural  in  the 
process.  Every  Trial  Court  depart- 
ment has  a  different  and  legitimate 
claim  to  having  their  business  prac- 
tices remain  unchanged  and  having 
their  priorities  addressed  first.  But 
we  re  very  lucky  in  having  extremely 
capable  people  working  on  this  proj- 
ect, including  Susan  Laniewski,  the 
project  manager,  Denise  Oueally,  the 
deputy  project  manager,  and  their 
staff.  My  job  is  to  just  make  sure 
they  are  allowed  to  do  their  jobs  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities  and  balance 
needs  and  priorities.  ■ 


The  Court  Compass 
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Russian  Delegation 
Observes  Massachusetts 
Courts  and  Legal  System 


Newsletter  of  the  Massachusetts  Judicial  Branch 


University  ot  Massachuseus 
Depository  Copy 


A  judge  from  Tomsk,  Russia, 
Valentina  Lukonkina,  presents  a  small  gift 
of  appreciation  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  left,  as 
Justice  Martha  B.  Sosman  looks  on.  A  del- 
egation of  six  Russian  judges  and  attor- 
neys spent  a  week  in  September  observing 
the  legal  system  in  Massachusetts,  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  exchange  sponsored  by  the 
Open  World  Program  and  funded  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  A  Massachusetts  del- 
egation will  pay  a  return  visit  to  Tomsk  in 
October,  (More  photos  are  on  Page  3.) 
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Innovative  Jury  Practices 
Become  More  Common 
Following  Landmark  Project 

As  an  attorney  tr\ang  a  case  in  the  courtroom  of  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
William  G.  Young  in  1986,  Peter  M.  Lauriat,  now  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court,  was  stunned  when  Judge  Young  suddenly  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jur\'  and  asked  if  they  had  any  questions. 

"I  was  appalled,  "  he  said.  "I  thought  it  was  an  outrageous  thmg  to  ask."  He 
objected  to  the  process  in  a  sidebar  conference  with  Judge  Young,  but  was 
overruled. 

Several  \'ears  later,  as  he  was  presidmg  over  one  of  his  first  |un-  trials  as  a 
Superior  Court  judge,  a  juror  sud-  — ^— 

'Although  the  techniques  maj^ 
not  be  appropriate  in  every 
case,  they  can  enhance  the 
jurors'  ability  to  understand, 
digest,  appreciate,  and  resolve 
the  issues  they  are  confronted 
wdth,  and  ultimatelv  enhance 
the  quality  of  justice.' 


—  Superior  Court  Judge 
Peter  M.  Lauriat 


denl\'  stood  up  and  shouted  out  a 
question  to  the  attorney'. 

"The  question  was  prett\' 
innocuous,  something  along  the  lines 
of  'please  draw  us  a  map,'  or  'please 
repeat  the  date,  "  Judge  Lauriat  said. 
"But  It  caused  me  to  start  thmkmg 
about  how  important  it  is  to  create  an 
allowable  process  in  which  jurors 
can  ask  questions." 

The  Project 

His  concern  for  the  topic  led  to 
his  invoK'ement  in  the  Alassachusetts 

Project  on  Inno\  atn  e  Jun*  Trial  Practices,  whose  final  report  was  published  in 
book  torm  in  September. 

The  Project  began  in  No\ember,  1997,  with  a  two-day  conference  in 
which  judges  from  the  Boston  Municipal  Court,  District  Court,  Juvenile 
Court,  and  Superior  Court  met  with  national  experts  in  )uiy  trial  procedures, 
former  jurors,  and  attorneys  to  discuss  ways  of  enhancing  jurors'  perform- 
ance. Participants  selected  sixteen  innovative  practices  tor  judges  to  test. 
Including  juror  notetaking  and  questioning  of  witnesses;  using  "plain  English" 
during  the  trial  and  in  instructions  to  the  jur\-;  "interim  commentan  ,  "  or 
allowing  attorneys  to  explain  the  significance  of  evidence  to  the  jun-  in  the 
middle  of  a  trial;  and  providing  jurors  written  or  taped  instructions  to  refer  to 
during  their  deliberations. 


Jury  Trial  Innovations 
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Jury  Trial  Innovations 


continued  from  page  1 


Throughout  the  next  year,  sixteen 
judges  in  the  Superior  and  District 
courts  tested  the  practices  over  the 
course  of  150  trials.  The  judges,  as  well 
as  1,264  jurors  and  176  attome\'s, 
completed  extensive  ques- 
tionnaires concerning  their 
experiences,  which  pro\'id- 
ed  a  wealth  of  data  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  prac- 
tices. 

The  Project  was  man- 
aged by  the  National 
Center  for  Citizen 
Participation  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice, 
headed  hy  Florence 
Rubin,  and  the  Flaschner 
Judicial  Institute,  headed 
b\'  Robert  J.  Brink,  with 
additional  resources  pro- 
vided by  the  National 
Center  for  State  Courts 
and  funding  from  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

"There  is  no  question 
that  the  concept  of  inno\  a- 
tive  jurv'  practices  has 
taken  off  since  the  field 
tests,"  said  Mr.  Brink,  now 
Executive  Director  of  the 
Social  Law  Librar\'  and 
Vice    President    of  .  the 


lished  a  manual,  edited  by  Judge 
Lauriat,  that  describes  all  sixteen 
techniques  as  a  guide  to  help  judges 
and  attorney's  in  iMassachusetts  and 
elsewhere. 


Phi't,'  C,H(rU:'V  of  the  t'tii.<chiur  Judutal  ln.-titiiU 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  center,  met  with  the 
principals  of  the  Massachusetts  Project  on  Innovative  Jury  Trial  Practices,  whose 
final  report  was  published  in  book  form  in  September.  From  left  are:  Robert  J. 
Brink,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute;  Superior  Court 
Judge  Peter  M.  Lauriat;  Florence  Rubin,  President  of  the  National  Center  for 
Citizen  Participation  in  the  Administration  of  Justice;  and  G.  Thomas 
Munsterman,  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts'  Center  for  Jury 
Studies. 


Executive 
Flaschner 
Judicial  Institute.  "Techniques  such  as 
allowing  jurors  to  submit  questions 
and  take  notes  are  very  common  now, 
when  two  or  three  years  ago  they  were 
not  common  at  all." 

In  addition  to  pro\iding  a  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  assessment  of 
the  various  practices,  the  \'ear  of  field 
testing  provided  an  ideal  opportunity 
for  judges  and  attorneys  to  become 
comfortable  with  them. 

"It  proved  to  be  a  ver\'  effective 
way  to  implement  innovative  tech- 
niques —  so  much  so  that  other  states 
around  the  countn-  are  now  conduct- 
ing projects  based  on  the  Alassa- 
chusetts  model,"  Air.  Brink  said. 
Since  the  end  of  the  field  tests,  the 
Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  has  pub- 


Juror  Questioning 

One  enthusiastic  proponent  of 
juror  questioning  is  Superior  Court 
Judge  Patrick  F.  Brady.  "I'm  vexy 
fond  of  doing  an_)thing  that  will  help 
jurors  understand  the  issues  that 
come  up  during  a  trial,"  he  said. 

Once  a  jur\'  has  been  impaneled, 
he  tells  the  jurors  that  he  will  permit 
questions,  and  describes  the  proce- 
dures set  out  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court's  opinion  last  year,  Common- 
wealth vs.  Britto  (433  Mass.  596). 
Judge  Brady  also  informs  jurors  that 
he  must  alter  or  reject  a  question  if  it 
does  not  conform  to  established  rules 
of  evidence. 

Jurors  may  submit  written  ques- 
tions to  him  at  any  point  in  the  trial. 
Once  he  receives  a  question,  he  dis- 
cusses it  with  the  attorne\'s  during  a 


sidebar  conference.  Assuming  the 
question  calls  for  exndence  that  is 
admissible,  he  allows  the  attorneys  to 
pursue  It,  or  not,  as  the\'  wish.  Judge 
Brady  does  not  ask  an\'  juror  ques- 
tions himself. 

"No  lawyer  has 
ever  complained 
about  this  method," 
Judge  Brady  said. 
"The  questions  prove 
to  be  a  plus  for  attor- 
neys. Even  a  ques- 
tion that  is  inadmissi- 
ble IS  helpful  because 
it  gi\  es  the  attorneys 
insight  into  what  is 
going  on  inside  the 
minds  of  the  jurors. " 

He  added  that 
questions  also  help 
him  focus  on  legal 
issues  of  concern  to 
jurors. 

"It's  not  a  bad 
thing  to  know  what 
jurors  are  thinking," 
he  said.  "It  proN-ides 
an   opportunity  for 
me  to  mitigate  any 
preconceived  notions 
or  lack  of  impartiality'.  It  lets  me  know 
if  perhaps  a  cautionars'  instruction 
might  be  appropriate.  " 

Judge  Lauriat  commented  that 
other  judges  may  allow  juror  ques- 
tioning to  proceed  diffe  rently. 
"Some  judges  have  disclosed  a 
juror's  question  to  the  lawyers, 
given  them  a  chance  to  object,  re- 
phrased it  to  make  it  neutral,  posed 
it  to  the  jury  themselves,  and  then 
allowed  the  lawyers  time  to  follow 
up.  For  other  judges,  an\'  attorney 
objection  is  enough  to  kill  a  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  one  magical 
approach." 

He  said  that  allowing  jurors  to 
ask  questions  has  never  unduly 
extended  the  length  of  an\'  of  his  tri- 


]ury  Trial  Innovations 
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Russians  Spend  Busy  Week  in  Massachusetts 

At  left,  the  judges  and  attorneys  from  Tomsk,  Russia,  attend  a 
luncheon  meeting  with  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret 
H.  Marshall,  Justices  Martha  B.  Sosman  and  Robert  J.  Cordy,  and 
Superior  Court  Judge  Margot  Botsford.  Superior  Court  Judge  Paul  A. 
Chernoff  and  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Public  Information  Officer  Joan 
Kenney  arranged  meetings,  courtroom  observations,  tours,  and  activi- 
ties for  the  delegation  over  their  week's  visit. 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  that  will  travel  to 
Tomsk  in  October  are,  from  left  in  photo  below.  Justice  Cordy, 
Committee  for  Public  Counsel  Services  Attorney  Geoffrey  C.  Packard, 
Superior  Court  Judge  Mary-Lou  Rup,  Norfolk  County  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Tanya  Karpiak,  and  Middlesex  County  Sheriff's  Department 
Attorney  Lee  J.  Gartenberg.  The  delegation  also  will  include  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  William  Welch  II  and  State  Representative  Kevin  J. 
Murphy. 


Jury  Trial  Innovations 

als.  During  the  year  of  the  field  test- 
ing, jurors  asked  an  average  ot  thir- 
teen questions  per  trial  in  which  juror 
questioning  was  allowed.  Judge 
Brady  added  that  jurors  did  not  ask 
any  questions  in  a  majority'  of  his  tri- 
als, and  onl\'  a  few  in  most  of  the  rest. 

"In  about  one  trial  of  ever\'  fif- 
teen, a  jui^'  led  by  bright  and  inquir- 
ing souls  will  ask  quite  a  few  ques- 
tions," he  said,  "and  it  has  never  cre- 
ated any  problems." 

Notes  of  Caution 

However,  not  every  judge  is  as 
enthusiastic  a  proponent  of  juror 
questioning.  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Justice  Judith  A.  Cowin,  in  a  concur- 
ring opinion  to  the  Britto  decision, 
stated  that  "the  practice  oi  juror  ques- 
tioning is  best  addressed  either  by  the 
Legislature  or  by  the  adoption  of  rules 


by  the  Court  after  an  in-depth  consid- 
eration ol  the  entire  subject  matter." 

Superior  Court  Judge  Judd  J. 
Carhart  also  expresses  caution  over 
the  practice.  "I  allowed  juror  ques- 
tionmg  for  a  while,  but  then  quit,"  he 
said.  "Now  I  allow  questioning  only  if 
both  attornevs  agree,  and  in  cases 
where  it  would  be  particularly  appro- 
priate, such  as  ver\'  complex  civil 
cases.  Questioning  can  take  a  lot  of 
time,  and  I  have  great  faith  in  attor- 
neys' ability  to  ask  all  the  questions 
necessary." 

Howe\'er,  he  said,  he  appreciates 
having  the  option  to  use  juror  ques- 
tioning and  other  innovative  jury  trial 
techniques.  "I  think  judges  and  the 
bar  benefit  from  ha\  ing  these  options 
before  them,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  providing  written 
instiaictions  for  the  jur\'  before  deliber- 


continued  from  page  2 

ations  begin  has  pro\  ed  to  be  a  partic- 
ularl\'  helpful  technique.  He  writes  his 
charge  to  the  jur\'  in  adx  ance,  allows 
opposing  counsel  to  re\'iew  it,  makes 
changes  as  appropriate,  and  then  pro- 
vides copies  to  the  jurors.  "This  drasti- 
cally reduces  questions  from  the  lun 
during  deliberations,  "  he  said. 

Judge  Lauriat  said  judges  should 
not  be  compelled  to  use  an\-  of  the 
innovations  that  the  Project  encom- 
passed. "The  goal  ol  the  Proiect  was 
simply  to  encourage  )udges  to  tiy  the 
innovations,  while  also  gi\-ing  them 
the  discretion  to  decide  whether  to 
use  them.  Although  the  techniques 
may  not  be  appropriate  in  e\"er\-  case. 
the\'  can  enhance  the  jurors  abilitA"  to 
understand,  digest,  appreciate,  and 
resolve  the  issues  they  ai"e  confronted 
wuh,  and  ultimately  enhance  the 
qualit\' ot  justice."  ■ 
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Committee  to  Develop  Guidelines  on  Pro  Se  Litigants 


Massachusetts  Appeals  Court  Justice  Cynthia  J.  Cohen,  fourth  from  right,  is  Chair  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Steering  Committee  on  Unrepresented  Litigants.  Working  on  the  project,  from  left, 
are:  Karen  Franzek,  Law  Clerk  for  Justice  Cohen;  Committee  member  Marlene  M.  Ayash,  Land 
Court  Administrative  Attorney;  Christine  Burak,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Administrative 
Attorney;  and  Committee  members  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Horgan,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court;  Thomas  R.  Lebach,  Clerk-Magistrate  of  the  Plymouth  County  Juvenile  Court; 
Maura  S.  Doyle,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Clerk  for  Suffolk  County;  Hon.  Lawrence  Wernick, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court;  Marnie  Warner,  Law  Library  Coordinator;  and  David  A. 
Schwartz,  Probate  and  Family  Court  Pro  Se  Coordinator. 


The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Steering  Committee  on  Unrepre- 
sented Litigants  is  exploring  ways  in 
vvhic  h  the  courts  can  better  meet  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  growing 
number  of  unrepresented,  or  pro  tte, 
litigants.  The  Committee  members, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  have  been  meeting 
since  April. 

"Justice  must  be  available  to  all 
our  citizens,  regardless  ol  whether 
they  are  represented  by  a  lawyer,  " 
said  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief 
Justice  Margaret  H.  Alarshall. 

"The  courts  and  bar  have 
already  done  considerable  work  to 
determine  ways  to  make  the  justice 
system  work  lor  all  our  citizens.  The 
primary  task  tor  the  Steering 
Committee  is  to  review  the  work  that 
has  been  done  and  recommend 
action  steps  that  the  courts  may 
take." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  also 
highlighted  the  importance  and  his- 
tory of  the  right  to  self-representa- 
tion in  a  speech  before  an  educa- 
tional session  of  the  2002  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices  and  the  Conference  of 
State  Court  Administrators  in 
Maine  last  summer.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  is  Co-Chair  of  the 
Conferences  Joint  Task  Force  on 
Pro  Se  Litigation. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
earlier  this  year  named  Massachu- 
setts Appeals  Court  Justice  Cynthia 
J.  Cohen  as  Chair  of  the  Steering 
Committee  on  Unrepresented  Liti- 
gants. 

Justice  Cohen  said  the  Com- 
mittee was  reviewing  ideas  generat- 
ed during  the  Statewide  Con- 
ference on  Unrepresented  Litigants 
in  March,  2001,  as  well  as  recom- 
mendations made  in  a  State  Action 
Plan  written  by  the  State  Team  on 
Unrepresented  Litigants  headed 
by   Suffolk   Probate   and  Family 


Court  First  Justice  Elaine  iM. 
jMoriarty.  The  Committee  is  build- 
ing on  proposals  made  in  earlier 
reports  by  the  Probate  and  Family 
Court  and  the  Boston  Bar 
Association  Task  Force  on  Unrep- 
resented Litigants. 

"We  are  an  action-oriented 
Committee  that  is  working  on  trans- 
lating the  previously  generated  ideas 
into  concrete,  practical  solutions," 
Justice  Cohen  said.  "We  also  are 
looking  at  programs  and  policies 
developed  in  other  states." 

A  subcommittee  will  help  to 
develop  guidelines  for  judges,  clerks, 
court  staff,  and  attorneys,  while 
other  working  groups  will  be  named 
to  address  several  other  topics. 

"The  working  groups  will  be 
very  inclusive.  We  hope  to  draw  on 


the  expertise  of  the  bar,  court  staff, 
community  groups,  law  schools,  and 
other  interested  constituencies," 
Justice  Cohen  said. 

In  addition  to  Justice  Cohen,  the 
members  of  the  Steering  Committee 
are:  Land  Court  Administrative 
Attorney  Marlene  M.  Ayash; 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Clerk  for 
Suffolk  County  Maura  S.  Doyle; 
Land  Court  Judge  Diana  H.  Horan; 
Boston  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Horgan;  Plymouth 
County  Juvenile  Court  Clerk- 
Magistrate  Thomas  R.  Lebach; 
Probate  and  Family  Court  Pro  Se 
Coordinator  David  A.  Schwartz; 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court  Law  Library  Coordinator 
Marnie  Warner;  and  Superior  Court 
Judge  Lawrence  Wernick. 
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NEWSMAKERS 


Justice  Rapoza 


Portugal  Honors  Appeals 
Court  Justice  Phillip  Rapoza 

Portugal  has  bestowed  its  highest 
civihan  honor,  the  title  of  "Commander 
of  the  Order  of  Prince 
Henr)^  the  Navigator," 
upon  iMassachusetts 
Appeals  Cour^  Justice 
Phillip  Rapoza. 

Justice  Rapoza  is 
one  of  only  eight  peo- 
ple from  around  the 
world  to  receive  the  distinction  this 
year.  In  making  the  award,  Portuguese 
President  Jorge  Sampaio  cited  Justice 
Rapoza  s  work  "promoting  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  judicial  institutions 
of  the  two  countries. 

Among  other  services  to  national, 
Massachusetts,  and   Fall  River-area 


organizations,  Justice  Rapoza  recently 
Finished  editing  a  bilingual  book  for 
Portuguese  speakers  in  Massachu- 
setts, titled  "A  Guide  to  Criminal  Law 
and  Your  Legal  Rights." 

"Being  named  a  Commander  in  the 
Order  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 
is  a  great  honor,"  Justice  Rapoza  said. 
"As  the  grandson  of  Portuguese  immi- 
grants, it  is  especially  meaningful  to 
me. 

"My  involvement  in  the  initiative  to 
create  closer  ties  between  the  legal  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  and  Portugal 
has  been  extremely  rewarding  on  both 
a  personal  and  a  professional  level.  I  am 
particularly  gratified  to  have  this  effort 
acknowledged  by  President  Sampaio. 
His  kind  words  are  a  tribute  to  all  those 
who  have  helped  to  bring  about  the 
success  of  this  endeavor.  " 


Clerk-Magistrate  Paul  Burke 
Elected  to  National  Board 

Northeastern  Housing  Court 
Clerk-Magistrate  Paul  J.  Burke  has 
been  elected  to  a  three-year  term  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  National 
Association  for  Court  Alanagement. 

The  NACM  works  to  improve  the 
quality  of  judicial  administration  of 
courts  nationwide.  Among  other  activ- 
ities, it  provides  members  with  profes- 
sional education,  facilitates  the 
exchange  of  information,  and  encour- 
ages the  application  of  modem  man- 
agement techniques  to  courts. 

"The  election  of  Clerk- Alagistrate 
Burke  is  a  great  honor  not  only  for  him, 
but  for  the  Housing  Court  and  the 
entire  Trial  Court,"  said  Housing  Court 
Court  Administrator  Harvey  J.  Chopp. 


Players  and  supporters  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Probate  and  Family  Court  teams  gathered  at  a  softball  diamond  in  Dorchester  in  late  June. 

Juvenile  Court  Team  Successfully  Defends  Title  in  Judge  Lydon  Softball  Challenge 


More  than  fifty  judges  and  staff 
members  from  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Probate  and  Family  Court 
held  a  friendly  contest  for  softball 
supremacA^  this  summer  at  the 
Second  Annual  Leo  J.  Lydon 
Softball  Challenge  in  Dorchester. 

Once  again,  the  Juvenile  Court 
team,   captained   by   Judge  Jose 


Sanchez,  earned  a  victor\'  on  the  field. 

"The  teams  play  pretty  hard, 
because  everj^body  wants  to  win," 
commented  Juvenile  Court  Assistant 
Court  Administrator  Donna  Ciam- 
poli,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
game.  "But  mostly  it's  just  a  fun  way 
for  the  two  courts  to  come  together  in 
memor\'  of  Judge  Lydon." 


Attorney'  L\-don  practiced  exten- 
sively before  both  courts  before 
becoming  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  1999.  Judge 
Lydon  grew  up  in  Dorchester  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  athlete  through- 
out his  life.  He  died  in  a  tragic  car 
accident  on  his  way  to  the  Stoughton 
District  Court  in  No\'ember,  2000. 
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Eighteen  Students  Complete  Judicial  Youth  Corps 


Eighteen  Boston  high  school  stu- 
dents received  CertiFicates  of 
Achievement  from  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland  in 
August  for  successtulh'  completmg 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court's  Judicial  Youth 
Corps. 

In  May.  students  began  the  pro- 
gram by  participatmg  m  lively,  inter- 
active educational  sessions  taught  hy 
judges,  attorneys,  other  court  staff, 
and  law  enforcement  personnel. 
Activities  also  included  participation 
in  mock  trials  and  visits  to  courts,  a 
law  firm,  the  Nashua  Street  Jail  in 
Boston,  and  the  Boston  Police 
Department. 

Assistant  Clerk  Robin  E.  Vaughan 
explains  her  duties  to  a  Judicial  Youth 
Corps  student  during  a  session  of  the 
Suffolk  Superior  Court.  Each  year  students 
get  a  first-hand  view  of  work 
in  the  court  system  by  spending 
a  day  shadowing  judges,  clerks,  probation 
officers  and  other  court  personnel.  The 
session  was  presided  over  by  Assistant 
Trial  Magistrate  Gary  D.  Wilson,  seated 
at  right.  Standing  at  left  is  Assistant 
Clerk  Frank  R.  Barbour. 


Pictured  with  the 
eighteen  students  of 
the  2002  Judicial  Youth 
Corps  are,  seated  at 
left.  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall, 
and  Justice  Roderick  L. 
Ireland,  seated  at  right. 

Standing  at  far  left  is 
Vanessa  Scott-Brown  of 
the  SJC  Public 
Information  Office,  Co- 
Coordinator  of  the 
program  along  with 
attorney  and  Another 
Course  to  College 
Director  Jerry 
Howland,  third  from 
left.  At  far  right  is  Joan 
Kenney,  SJC  Public 
Information  Officer. 


In  July  and  August,  the  Judicial 
Youth  Corps  students  worked  as 
paid  interns  in  various  courts,  with 
their  stipends  generously  provided 
by  the  Boston  Private  Industry 
Council. 


The  students,  divided  into  small 
groups,  also  participated  in  informal, 
weekly  luncheons  with  Justice 
Ireland.  The  program  is  managed 
and  supervised  by  SJC  Public 
Information  Officer  Joan  Kenney. 
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IT  Evaluators  Scrutinize  MassCourts  Bids 


The  Information  Technologx' 
Evaluation  Team,  consisting  of  thir- 
t\'-seven  representatives  from  the 
Judicial  and  Executive  Branches, 
since  earl^'  summer  has  been  work- 
ing hard  to  ensure  that  the  most 
qualified  vendor  is  selected  to  create 
and  install  JLuuCoarhu  the  compre- 
hensive case  management  and 
docketing  s\'stem  that  will  be  used 
throughout  the  Trial  Court. 

"Each  member  ol  the  IT 
Evaluation  Team  has  put  in  hun- 
dreds of  hours  on  the  project,  "  said 
Superior  Court  Judge  Timoth\'  S. 
ITiUman,  the  Project  Executive  for 
the  Trial  Court's  IT  Project. 
"The\-'ve  done  a  tremendous  job." 

Personnel  from  all  seven 
departments  of  the  Trial  Court,  the 
Administrative  Olhce  of  the  Trial 
Court,  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation,  and  the 
IT  Project  office,  as  well  as  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  Administration 
and  Finance  are  members  of  the 


Massachusetts 
Trial  Court 


Team.  While  the  members  ha\  e  rep- 
resented their  individual  offices  in 
evaluating  the  prospective  vendors, 
they  also  have  focused  on  identify- 
ing one  computer  system  that  will 
best  serve  all 
Trial  Court  users 
and  the  public. 

'The\'  have 
been  able  to  ac- 
complish what 
they  have  done 
because  the_\'  ha\-e 
bonded  together 
as  a  team,"  Judge 
Hillman  said.  "Thej' 

set  aside  their  territorial  concerns  and 
were  moti\'ated  pureK'  b\'  what's  best 
for  the  entire  Trial  Court.  ' 

Based  on  their  work,  the  Trial 
Court  was  scheduled  to  select  a 
vendor  for  the  SIS  million  project 
before  the  end  of  September. 

Alembers  of  the  Evaluation 
Team  began  their  work  in  July, 
with  an  intensive  three-day  course 
on  how  to  e\  aluate  technology'  pro- 


posals. The  training,  conducted  b\' 
the  state  Department  of  Admini- 
strative Services  and  super\'ised  hy 
IT  Project  Alanager  Susan  Anne 
Laniewski,  Esq.,  and  other  experts 
in  technology'  procurement,  cov- 
ered techniques  for  evaluating 
written  proposals  and  vendor 
demonstrations,  as  well  as  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  statewide  pro- 
curement process.  Classes  included 
group  sessions,  team  building  exer- 
cises, role-playing,  and  practice 
sessions. 

Team  members  also  had  to 
study  the  voluminous  Business 
Requirements  Document,  which 
specifies  the  thousands  of  separate 
docketing  and  case  management 
functions  that  the  JIcuKfCourL<  com- 
puter system  will  perform. 

In  August,  the  Team  participat- 
ed in  day'-long  presentations  b3'  four 
vendors  bidding  on  the  project,  held 
at  Boston's  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Courthouse.  The  vendor  demon- 


IT  Evaluation  Team 


continued  on  page  8 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Roderick  L. 
Ireland  conducts  an  educational  session  on 
juvenile  law  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Courtroom.  Weekly  educational  sessions  are 
also  conducted  by  judges,  probation  officers, 
and  other  staff  members,  attorneys,  and  Ian- 
enforcement  officers,  who  volunteer  their 
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IT  Evaluation  Team  continued  from  page  7 

strations  featured  lively  rounds  of 
questions  by  Evaluation  Team 
members,  as  well  as  by  other  future 
Afa^hiCoiirLt  users  from  the  Trial 
Court  who  also  attended  the  pre- 
sentations. 

The  Evaluation  Team  next 
reviewed  reports  that  each  prospec- 
tive vendor  wrote  in  response  to 
questions  raised  during  the  demon- 
strations, and  graded  the  various 
technical  aspects  of  each  vendor's 
proposed  system.  At  the  same  time, 
a  smaller  group  of  evaluators 
reviewed  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
vendors'  cost  proposals.  Based  on 
those  evaluations,  two  of  the  ven- 
dors were  selected  to  participate  in 
final  cost  and  technical  presenta- 
tions in  mid- September. 

"The  Team  members  have  per- 
formed a  tremendous  service  for  the 
entire  Trial  Court  and  to  the  public 


A  presenter  from  a  company  competing  for  the  MassCourts  contract  addresses  the  IT  Project 
Evaluation  Team,  made  up  of  personnel  from  throughout  the  Trial  Court,  as  well  as  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the  Executive  Branch. 


that  the  courts  serve,"  Ms. 
Laniewski  said.  "When  JfajjCiuirLi 
is  operational,  ever\'one  will  realize 
the  value  and  benefit  from  the  close 
attention  and  involvement  of  this 
Team.   After  more  than  eighteen 


years  of  evaluations  and  procure- 
ment efforts,  I  can  honestly  say  that 
this  group,  more  than  any  other  that 
I  have  worked  with,  has  done 
everything  possible  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. "  ■ 


CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

10  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Nature  of  Judicial  Process,  "  presented  by  SJC 
Chief  Justice  Herbert  P.  W^klns  (Ret.)  and  Professor  Andrew  L.  Kaufman,  from 
5:00  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  in  Boston  (Program  also  will  be  held  on  Nov.  7.) 
17  Groundbreaking  Ceremony  for  the  Pl\Tnouth  Trial  Court,  at  1:00  p.m.,  at  the  site 
of  the  Old  Plvmouth  Count\'  Jail  on  Oben,'  Street  in  Pl\TOouth. 
23-24  "Summit  on  Children  and  Courts:  Improving  Cx)urt  Responses  to  Child  Victims 
of  Intra- FamiUal  Violence  and  Sexual  Abuse,  "  co-sponsored  by  the  Flaschner 
Judicial  Institute  and  the  Children's  Law  and  Policy  Initiative  of  Massachusetts 
Citizens  for  Children,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  both  days,  in  W^altham. 

NOVEMBER 

1      Judicial  Institute:  "Search  Warrants/General  Legal  Update,"  for  Clerks  and  Assist- 
ant Clerks  of  the  Boston  Municipal,  District,  and  Juvenile  courts,  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.,  in  Randolph.  (Program  also  will  be  held  in  Shrewsbury  on  Nov.  7.) 
7      Supreme  Judicial  Court  Judiciaty/Aledia  Committee  meeting,  at  4:00  p.m.,  at 
the  Supreme  Judicial  (Zourt. 
14-15    Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Hon.  Haskell  C.  Freedman  Retreat  for  Probate  and 
Family  Court  Judges, "  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  both  days,  in  Dedham. 
21      Judicial  Institute:  "Occupational  Spanish  for  Probation  Officers,"  from  8:15  a.m. 
to  1:00  p.m.,  in  Boston.  (Program  also  will  be  held  Dec.  3  and  Dec.  17.) 

For  more  information  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
For  more  information  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  542-8838. 


The  Court  Compass 


The  Court  Compass  is  a 
quarterly  publication  wTitten  and 
produced  by  the  Public 
Information  Office  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Please  send  questions, 
comments,  ideas,  or  letters  to 
Joan  Kenney,  Public  Information 
Officer,  or  to  Bruce  Brock, 
Publications  Specialist. 

Joan. Kenney@sjc. state. ma.us 
Bruce. Brock@sjc. state. ma.us 

Public  Information  Office 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
210  New  Courthouse 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Telephone:  (617)  557-1114 
Fax:  (617)  742-1807 
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SJC  Chief  Justice  Marshall 

Highlights  Value  of 
Inter-Branch  Cooperation 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall  discussed  the  interre- 
lationship of  the  Judicial,  Executive,  and 
Legislative  branches  of  government,  in  a 
speech  to  more  than  300  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  October.  She 
highlighted  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  Judiciary's  independence,  as  embedded 
in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution,  as  well  as 
the  Judiciary's  responsibility  to  be  held 
"strictly  accountable  for  every  cent  of  the 
citizens'  money  we  spend."  She  added  that 
the  government  works  best  when  there  is 
"clear,  open,  and  respectful"  communica- 
tion among  its  branches,  and  vowed  to  con- 
tinue to  work  cooperatively  and  courteously 
with  the  Legislature  and  Executive  Branch. 
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Focus  group  of  frequent  court  users 

praises  professionalism  of 

Barnstable  Superior  Court.  Page  4 


Hired  in  1958  as  a  Land  Court  summer 

employee,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Trombly 

rises  to  the  bench.  Page  5 


Members  of  the  Judicial,  Executive,  and 

Legislative  branches  break  ground 

for  the  Plymouth  Trial  Court.  Page  8 


University  of  Massachusett' 


At  a  Leadership  Conference  in  October  at  the  Henderson  House  in  Weston,  leaders  of  the 
Judicial  Branch,  including  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara,  Massachusetts  Appeals 
Court  Justices,  Trial  Court  Chief  Justices  and  Associate  Justices,  clerks,  and  administrators, 
affirmed  their  support  for  making  MassCourts  a  national  model  for  a  comprehensive,  integrated 
court  case  management  system. 

MassCourts  Will  Soon  Change 
Trial  Court  Case  Management 

One  oi  the  largest,  most  complex  automated  court  case  management  s\  s- 
tems  in  the  countr\'  will  begin  appearing  on  desktop  computers  throughout  the 
Alassachusetts  Trial  Court  this  \'ear. 

JhhKiCoiirLi,  which  the  Information  Technolog\-  Proiect  plans  to  begm  pilot- 
mg  later  this  \'ear,  earns  that  distinction  because  it  will  link  all  seven  depait- 
ments  ol  the  Trial  Court  and  the  OfEce  ol  the  Commissioner  ol  Probation. 
While  bigger  states,  such  as  California,  are  computerizing  couit  information 
s\'stems  within  individual  departments  and  di\isions,  "Massachusetts  is  the 
largest  state  that  is  connecting  all  court  departments  into  the  same  s\  stem."  said 
Superior  Court  Judge  Timothy  S.  Hillman,  the  IT  Project  E.xecutive  Director. 


MassCourts 


continued  on  page  2 
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continued  from  page  1 


"People  know  that  AfoJjCourtj  is 
coming,  but  everyone  may  not  realize 
how  close  we  are,  "  he  said  during  a 
question-and-answer  session  m 
December  with  judges,  stall  members, 
and  probation  officers  at  Middlesex 
Probate  and  Family  Court.  "We  are 
on  schedule  and  on  track.  Over  the 
next  several  months  everyone  in  the 
Trial  Court  will  be  seeing  great 
changes  in  how  we  do  our  work." 

State  budget  difficulties  will  not 
affect  the  schedule  because  /lla.Kt- 
CourLf  is  funded  through  a  1995  bond 
bill.  Chief  Justice  for  Administration 
and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch- 
Okara  noted,  "None  of  the  funding 
for  ALiMCourLi  comes  from  the  Trial 
Court  operating  budget.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  see  that  AIcu.<jCourLt  will  not 
cost  anyone's  job.  It  will  help  all  of  us 
do  our  jobs  better  and  more  easily,  but 
it  will  not  replace  anyone." 

Once  the  last  few  details  are  ham- 
mered out  with  the  prospective  ven- 
dor and  a  contract  is  signed,  IT 
Project  and  Trial  Court  staff  will 
work  closely  with  the  vendor  and 
court  users  to  ensure  that  Jla^utCoiirhi 
fulfills  the  Trial  Court's  needs.  After 
the  testing  phase  is  completed,  the 
system  is  scheduled  to  be  implement- 
ed state-wide  in  the  summer  of  2004. 

Better  Communication 

Susanne  F.  White,  the  Auto- 
mation/Records Manager  for  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Probate 
and  Family  Court,  as  well  as  the 
Chair  of  the  IT  Project's  Change 
Management  Committee,  said,  "the 
purpose  of  the  whole  computer  sys- 
tem is  to  help  people  share  informa- 
tion. The  more  we  can  encourage  and 
facilitate  communication  among  court 
personnel,  the  better  we  will  be  able 
to  manage  our  resources." 

As  the  next-generation  case  man- 
agement system,  JlaMC  otirf,!  will  build 
on  the  extensive  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  computerization  ol 
court    information    over    the  last 


'It  is  important  to  see  that 
MassCourts  will  not  cost 
anyone's  job.  It  will  help  all 
of  us  do  our  jobs  better  and 
more  easily,  but  it  will  not 
replace  anyone.' 

—  Chief  Justice  for  Administration 
and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara 


Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  Computer  Systems  Supervisor  Joseph  H.  Holmes 
answers  questions  about  MassCourts  during  an  information  session  at  Middlesex  Probate  and 
Family  Court. 

the  mechanism  for  cross-referencing 
cases  consisted  of  index  cards,  similar 
to  a  library  card  catalog,  upon  which 
court  staff  members  listed  all  relevant 
case  names  and  docket  numbers 
under  the  name  of  each  litigant. 

In  1993,  a  case  management  sys- 
tem called  CourtView  was  imple- 
mented in  the  Worcester  Division  of 
the  Probate  and  Family  Court,  which 
provided  for  the  electronic  scanning 
of  case  files,  their  storage  on  comput- 
ers, and  an  indexing  function.  Files 
could  be  quickly  located  and  cross- 
referenced.  "To  have  even  a  very 
basic  index  application  was  a  huge 
benefit  to  both  the  staff  and  the  pub- 
lic," Ms.  White  said.  "Attorneys  and 
litigants  no  longer  had  to  stand  in  line 
to  look  at  index  cards  to  try  to  find  the 
case  information  they  needed.  " 

In  1999,  the  Probate  and  Family 
Court  began  installing  BasCOT 
(Basic  Court  Operations  Tools),  the 
case  management  system  that  is  the 
precursor  to  AIiwCoiirLi  in  several 
Trial  Court  Departments.  With 
BasCOT,  case  initiation  information  is 
put  directly  into  a  court  database 
accessible  via  a  network  of  computers. 


decade.  In  Probate  and  Family  Court, 
for  example,  virtually  all  case  infor- 
mation was  held  in  paper  files  until 
recent  years.  When  a  new  case  was 
initiated,  information  such  as  liti- 
gants' and  attorneys'  names  and 
addresses,  the  case  type,  and  docket 
numbers  had  to  be  written  or  typed 
by  hand  on  multiple  forms  and  files. 
Any  citation  —  instructions  from  the 
court  to  the  parties  involved  —  as 
well  as  mailing  labels  had  to  be  indi- 
vidually typed  or  hand-written. 

The  process  of  indexing  cases 
also  was  laboriously  performed  by 
hand.  When  a  new  case  is  initiated, 
past  files  must  be  searched  to  deter- 
mine if  parties  to  the  case  are  also 
involved  in  existing  cases.  On  paper, 
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Visiting  G)mmittee 
Preparing  Recommendations 
on  Court  Management 

The  Visiting  Committee  on 
Management  in  the  Courts,  established 
by  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall  in  August,  is  exam- 
ining the  standards  and  effectiveness  of 
court  managerial  systems  and  develop- 
ing recommendations  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  service  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Chancellor  of  Boston  College  J. 
Donald  Monan,  S.J.,  third  from  right, 
chairs  the  Committee.  From  left  are 
Committee  Vice-Chair  William  C.  Van 
Faasen,  President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Massachusetts;  Charles  D.  Baker, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care;  Dorothy  A. 
Terrell,  President,  Platforms  and  Services 
Group,  Senior  Vice  President,  Worldwide 
Sales,  NMS  Communications;  Hon.  David 
Mazzone,  Senior  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts; 
Wesley  W.  Marple,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Finance  at  Northeastern  University, 
College  of  Business  Administration;  and 
Ralph  C.  Martin  II,  partner  of  the  law 


firm  Bingham  McCutchen  LLP  and  for- 
mer Suffolk  County  District  Attorney.  Not 
pictured  is  Committee  Vice  Chair  Patricia 


McGovern,  Special  Counsel  and  Senior 
Vice  President  for  Corporate  Affairs  of 
Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center. 


MassCourts 

BasCOT  also  can  appK-  the  infor- 
mation in  much  more  extensu'e  \va\'s. 
Case  information  may  be  searched 
and  organized  according  to  a  greater 
range  oi  criteria;  schedules  may  be 
generated  automatically;  and  more 
kinds  of  citations  may  be  printed  with 
the  touch  of  a  button. 

A  More  Powerful  Tool 

J/ajt'CoiirLi  will  take  court  auto- 
mation another  giant  step  forward. 
"One  of  the  biggest  advantages  that 
Ahi^kiCourtci  will  have  will  be  the  abilit\' 
to  cross-check  information  rapidly 
from  all  departments  of  the  Trial 
Q)urt,"  Ms.  White  said.  "For  exam- 
ple, if  a  person  applies  for  an  emer- 
gency guardianship  of  a  minor,  we  will 
be  able  to  determine  quickK-  if  that 
child  alread\'  has  a  guardian  approved 
by  another  division  of  the  Probate  and 


Fami]\'  Court,  or  even  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Trial  Court.  ' 

W^ith  Ala^KfCotirLi,  staff  also  will  be 
able  to  track  cases  that  require  period- 
ic re\iew  or  additional  information, 
such  as  estate  cases  for  which  annual 
accounts  must  be  filed.  Any  case  for 
which  a  report  is  past  due  can  be 
immediateK'  identified  and  notices  can 
be  generated  and  sent  to  fiduciaries  to 
advise  them  that  the  accounts  are  due. 

Court  employees  also  will  ha\'e  a 
more  powerful  tool  for  managing 
resources.  They  will  be  able  to  look  at 
caseloads  in  specific  court  divisions  or 
geographic  areas  encompassing  se\'- 
eral  divisions,  identif\'  state-wide 
trends  or  caseflow  bottlenecks  within 
a  single  court,  and  respond  accord- 
mgly  to  resolve  an\-  problems. 

"Let's  sa\'  a  court  has  ten  209 .\ 
(restraining  order)  hearings  sched- 


continued  from  page  2 

uled  for  a  Frida\'  morning,"  A\s. 
\\  hite  said.  "On  Thursda\-  afternoon 
the  court  s  Probation  Department  can 
quickK'  check  the  schedule,  begin 
gathering  all  the  reports  and  informa- 
tion they  will  need,  and  assign  proba- 
tion officers  to  specific  sessions  or 
judges  based  on  the  identified  needs. 
Simpl\-  put,  JIa<uiCourL'  will  give 
e\er\one  the  opportunity'  to  deter- 
mine how  they  can  best  manage  their 
own  resources. 

Growth  Process 

"Soon  iitter  BasCOT  was  intro- 
duced to  the  various  du  isions.  most  of 
the  comments  from  the  people  using  it 
were  along  the  lines  of.  I  don  t  know 
how  we  ever  kept  up  without 
BasCOT.  "  Ms.  White  said.  "I  think 
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Focus  Group  Praises 
Service  and  Performance  of 
Barnstable  Superior  Court 

when  judges  and  the  staff  of  the 
Barnstable  Superior  Court  asked 
frequent  users  ot  the  Court  to  spend 
an  afternoon  in  early  December  cri- 
tiquing the  Court's  performance  and 
level  of  se^v^ce,  they  weren't  sure 
what  to  expect. 

Approximately  sixt\'  profession- 
als involved  with  the  Court,  mclud- 
ing  prosecutors,  criminal  defense 
and  civil  attorneys,  local  and  State 
Police  officers,  and  victim  and  wit- 
ness advocates,  came  to  the  forum 
upon  the  invitation  of  Superior 
Court  Judge  Richard  F.  Connon, 
Chief  Probation  Officer  Joseph 
Hassett,  Jr.,  and  Clerk  of  Court 
Scott  W.  Nickerson.  Using  an  infor- 
mal question-and-answer  format 
moderated  by  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Executive  Director  Ronald  P. 
Corbett,  Jr.,  the  session  was 
designed  to  promote  dialogue,  solicit 
suggestions,  and  assess  how  well  the 
Court  was  performing. 

"It  went  very  well,  "  said  Clerk 
Nickerson.  "People  made  veiy  good 
suggestions,  and  said  a  lot  of  positive 
things  about  the  professionalism  and 
helpfulness  of  everyone  at  the 
Court." 


From  left  are  Superior  Court  Regional  Administrative  Justice  Richard  F.  Connon,  Barnstable 
Superior  Court  Chief  Probation  Officer  Joseph  Hassett,  Jr.,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Executive 
Director  Ronald  P.  Corbett,  Jr.,  and  Barnstable  Superior  Court  Clerk  of  Court  Scott  Nickerson. 


Suggestions  included  requests  for 
more  space  for  private  consultations 
between  attorneys  and  their  clients, 
installing  a  seat  in  the  witness  box  to 
help  people  who  have  to  give  lengthj^ 
testimony,  and  streamlining  security 
checks  for  attorneys  who  enter  the 
courthouse  several  times  each  day. 

Clerk  Nickerson  said  the  Court 
responded  to  the  comments  by  work- 
ing with  the  count\'  government, 
which  owns  the  courthouse,  to 
improve  the  witness  box;  clearing  out 
a  storage  room  for  attorne\'-client 
conferences;  and  forwarding  the  con- 
cerns over  identification  checks  to 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court's  SecuritA'  Department. 

Participants  also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  written  comments 


and  questions  anonymously.  "We 
received  no  negative  feedback  what- 
soever, "  said  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Hassett.  "It's  a  credit  to  the  people 
who  work  in  all  the  departments 
here.  The\'  have  made  the 
Barnstable  Superior  Court  very 
user-friendly  and  professional.  " 

The  meeting  was  part  of  an 
ongoing  series  of  focus-group  ses- 
sions being  conducted  in  courts 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Sessions  also  have  been  held  at  West 
Roxbury  District  Court,  Norfolk 
Juvenile  Court,  and  Aliddlesex 
Probate  and  Family  Court.  The 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Clerk's 
Office  for  the  Commonwealth  held  a 
similar  session  for  appellate  attor- 
ne\'S  on  December  17. 


MassCourts 

people  are  going  to  experience  the 
same  thing  with  JIaMCoiirLi." 

Although  JhiMCourLi,  like  an\' 
project  of  its  scope,  may  encounter  a 
few  difficulties  in  its  early  stages,  IT 
Project  leaders  are  confident  that 
court  staff  will  quickly  see  the  advan- 
tages it  offers. 

"It  will  be  a  growth  process,  "  Ms. 
White  said.  "Change  is  in  our  future, 
but  it  will  definitely  be  worth  it  in  the 
long  run. " 

To  help  court  staff  anticipate  the 
transition,  each  court  department  and 


the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation  has  a  lead  contact  for  the 
Jla^hiCoiirb  project.  IT  Project  leaders 
including  Judge  Hillman,  Manager 
Susan  Laniewski,  Deput\'  Alanager 
Denise  Queally,  and  representatives 
from  Trial  Court  departments,  such 
as  iMs.  White,  also  ha\'e  been  visiting 
courts  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth to  discuss  JhhhiCotirh. 
Interested  courts  may  contact  the  IT 
Project  office  to  schedule  a  question- 
and-answer  session  by  calling  (617) 
725-MOO. 


continued  from  page  3 

As  in  December,  when  the 
Project  leaders  visited  Middlesex 
Probate  and  Family  Court  in 
Cambridge,  they  also  are  eager  to 
hear  suggestions  from  court  staff 
about  how  JLu.iCoitrLi  could  best 
serve  their  needs. 

'People  can  help  this  process  by 
thinking  about  how  the\'  can  work 
together  to  make  e\'er\'one  s  In'es  a  lit- 
tle easier,  "  Ms.  White  said.  "When 
people  are  asked  for  input,  I  encourage 
them  to  respond,  because  that  is  what 
will  make  this  project  a  success.  "  ■ 
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QUESTIONS  &  ANSWERS 


On  December  A,  the 
Governor's  Council  unanimousK' 
approved  Governor  Jane  Swih's 
appointment  of  Land  Court 
Recorder  Charles  \V.  TrombK'  as 
one  ol  the  Court's  sLx  judges.  The 
appro\'al  was  onK-  the  latest  step 
in  Judge  TrombK' s  tort\'-four- 
year  rise  through  the  Land 
Court,  as  he  began  working  there 
as  a  high  school  student  m  1958. 

"I  have  never  been  engaged 
in  an\'  business  or  profession 
other  than  m\'  emplo\Tnent  in  the 
Land  Court,  "  Judge  Trombly 
noted  in  biographical  information 
pro\4ded  to  the  Council.  In  an 
interview  \\'\x\\  the  Court 
Compass  last  month,  he  added 
that  "When  I  go  back  to  my  col- 
lege reunions,  I  always  tell  ever\'- 
one  that  I'm  still  working  in  the 
same  place,  living  in  the  same 
town,  married  to  the  same 
woman.  I  don't  think  that  hap- 
pens very  often  any  more.  " 

Attorney  Gordon  H.  Piper,  for- 
merly a  partner  in  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Goodwin  Procter  LLP,  was 
appointed  to  the  Land  Court  bench 
in  November.  They  are  filling  two 
seats  created  by  the  expansion  of  the 
Land  Court  from  four  to  six  judges. 
Following  IS  Judge  Trombly's  con- 
versation with  The  Court  Compass, 
when  he  was  Recorder  of  the  Land 
Court: 

Court  Compass:  \\  hen  did  you 
begin  working  at  the  Land  Court? 

Judge  Trombly:  In  1958  the  courts 
were  able  to  hire  summer  people, 
so  I  started  before  I  graduated 
from  high  school.  I  also  worked  for 
several  summers  while  I  was  gomg 
to  Holy  Cross,  and  ended  up  work- 
ing Christmas  and  Easter  \'aca- 
tions. 

Then  when  I  went  to  Suf  folk  Law- 
School,  beginning  in  1962,  it  so  hap- 


Hon.  Charles  W.  Trombly,  who  began  working  at  the  Land 
Court  as  a  summer  employee  in  1958,  was  appointed  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Land  Court  by  Governor  Jane  Swift 
and  confirmed  by  the  Governor's  Council  in  December. 


pened  that  most  of  my  classes  ended 
at  I  o'clock.  So  four  or  five  days  a 
week  I  would  work  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  Land  Court.  At  the  time  I  just 
thought  I  was  keeping  my  foot  in  the 
door.  Little  did  I  know. 

CC:       \\Tiat  was  your  first  dut^'? 

Judge  Trombly:  I  worked  in  what 
we  called  the  \'ault,  pulling  and  filing 
case  files.  Then  I  started  doing  some 
clerical  work.  I  also  would  run  the 
switchboard,  if  the  regular  operator 
had  to  step  away  for  a  few  minutes  or 
was  out  sick.  It  was  the  old-fashioned 
kind,  where  you  had  to  plug  in  the 
cords,  one  end  to  the  outside  line  a.nd 
the  other  to  the  person  getting  the 
call. 

CC:  WTien  did  you  see  the  Land 
Court  as  a  permanent  career? 
Judge  Trombly:  I  thought  seriousK' 
about  It  m  law  school.  I  knew  that  I 
enjo\'ed  working  here.  Its  an  impor- 
tant job,  to  cle^lr  up  land  titles,  so  1 


took  classes  in  real  property  while 
at  Suffolk  University  Law  School. 

AU'  big  decision  was  in  1965, 
when  I  graduated  from  law 
school.  I  took  the  bar  exam  m  late 
June  or  earl\'  Jul\',  but  had  to 
wait  until  November  for  the 
results.  That's  when  I  had  to 
decide  whether  to  go  into  prac- 
tice with  my  dad,  who  is  a  lawv'er 
and  has  been  for  many  years.  I 
was  the  oldest  of  seven  kids,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings, 
but  after  I  went  to  his  office 
ma\'be  four  or  five  times,  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  working  at  the 
Land  Court  was  what  I  reall3' 
wanted  to  do. 

I  passed  the  bar  exam,  and  was 
appointed  Deputy'  Assistant 
Clerk.  Later  I  became  .Assistant 
Clerk,  then  First  Assistant  Clerk, 
and  then  in  1984  Governor 
Alichael  Dukakis  appointed  me  £is 
the  Recorder,  which  in  an\-  other 
court  would  be  Clerk-A\affistrate. 


CC:  Can  \'Ou  describe  a  t\  pical 
day  in  the  life  of  the  Land  Court 
Recorder? 

Judge  TrombK':  \\  hat  I  enjo\'  doing 
is  working  at  the  front  counter,  taking 
phone  calls,  helping  people,  talking  to 
people,  taking  in  new  cases,  dealing 
with  judges.  As  the  administratixe 
head  of  the  Court  I  do  ha\  e  to  spend 
some  time  in  my  office,  but  I  m  usual- 
K'  at  the  front  counter. 

About  ten  \'ears  ago,  another 
dut\'  was  added  to  my  list.  The 
Recorder  was  gi\en  permission  to 
hear  and  dispose  of  tax  foreclosure 
cases,  of  which  thousands  are  filed 
with  the  Land  Court  e\erA'  \ear. 
UsualK'  it  s  a  matter  of  a  citv"  or  town 
taking  a  propert\-  because  the  taxes 
are  not  being  paid.  W  e  hear  these 
cases  three  afternoons  a  week,  and 
the\'  take  a  lot  ot  time. 
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Questions  &  Answers 

CC:  As  Recorder,  you  also  were 
responsible  for  keeping  Land  Court 
records.  Did  that  take  a  lot  of  time? 

Judge  Trombly:  Yes,  part  ot  m\'  job 
was  to  keep  track  of  the  Land  Court's 
site  plans  and  maps,  and  keep  them  m 
good  shape.  Alost  are  here  at  the 
[Edward  \V.]  Brooke  Courthouse, 
but  some  are  kept  at  the  records  cen- 
ter in  South  Boston,  and  some  are  in 
storage  at  the  Newburyport  District 
Court.  All  are  accessible.  We  can 
have  a  case  here  within  a  week,  or 
even  more  quickly,  if  we  need  to. 

Obviously  I  don't  do  it  all  myself 
Our  engineering  department  makes 
the  plans  and  accepts  the  plans  that 
are  filed  with  us.  Some  are  what  they 
used  to  call  linen  plans,  but  now 
they're  on  a  sort  of  plastic.  The  engi- 
neering department  keeps  them  in 
good  shape. 

We  have  many  public  requests 
for  title  abstracts  of  pieces  of  proper- 
ty. An  abstract  is  the  history'  of  that 
particular  property,  going  back 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years. 
Somebody  was  m  here  this  morning, 
in  fact,  doing  a  title  on  a  property  in 
Gloucester.  A  title  abstract  was  done 
in  1915,  but  they  wanted  to  go  back 
fifty  or  sixty  years  before  that,  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  day. 

CC:    WTiat  is  registered  land? 

Judge  Trombly:  Registered  land  is 
what  the  Land  Court  was  established 
for,  in  1898.  If  Joe  Smith  files  a  peti- 
tion to  state  he  owns  a  particular 
piece  of  property,  we  have  a  title 
examination  done,  a  plan  or  a  map  is 
filed,  we  notify  the  abutters,  and  we 
issue  a  decree  stating  that  Joe  Smith 
owns  the  property. 

If  ITarry  Jones  comes  up  later 
and  says,  "wait  a  minute,  I  own  that 
property,  I  have  a  deed  that  goes  back 
to  1812  that  you  didn't  know  about,  " 
the  land  registration  decree  trumps 
everything  else.  If  Harry  Jones  loses 
his  property,  there  is  a  procedure 
whereby  he  can  sue  the  state  for 


money  damages.  He  cannot  get  the 
land  back  unless  he  can  prove  that 
JVlr.  Smith  committed  fraud  against 
the  court.  If  he  prevails  in  his  suit 
against  the  state  treasurer,  he  can  be 
awarded  money  damages  from  an 
assurance  fund,  but  he  cannot  get  the 
land  back. 


'Do  I  know  everything  that's 
going  to  happen?  No, 
certainly  not.  I'm  going  to 
need  a  lot  of  help  from  the 
other  judges,  which  I  am  sure 
I  will  get.  The  judges  here  are 
great  people,  very  helpful, 
very  close.' 

—  Land  Court  Judge  Charles  \\^.  Trombly 


I'm  happy  to  report  that  in  the 
histor\^  of  the  Land  Court,  which  is 
over  one  hundred  \'ears  old,  the 
assurance  fund  has  not  been  touched 
more  than  eight  or  ten  times.  We  have 
a  ver\'  good  track  record.  We're  very 
thorough. 

CC:  As  Recorder,  did  you  deal 
much  with  statute  and  case  law? 

Judge  Trombly:  Yes.  The  Land 
Court  bible  is  Chapter  185  of  the 
General  Laws.  Chapter  1  of  Section 
185  sets  forth  seventy-five  to  eighty 
percent  of  the  cases  over  whic  h  the 
Land  Court  has  jurisdiction.  So  if 
an  attorney  or  a  pro  Ji'  litigant  tells 
us,  "I  want  to  appeal  a  decision  by 
the  zoning  board,  "  or  "I'm  having  a 
boundary  dispute  with  a  neighbor 
who  s  putting  up  a  fence  that  I 
think  is  on  my  property,  "  we  can 
advise  them  as  to  whether  the  Land 
Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
case.  We  can't  practice  law,  but  we 
can  advise  them.  Sometimes  it's  a 
tough  call  as  to  whether  we  have 
jurisdiction. 

CC:  WTiat  kinds  of  cases  will  you 
be  hearing  as  a  judge? 


continued  troni  page  5 

Judge  Trombly:  That  will  be  much 
broader.  1  will  undoubtedly  take  cases 
involving  zoning  disputes,  subdivi- 
sion appeals,  boundary  disputes,  and 
any  other  case  relating  to  land,  title, 
or  interest  in  land,  as  according  to  the 
statute. 

CC:  How  long  does  it  take  to  hear 
an  average  case? 

Judge  Trombly:  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  to  the  courtroom.  If  you've  got  a 
case  that's  ready  for  trial  today,  for 
example,  we're  scheduling  cases  for 
six  months  from  now.  That's  not  a 
good  situation.  That's  why  the  other 
judges  are  ver\'  grateful  to  have  two 
more  judges  coming  on  board. 

Do  I  know  everything  about 
what's  going  to  happen?  No,  certain- 
ly not.  I'm  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help 
from  the  other  judges,  which  I  am 
sure  I  will  get.  The  judges  here  are 
great  people,  very  helpful,  very  close. 
They  have  lunch  together  at  least 
once  a  week.  There  is  a  great  cama- 
raderie here,  and  I  know  them  all  so 
that  will  be  a  big  help  too. 

CC:  Has  technology  changed  the 
work  of  the  Land  Court? 
Judge  Trombly:  Yes,  it  has.  Seeing 
an  engineer  draw  a  plan  with  a  com- 
puter for  the  first  time  just  boggled 
my  mind.  In  1958,  drawing  plans 
looked  like  something  out  of 
Charles  Dickens.  We  had  draftsmen 
—  and  they  were  all  male  then  — 
sitting  in  a  room  with  green  eye- 
shades,  drawing  maps.  Now  with 
Computer  Assisted  Drafting,  or  the 
CAD  system,  the  engineers  plug 
information  in  on  a  keyboard,  push 
a  button,  and  a  map  or  a  plan  comes 
out  the  printer. 

We  also  have  BasCOT  [Basic 
Court  Operations  Tools],  the  comput- 
erized docketing  system,  which  helps 
with  the  scheduling  of  hearings,  status 
conferences,  and  trials.  We  can  easily 
print  a  list  of  what  cases  are  going  to  be 

Questions  &  Answers  continued  on  page  7 
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COURTS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  
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To  inform  the  public  and  edu- 
cate students  about  the  Judicial 
Branch,  judges,  clerk  magistrates, 
probation  othcers,  and  other  court 
emplo3'ees  throughout  the  state 
often  meet  with  school  groups,  or 
speak  at  rotar\-  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  other  business  and 
civic  organizations.  Teachers  and 
students  visit  their  community 
courts  to  observe  trials  and  other 
proceedings  and  to  learn  about  the 
significant  roles  of  the  judges,  clerk's 
office,  probation  and  security 
departments,  and  support  staff. 
Judges  are  often  invited  to  speak  at 
school  assemblies  and  visit  class- 
rooms, and  clerks  reach  out  to  civic 
groups  in  their  jurisdictions.  Some 
courts  conduct  annual  Law  Day 
programs  on  jS\ay  1 . 

Examples  abound:  Superior 
Judge  John  AlcCann  is  involved  in  a 
mentoring  program  at  W^estborough 
ITigh  School  and  often  speaks  to  mid- 
dle school  students  in  Framingham. 
Concord  District  Court  Presiding 
Justice  Robert  AlcKenna  spoke 
recentK'  to  a  law  class  at  Acton- 
Boxborough  High  School.  Boston 
Housing  Court  Judge  Anne  Kenney 
Chaplin  and  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
Acting  Chief  Probation  Officer  Al 
Gavaghan  met  with  eleventh  graders 


In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Courtroom,  Massachusetts  Appeals  Court  Justice  Mark  V.  Green 
speaks  with  students  from  The  Fenn  School,  in  Concord,  after  they  observed  an  Appeals  Court 
session  earlier  in  the  day  on  October  15. 


from  Belmont  High  School  at  the 
Edward  \\.  Brooke  Courthouse  ear- 
lier this  \'ear.  Students  and  teachers 
from  Ipswich  High  School,  East- 
hampton  High  School,  and  an  Acton 
middle  school  attended  oral  argu- 
ments at  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
in  December  to  learn  about  the  role 
of  the  appellate  courts.  Charlestown 
District  Court,  East  Boston  District 
Court,  and  many  other  courts  spon- 
sor Law  Day  programs  for  students, 
teachers,  and  members  of  the  com- 
munit\'. 


To  recognize  individuals  and 
courts  who  reach  out  to  schools  and 
commune-  groups  through  speaking 
engagements,  mentoring  programs, 
school  \'isits,  and  special  programs. 
The  Court  Compass  plans  to  feature 
these  \'oluntarA'  initiati\es.  We  are 
interested  in  hearing  about  \  our  acti\  - 
ities  with  schools  and  communities. 
Please  write  or  e-mail  The  Court 
Compass,  at  the  addresses  listed  on 
the  back  page,  w\th  information  and 
photos  and  we  will  tr\-  to  publicize 
\  our  efforts,  as  space  permits. 


Questions  &  Answers 

in  court  two  weeks  from  now.  That's 
very  helpful  to  us. 

BasCOT  works  well  for  what  it 
does,  but  we're  also  looking  forward 
to  JI(h^<iiCoitrL<.  I've  been  to  meetings 
and  have  seen  demonstrations  of 
/lI(huiCourUt,  and  it's  going  to  be  great. 
For  one  thing,  attorneys  eventualK' 
\vill  be  able  to  check  the  status  of  their 
cases  from  their  office.  Not  e\-er\'- 
thing  is  going  to  be  on-line,  but  the\ '11 
be  able  to  get  copies  of  dockets  from 
their  own  offices. 


The  use  of  word  processors  has 
changed  our  business  over  the  yea.r&. 
We  used  to  need  about  thirt\'  copies 
of  each  decision.  We  had  four  judges 
and  four  secretaries.  In  fact,  my  wife, 
iMar\'  Jo,  was  a  secretary-  here  in  the 
1960's,  that's  how  I  met  her.  She 
remembers  ver\'  well  ha\ang  to  t\'pe  a 
decision  four  or  five  times,  because 
the^'  had  to  use  carbon  paper  to  make 
copies.  If  you  made  a  mistake,  it  was 
a  terrible  thing,  because  you  had  to 
change  it  on  each  cop\-,  or  six  or  seven 


continued  from  page  6 

times.  It  was  a  nuisance.  So  just  get- 
ting word  processors  has  made  the 
job  much  easier. 

CC:  As  a  judge,  how  do  \  ou  expect 
your  life  be  diflerent? 
Judge  TrombK  :  1  11  be  dealing  less 
with  people.  Its  going  to  be  a  linle 
quieter.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  m  usualK'  at 
the  counter,  seeing  litigants,  attoiTie\  s. 
and  others  all  day  long.  I'x  e  made  a  lot 
of  friends  here.  As  a  judge.  I  m  going 
to  be  seeing  a  lot  fewer  people,  and 
getting  a  lot  fewer  phone  calls.  ■ 
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Work  Begins  on  Site 
for  Plymouth  Trial  Court 

State  and  local  leaders  broke  ground  in 
the  autumn  for  the  Plymouth  Trial  Court,  to  be 
built  on  the  site  of  the  former  Plymouth  County 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction.  The  new  court- 
house will  be  shared  by  the  Plymouth  District 
Court,  Southeast  Housing  Court,  Barnstable 
County/Town  of  Plymouth  Juvenile  Court, 
Plymouth  Superior  Court,  and  a  Trial  Court 
Law  Library.  In  the  photo,  from  left,  are 
Plymouth  County  Commissioner  Peter  G.  Asiaf, 
Jr.,  Plymouth  District  Court  First  Justice 
Thomas  F.  Brownell,  Plymouth  County  Sheriff 
Joseph  F.  McDonough,  State  Senator  Therese 
Murray,  Governor  Jane  Swift,  state  Division  of 
Capital  Asset  Management  Commissioner 
David  B.  Perini,  State  Representative  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  State  Representative  Viriato  Manuel 
deMacedo,  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara,  and 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Francis  X.  Spina. 


CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

8  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "E.xperts, "  presented  by  U.S.  District  Court  Chief 
Justice  William  G.  Young,  from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  in  Newton.  Third  ot  a 
lour-part  lecture  series  covering  practical  evidentiarv  issues. 
16-17  Judicial  Institute:  "Intensu'e  Seminar  on  Issues  in  Se.xual  Assault  Cases,"  lor 
Boston  Municipal  Court,  District  Court,  and  Superior  Court  Judges,  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  in  Waltham. 
25  SJC  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall's  Keynote  Address  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Association's  Annual  Conference,  at  the  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel. 

FEBRUARY 

4  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Impairment:  What  Judges 
Need  to  Know,"  co-sponsored  with  Lawyers  Concerned  for  Lawyers,  in 
Brockton.  (Time  to  be  announced.) 

12  Judicial  Institute:  "The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act:  An  Ov'en,'iew,"  for  Trial 
Court  personnel,  in  Waltham.  (Time  to  be  announced.) 

13  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "The  Future  of  Life,  "  a  discussion  with  Pulitzer- 
Prize  winning  scientist  Exlward  O.  Wilson,  from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  at 
Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge. 

MARCH 

5  Judicial  Institute:  "Management  Essentials,"  for  selected  senior  Trial  Court 
Managers,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  in  Bndgewater.  Program  also  will  run  on 
March  12,  19,  and  26. 

For  more  information  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
For  more  information  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  542-8838. 
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The  Court  Compass  is  a 
quarterly  publication  vvritten  and 
produced  by  the  Public 
Information  Office  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Please  send  questions, 
comments,  ideas,  or  letters  to 
Joan  Kenney,  Public  Information 
Officer,  or  to  Bruce  Brock, 
Publications  Specialist. 

Joan.Kenney@sjc.state.ma.us 
Bruce.  Brock@sjc.state.ma.us 

Public  Information  Office 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
210  New  Courthouse 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Telephone:  (617)  557-1 IH 
Fax:  (617)  742-1807 
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Permanency  Mediation 
Resolves  Difficult  Cases 
Over  Children's  Futures 

"Jennifer,"  a  six-year-old  girl  li\  ing  with  Foster  parents  in  central 
Massachusetts,  has  little  idea  that  she  is  the  center  oFan  intensely  emotional  dis- 
pute similar  to  hundreds  of  cases  occurring  in  .Massachusetts  each  \'ear.  While  in 
the  care  oF  her  biological  mother. 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall 

SJC  Welcomes  Comments 
on  Visiting  Committee 
Recommendations 

By  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 

I  hope  that  you  ha\e  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  Report  oF  the 
NTsiting  Committee  on  Manage- 
ment in  the  Courts,  w  hich  is  a\  ail- 
able  on  the  courts'  website  at 
www.state.  ma.  us/courts. 

As  the  Justices  and  I  re\'iew  the 
anaK'sis  and  recommendations  in 
depth,  we  are  most  interested  in 
\'our  thoughts  and  comments,  as  w  e 
mo\e  forward  together  to  meet  the 
challenges  outlined  so  clearly  in  the 
Visiting  Committee's  Report.  There 
wtII  be  opportunities  for  discussion, 
but  we  hope  that  you  will  share  your 

Chief  Justice  Marshall     continued  on  page  2 


Jennifer  had  suffered  physical  abuse 
resulting  in  head  in)uries  that  contin- 
ue to  affect  her.  The  Alassachusetts 
Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS) 
placed  her  with  foster  parents  who 
soon  decided  the\'  wanted  to  adopt 
her,  w'hich  w  ould  require  the  termina- 
tion of  the  biological  mother's  parental 
rights. 

The  DSS  attornex's,  howe\er, 
were  hesitant  to  proceed  with  a  court 
case  against  the  biological  mother, 
who  was  unwilling  to  give  up  her 

child.  No  one  had  been  identified  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  abuse.  The  single 
mother  had  subsequentK*  given  birth  to  Jennifer's  three  siblings,  none  oF  whom 
had  shown  any  signs  of  abuse.  While  DSS  case  workers  were  committed  to  keep- 
ing the  child  out  of  w  hat  had  been  an  abusu  e  en\  ironment,  DSS  attorne\  s  were 
not  certain  the\'  would  pre\ail  through  litigation  to  end  the  mother  s  parental 
rights.  The  onl\'  certaintx'  of  Jennifer  s  future  appeared  to  be  months  of  costl\\ 
emotionalK'  draining  confusion  surroundins  her  case. 


'Permanency  mediation  is  cost 
effective,  a  good  use  of  judicial 
resources,  and  it  proAades  a 
permanent,  safe  em^ronment 
for  children  in  need  more 
quickly  than  litigation.' 

—  Juvenile  Court  Chiet  Justice 
Alartha  P.  Grace 


Permanency  Mediation 

continued  on  page  2 
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Chief  Justice  Marshall   continued  from  page  1 

initial  reactions  about  the  Com- 
mittee's work  with  us  now.  You  can 
direct  \'our  comments  m  \\  nting  to 
me  at  the  SJC,  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
LaDonna.Hatton@sjc. state. ma.us.  I 
am  most  grateful  for  those  mdu  id- 
uals  who  ha\'e  alread\'  shared  their 
thoughts  and  ideas,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  reading  what  others  ha\  e 
to  say. 

Under  the  leadership  of  J. 
Donald  iMonan.  S.J.,  Chancellor 
of  Boston  College,  and  the  other 
members  whom  I  appomted  last 
August  to  assess  current  manage- 
ment practices  in  the  court  system, 
the  Visiting  Committee  offers  spe- 
cific recommendations  in  its 
Report  to  achie\e  managerial 
excellence  in  the  future.  The 
Committee  also  reaffirmed  what 
the  Justices  and  I  have  long  recog- 
nized: there  are  countless  commit- 
ted, talented,  and  hardworking 
induiduals  in  the  court  s\'stem 
across  the  Commonwealth  who  are 
eager  to  embrace  change.  W'e 
thank  the  man\-  judges,  court  staff, 
legislators,  executi\e  branch  offi- 
cials, law\'ers,  bar  leaders,  and 
community-  members  who  pro\id- 
ed  critical  insights  to  the  Visiting 
Committee. 

The  Justices  and  I  are  review- 
ing the  Report  in  detail  and  are 
inviting  comments  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Visiting  Committee  has  made  clear 
the  urgency  of  the  challenge.  To 
impro\e  the  managerial  structure 
of  the  courts,  we  must  be  steadfast 
in  our  efforts  as  we  work  collabora- 
tively. In  the  coming  weeks,  the 
Justices  and  I  plan  to  establish 
working  groups  to  begm  to  organ- 
ize the  tasks  ahead.  The  Justices 
and  I  are  deepK'  grateful  to  receive 
your  input  as  we  work  together  to 
create  a  model  court  management 
structure  and  organization  in 
which  we  and  the  public  we  ser\  e 
can  be  trul\-  pi  oud.  ■ 


Permanency  Mediation 

Role  of  Permanency  Mediation 

Such  are  the  difficulties  that  per- 
manenc\'  mediation  has  been  designed 
to  resoKe.  Court-connected  perma- 
nency mediation  is  an  alternative  to  lit- 
igation in  which  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  Probate  and  FamiK'  Court  refer 
cases  to  mediators  with  specialized 
clinical  training.  The  mediators  use  a 
non-judgmental  approach  to  bring 
together  the  biological  famiK', 
prospectue  adoptne  famil\-,  care- 
guers,  attorney's,  and  agencies  con- 
nected with  a  child  in  foster  care  to 
reach  an  agreement 
o\er  the  best  per- 
manent  home  for 
the  child. 

Permanen  cy 
mediation  encom- 
passes two  models. 
The  FamiK'  Con- 
sultation Team 
approach  is  used 
for  Care  and  Pro- 
tection cases,  in 
which  a  mediator 
helps  the  parties  in 
the  case  determine 
what  steps  must 
occur  for  the  child 
to  be  safeK'  re- 
turned home,  while 
simultaneous!  \- 
formulating  an 
alternati\e  perma- 
nent plan  if  reuni- 
fication    IS  not 

Cooperatixe  Adoption  Planning 
model  IS  used  for  Termination  of 
Parental  Rights  cases,  in  whic  h  the 
mediator  helps  the  parties  determine 
what  role,  if  any,  the  biological  par- 
ents ma\'  pla\'  in  the  child's  upbring- 
ing. 

'Permanenc\'  mediation  is  a 
process  de\  oted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
child  and  the  needs  of  the  family," 
e.xplained  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  .Management 
Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara.  "Children 
in  foster  care  ha\e  alreadx'  suffered 

much  emotional  stress,  \-et  drawn-out       Permanency  Mediation        continued  on  page  3 


'Permanency  mediation 
helps  all  participants  iden- 
tify the  level  of  contribu- 
tion they  can  make  to  the 
child's  life.  If  all  parties 
remain  focused  on  the 
needs  of  the  child,  birth 
parents  can  come  to 
imderstand  when  they  are 
unable  to  provide  for  the 
child  on  an  ongoing  basis.' 

—  Christine  Yurgelun,  Ksq., 
Alternative  Dispute  Resolution 
Coordinator  for  the  Administrati\e 
Office  of  the  Probate  and  Family  Court 


continued  from  page  1 

court  cases  to  determine  their  perma- 
nent homes  can  prolong  the  trauma. 
Permanency  mediation  focuses 
e\er\one's  attention  on  what's  best 
for  the  child  to  quickK-  gi\  e  them  the 
stable,  health\'  en\  ironment  that  the\' 
need. " 

Successful  Pilot  Programs 

Permanenc\-  mediation  began  in 
.Massachusetts  in  1995,  when  the 
Child  ren's  Ser\-ices  of  Roxbur\''s 
.Massachusetts  Families  for  Kids 
(iMFFK)  program  became  one  of 
ele\en  programs 
across  the  countr\' 
to  receue  funding 
from  the  W.K. 
I\ellogg  Found- 
ation to  assist  chil- 
dren lacking  a  sta- 
ble home  en\  iron- 
ment.  In  1998, 
\\i  th  the  acti\e  in- 
\  olvement  of  Ju\  e- 
nile  Court  Chief 
Justice  Martha  P. 
Grace  and  Probate 
and  Famil_\'  Court 
Chief  Justice  Sean 
M.  Dunphy,  the 
two  Court  Depart- 
ments began  pilot 
programs  of  refer- 
ring cases  to 
.MFFK  mediators 
in  Berkshire,  Essex, 


possi  ble 


Th( 


and  Hampden  counties. 

"W  e  \  e  always  thought  that  per- 
manenc\'  mediation  was  a  tremendous 
idea,  "  Chief  Justice  Grace  said.  "Once 
the  pilot  phase  was  complete,  the 
analysis  of  it  was  better  than  e\  en  our 
wildest  expectations.  Permanency 
mediation  is  cost  effectu'e,  a  good  use 
of  judicial  resources,  and  it  pro\  ides  a 
permanent,  safe  en\  ironment  for  chil- 
dren in  need  much  more  c]uickK-  than 
litigation.  " 

Following  the  pilot  programs. 
Chief  Justice  Grace  and  Chief  Justice 
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Permanency  Mediation 

Dunphy  strongly  recom- 
mended that  a  court- 
connected  permanenc\- 
mediation  program  be 
implemented  statewide. 
A  group  known  as  the 
Massachusetts  Coahtion 
on  Permanenc\'  tor 
Children,  comprising 
court  personnel,  DSS 
representatives,  attor- 
neys trom  the  Com- 
mittee tor  Public  Coun- 
sel Services  and  private 
tirms,  mediators,  adop- 
tive parents,  and  adult 
adoptees,  also  advocated 
tor  tunding.  The  Legi- 
slature responded  b\- 
tunding  court-connected 
permanency  mediation 
in  the  fiscal  year  2001 
budget,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued tunding  through 
the  current  fiscal  \'ear. 

"The  Probate  and 
Familv  Court  is  proud 
to  have  been  a  collabo- 
rative partner  in  the 
development  o  f  th  is 
innovative  approach  to 
resolving  contested 
child  welfare  cases," 
Chief  Justice  Dunphy 
"Permanency  mediation 
ena  bled  many  chi  Id  ren  in 
care  to  move  more  quickly  into  per- 
manent homes  without  length\'  tri- 
als and  appellate  proceedings  and 
has  enabled  them  and  their  sup- 
porting families  to  achieve  long- 
term  stabilit\'.  ' 

In  September,  2000,  the  Admini- 
strative Office  of  the  Trial  Court 
approved  AlFFK  as  the  lead  agenc\' 
for  all  court  referrals  to  permanency 
mediation  services.  MFFK  person- 
nel conduct  mediations,  provide  the 
necessary  specialized  training  for 
mediators  of  other  approved,  court- 
connected  mediation  programs,  and 
supervise  all  court-connected  per- 
manency       mediation  sessions 


Juvenile  Court  Chief  Justice  Martha  P.  Grace,  left,  and  Probate  and  Family  Court 
Chief  Justice  Sean  M.  Dunphy  have  been  strong  advocates  for  court-connected 
permanency  mediation. 


said, 
has 
foster 


throughout  Massachusetts.  Soon 
after  the  selection  of  MFFK  as  the 
lead  agency,  Chief  Justice  Grace 
and  Chief  Justice  Dunphy  conduct- 
ed a  series  of  regional  meetings  to 
help  court  staff,  social  service  per- 
sonnel, attorneys,  and  other  interest- 
ed parties  learn  more  about  the 
process. 

Jennifer's  Future 

In  Jennifer's  case,  the  Worcester 
Juvenile  Court  referred  the  tfispute 
over  terminating  her  biological  moth- 
er's parental  rights  to  permancnc\- 
mediation.  Lori  Ryan,  an  MFI'T\ 
regional  supervisor  who  has  mediated 
and  supervised  more  than  a  thousand 
cases,  oversaw  the  three-month  effort 
to  develop  a  permanent  plan  tor 
Jennifer. 


continued  from  page  2 

"At  first  the  foster 
parents  wanted  to  have 
no  contact  whatsoever 
with  the  birth  mother," 
she  said.  However,  after 
some  "shuttle  diplomacy" 
by  the  mediator,  the  fos- 
ter parents  eventually 
agreed  to  a  face-to-tace, 
mediated  session  with  the 
mother,  and  the\'  met 
th  ree  times. 

"Once  there,  they 
could  see  the  mother  as  a 
human  being.  They  pre- 
viously hadn't  been  given 
any  information  about 
the  mother,"  Ms.  Ryan 
said.  "They  learned 
Jennifer's  birth  histor\', 
that  the  deliverv'  had 
gone  smoothK',  that  sub- 
stance abuse  had  not 
been  an  issue,  and  the\- 
learned  about  the  moth- 
ers and  fathers  ethnic 
backgrounds." 

During  the  sessions, 
the    biological  mother 
came  to  see  that  the  fos- 
ter parents   were   in  a 
better  position  to  care 
for  Jennifer,  and  agreed 
to  let  her  be  adopted.  The  adoptive 
parents     also     agreed     to  allow 
Jennifer  to  visit  her  biological  moth- 
er and  siblings  tv\  ice  a  \'ear,  as  long 
as  no  other  adult  besides  the  biolog- 
ical  mother  and   adoptive  parents 
was  present. 

'Eveiyone  agreed  that  maintain- 
ing contact  with  the  siblings  was 
important,  .Ms.  R\an  said.  ".\s  long 
as  the  saletA  of  the  child  is  assured, 
we  don  t  have  to  cut  them  oft  com- 
pletely Iroin  their  liiological  families. 
\\  hen  all  attachments  are  broken 
off,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  tor 
the  chiKI  to  have  difficulty  in  form- 
ing meaningful  attachments  in  the 
future.     She  added  that  ilenniters 


Permanency  Mediation       continued  on  ptj^t-  4 
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Judicial  Branch  Leaders 
Meet  with  Legislators 
to  Discuss  Budgetary  Needs 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall,  Massachusetts 
Appeals  Court  Chief  Justice  Christopher  J. 
Armstrong,  and  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management  Barbara 
A.  Dortch-Okara  testified  about  the  fiscal 
year  2004  budget  before  the  Legislature's 
Joint  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
March  18.  The  reports  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  and  Chief  Justice  Dortch-Okara 
may  be  found  on  the  Judicial  Branch  web- 
site, www.state.ma.us/courts. 

SJC  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland,  in 
photo  at  left,  Superior  Court  Chief  Justice 
Suzanne  DelVecchio,  bar  leaders  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  and  the 
Boston  Bar  Association,  and  other  attorneys 
also  addressed  legislators  on  March  18,  dur- 
ing the  MBA-sponsored  Lobby  Day  at  the 
Statehouse. 


Permanency  Mediation 

adoption  likeK'  would  be  hnal  in 
se\'eral  months,  while  a  trial  would 
not  have  begun  tor  nine  or  ten 
months. 

"I  think  e\eryone  can  appreciate 
that  the  process  ot  determining  that 
someone  is  an  unfit  parent  is  highl\- 
emotional,  "  said  Christine  Yurgelun, 
Esq.,  the  Alternative  Dispute  Reso- 
lution Coordinator  for  the  Admini- 
stratue  Office  oi  the  Probate  and 
FamiK'  Court.  "Yet  permanency 
mediation  helps  all  participants  iden- 
tify' the  level  of  contribution  they  can 
make  to  the  child's  life.  If  all  parties 
remain  focused  on  the  needs  of  the 
child,  birth  parents  can  come  to 
understand  w  hen  the\'  are  unable  to 
provide  for  the  child  on  an  ongoing 
basis." 

The  process  also  gives  birth  par- 
ents who  are  losing  custody  of  a  child 
a  greater  opportunity  to  retain  an 
appropriate  level  of  contact  with  the 
child,  ranging  from  simpK-  recen  ing  a 
photograph  of  the  child  to  visitation 
rights. 


Mediator  qualifications 

Gi\en  the  comple.xit\'  and  emo- 
tions of  parental  rights  cases,  perma- 
nenc\'  mediation  requires  more  time, 
and  more  specialized  mediation  skills, 
than  other  forms  of  Alternatne 
Dispute  Resolution.  According  to 
Mary  LeBeau,  the  MFFK  Project 
Director  of  Permanency  Mediation 
Services,  most  permanency  mediations 
take  twenty'  to  twenty-five  hours, 
spanning  three  to  fn  e  months. 

MFFK  has  a  staff  of  six  permanen- 
cy' mediators,  as  well  as  sixt\'  subcon- 
tractors in  approved  court-connected 
programs  throughout  Alassachusetts. 
"Mediators  come  from  all  walks  of 
life,"  she  said,  "although  man\'  have  a 
background  in  either  the  law  or  thera- 
py." In  addition  to  having  th  irt\'  hours 
of  training  in  basic  mediation,  perma- 
nency mediators  must  ha\  e  three  years 
of  e.xperience  in  a  child  welfare  field, 
rwentA  -four  hours  of  adoption  compe- 
tenc\-  training,  and  a  minimum  of 
t\vent\  -one  hours  of  specialized  perma- 
nencv  mediation  training.  All  media- 
tors also  are  ret]uired  to  take  tvvek'e 


continued Jrotn  page  3 

hours  of  continuing  education  each 
\'ear  and  be  ev  aluated  by  AlFFK. 

Statewide,  the  permanency  media- 
tion process  was  utilized  in  248  cases 
referred  by  the  Ju\  enile  Court  and  the 
Probate  and  Family  Court  in  fiscal 
\'ear  2002.  Ninet\'-nine  cases  resulted 
in  agreements  that  placed  a  child  in  a 
secure  home  en\Mronment  without  the 
need  for  litigation.  Withdrawal  of  a 
party  from  the  strictK'  voluntary 
process  resulted  in  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment in  many  of  the  other  cases. 

"Even  in  the  cases  that  do  not 
result  in  agreements  before  a  trial,  per- 
manency mediation  can  help  clarify 
issues"  Ms.  Yurgelun  said.  "Or, 
because  the  participants  may  ha\e 
established  some  level  of  contact,  they 
may  be  able  to  agree  on  additional 
arrangements  following  a  court  deci- 
sion. Permanency  mediation  will  not 
resolve  e\'er\'  conflict,  but  it  does  pro- 
\'ide  a  \'er\'  good  opportunit\'  for  peo- 
ple to  work  together  to  define  their 
commitments  to  the  child  and  to 
ensure  that  the  child's  best  interests 
and  long-term  needs  are  met.  "  ■ 
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COURTS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Judges  to  Bring  Law  Day  Program 
to  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin 

Students  at  Cambridge  Rindge  and 
Latin  School  will  have  an  opportunitv 
to  learn  about  the  judiciaiy  and  the  law 
from  more  than  a  dozen  judges  of  the 
Appeals  Court  and  several  Trial  Court 
departments  on  Law  Day,  May  1  • 
Appeals  Court  Justice  Fernande  R.  V. 
Dutfly  is  organizing  the  day  s  events, 


sponsored  by  the  National  Associiition 
of  Women  Justices,  of  which  she  is  a 
Regional  Director. 

"We  hope  to  encourage  minority 
students  to  look  at  becoming  a  lawyer 
and  possibly  becoming  a  judge  as  career 
goals,"  Justice  Duffly  said.  "The  pro- 
gram will  be  a  good  introduction  to  the 
judicial  system  and  to  what  judges  do." 

The  half-day  program  will  include 
a  short  presentation  on  a  leg^il  issue  of 


Pholo  courtcn/  of  Ihiii  (uifiiuiii,  Brcuiiliw  l  iiniiii 
Quincy  District  Court  First  Justice  Mark  S.  Coven,  right,  is  greeted  by  Braintree  Rotary 
Club  President  Walter  McGrath  before  Judge  Coven's  speech  to  the  Club  in  March. 

Quincy  District  Court  Judge  Mark  Coven  Addresses  Local  Clubs 


Quincy  District  Court  First 
Justice  Mark  S.  Coven  addressed  the 
Braintree  Rotary  Club  in  Februar\' 
and  the  Lions  Club  in  March,  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  effort  to  give  commu- 
nity)' members  information  on  the  vol- 
ume and  variet)'  of  cases  handled  bv 
the  local  court. 

For  example.  Judge  Coven 
describes  a  typical  Friday  session 
involving  twenty-five  restraining 
order  cases  and  pre-trial  conferences 
in  thirtv'  criminal  cases. 


"It  IS  important  for  members  of 
the  communitv'  to  understand  the  role 
their  community'  court  plays,"  he  said. 

Judge  Coven  speaks  to  commu- 
nity and  school  groups  about  once  a 
month.  His  speech  to  the  Rotar\' 
Club  was  aired  on  local  cable  televi- 
sion and  received  positive  coverage  in 
the  Braintree  Forum  weekK'  newspa- 
per. The  Supreme  Judicial  Court's 
Public  Information  Office  arranged 
the  speaking  engagement  and  in\  itecl 
local  media  to  attend. 


interest  to  students,  such  as  a  mock 
trial  concerning  a  search  of  student 
lockers.  Following  the  presentation, 
each  judge  will  facilitate  a  discussion 
of  the  issue  in  small  groups. 

Children  of  Staff  to  Spend  Day 
at  Suffolk  Juvenile  Court 

More  than  thirt\-  children  of  par- 
ents working  in  the  Suffolk  Juvenile 
Court  will  spend  a  dav  of  their  April 
school  vacation  week  learning  about 
the  Massachusetts  court  sj'stem  as  part 
of  the  national  "Take  Your  Son  and 
IDaughter  to  Work  Day  "  on  April  24. 

The  days  activities,  organized  b\' 
Probation  Officer  Bonnie  Asquith,  will 
include  a  tour  of  the  Exlward  W.  Brooke 
Courthouse,  presentations  by  court  stafT 
explaining  their  jobs,  a  mock  trial  con- 
ducted by  Juvenile  Court  Judge  John 
J.  Craven,  Jr.,  and  a  pizza  lunch. 

Student  Justices,  Clerks  Visit  SJC 
on  Student  Government  Day 

Eighteen  high  school  students 
from  schools  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts were  designated  student 
Justices  and  Clerks  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  on  Student  Go\ern- 
ment  Day,  April  4. 

The  students  learned  about  the  role 
of  the  state's  highest  court  and  the  appel- 
late process  during  a  li\el\'  question- 
and-answer  session  with  SiJC  Justice 
Judith  A.  Cowin.  The  students  also  met 
with  SJC  Clerk  for  the  Commonwealth 
Susan  Alellen,  SJC  Clerk  for  Suffolk 
Count\'  Maura  S.  Do\  le,  and  other  S._IC 
administrators  during  a  "behind  the 
scenes  "  tour  of  the  Court. 

Fach  \  ear  the  SJC  s  Public 
Information  Office  organizes  Student 
Cio\  oi  ninent  Da\'  actix  ities  at  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Other  stu- 
dents participate  in  the  Executive  and 
Legislati\e  branches  on  Student 
Cio\oi"ninent  Da_\".  1  he  program  is 
sponsored  b\-  the  states  l^epartment 
of  Fducation. 
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South  American  Delegation 
Visits  Suffolk  Superior  Court 

Twent\-tour  judges,  attoinex'S, 
and  court  administrators  trom  tour- 
teen  South  American  and  Caribbean 
countries  x  isited  the  Superior  Court 
on  March  1  1  durmg  a  program  on  the 
Rule  ot  Law  sponsored  b\'  the  U.S. 
State  Department. 

The  \  isitors  heard  a  panel  discus- 
sion on  judicial  discipline,  featuring 
Superior  Court  Judge  Alargot 
Botsford,  Chair  ol:  the  Commission  on 
Judicial  Conduct;  Superior  Court 
Judge  Carol  Ball;  Commission 
Member  Robert  Guttentag;  and 
Commission  Staff  Attorne\'  Francis 
A.  McLoughlin,  Jr.  The\-  also 
watched  the  juror  orientation  \ideo 
that  is  shown  to  jury  pools  through- 
out the  state,  and  saw  a  demonstra- 
tion oi  the  AlassCourts  case  manage- 
ment s\stem,  conducted  hy 
Information  Technolog\'  Project 
Executi\  e  and  Superior  Court  Judge 
Timoth\'  S.  Hillman  and  IT  Project 
Manager  Susan  Laniewski. 

The  \isit  was  coordinated  b\' 
Superior  Court  Bail  Administrator 
Michael  AlcEneane\'. 

Unrepresented  Litigants  Can  Turn 
to  Court  Website  for  Help 

To  help  litigants  obtain  legal  assis- 
tance and  na\igate  the  court  system, 
the  Judicial  Branch  has  created  a  new 
section  of  its  Web  site,  w^^'^v.state.- 
ma. us/courts,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Probate  and  FamiK-  Court. 

The  site's  "Self  Help  Center' 
opened  in  late  Januar\',  and  pro\  ides  a 
central  location  where  litigants  ma\' 
find  useful  information  about  the 
Probate  and  Famil\-  Court,  Housing 
Court,  District  Court,  and  the  Boston 
A\unicipal  Court.  I'or  example,  the 
Probate  and  Family  Court  section 
includes  Web  versions  of  pamphlets 
that  offer  tips  on  preparing  tor  court 


appearances,  an  e.xplanation  of  the 
kind  of  help  that  court  staff  can  pro- 
vide, and  lists  of  tree  legal  resources 
available  in  each  count\'. 

'Alan\'  indniduals  are  initiating 
and  defending  cases  in  the  Probate  and 
Family  court  with  no  legal  assistance. 
As  a  result,  litigants,  and  sometimes 
their  children,  lose  \aluable  legal 
rights,  Probate  and  FamiK'  Court 
Chief  Justice  Sean  A\.  Dunph\-  said. 
"The  pamphlets  and  \\ebsite  provnde 
the  information  that  people  need  to 
begin  the  search  for  the  level  of  assis- 
tance with  which  the\'  feel  comfort- 
able. " 

Probate  and  FamiK'  Court  Judge 
Anthony  R.  Nasi,  Chair  of  the  Trial 
Court's  Web  0\'ersight  Committee, 
added  that  the  site  will  erow  in  the 
future.  "We'\e  reall\'  just  scratched 
the  surface,  '  he  said.  "W^e  are  looking 
forward  to  adding  more  information 
from  all  the  Trial  Court  depart- 
ments. 

After  going  on-line  on  Januar\'  27, 
the  site  was  named  the  Boston  Bar 
Association's  Website  of  the  \\  eek  in 
earl\'  February'. 

German  Judge  Learns  About 
Massachusetts  ADR  Services 

Hon.  Fre\'a  Entnnger,  a  judge 
from  Hannover,  Germany,  and  the 
head  of  a  regional  mediation  project, 
spent  Alarch  26  in  Boston  learning 
about  court-connected  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  ser\'ices  a\'ailable  in 
Alassachusetts,  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  rules  on  mediator  ethics,  and 
permanenc\'  mediation. 

Judge  Entringer  met  with 
Superior  Court  Judge  Catherine  A. 
White,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Committee  on 
Alternati\e  Dispute  Resolution; 
Timoth\-  Linnehan,  Esq., 

Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court  Coordinator  of  ADR  Services; 
and  Juvenile  Court  staff. 


Boston  Municipal  Court 
Judge  Dermot  Meagher 


Judge  Meagher  Gives  Readers 
View  of  Life  in  BMC  Courtroom 

Boston  Alunicipal  Court  Judge 
Dermot  Aleagher,  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court's  Judiciar\'/ 
Aledia  Committee,  can  also  claim  cre- 
dentials as  a  writer. 

Judge  Meagher  has  w  ritten  thir- 
t\'  stories  about  some  of  the  people, 
whom  he  identifies  with  pseudo- 
n\'ms,  who  ha\e  appeared  in  his 
courtroom.  Fi\e  of  the  stories  are 
featured  in  the  Alarch,  2003,  edition 
of  Boston  magazine,  and  Doubletake 
magazine  printed  other  stories  in  its 
Spring  2001  and  Winter  2002  edi- 
tions. 

Although  the  motivation  for  writ- 
ing them  was  to  preserve  some  of  the 
fascinating  stories  he  has  learned 
from  the  bench,  judges  and  court 
staff  have  told  him  the  tales  help  cre- 
ate a  better  understanding  of  the 
human  condition  \  iewed  through  the 
court  lens. 

"The  stories  were  not  written  to 
make  a  point,  "  Judge  Aleagher  said. 
"If  there  is  a  point,  it  is  to  better  under- 
stand the  humanit\'  of  e\  er\  body  con- 
cerned, including  the  judge.  ' 
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Business  Litigation  Session  Becomes  Permanent 


The  Superior  Court  Business 
Litigation  Session's  two-year  pilot 
program  has  been  an  unquahfied 
success,  according  to  Superior 
Court  Chief  Justice  Suzanne 
DelVecchio,  who  made  the 
Session  permanent  in  Februan. 
She  also  expanded  the  Session's 
jurisdiction  on  a  pilot  basis  to  hear 
cases  from  Esse.x,  Middlesex,  and 
Norfolk  counties. 

The  Business  Litigation 
Session  was  established  in 
October,  2000,  to  provide  a 
steady,  efficient  forum  for  the  res- 
olution of  comple.x  business  litiga- 
tion. Judge  Allan  van  Gestel  has 
been  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the 
Session  since  its  inception.  Judge 
Margot  Botsford  is  the  second 
judge  assigned  to  the  Session. 

'The  Business  Litigation  Session  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  sessions  in 
our  Court,"  Chief  Justice  DelVecchio 
said.  "It  add  resses  the  needs  of  very 
specialized  t\'pes  of  cases,  which  are 
assigned  to  a  single  judge  who  remains 
with  It  through  the  life  of  the  case.  The 
Session  offers  quick  access  to  the  judge 
and  immediate  resolution  of  restraining 
orders  and  preliminary  injunctions." 

From  its  inception  in  October, 
2000,  through  January,  2003,  the 
Session  accepted  610  cases  and  dis- 


Superior  Court  Judge  Allan  van  Gestel,  right,  has  been  the 
presiding  Judge  of  the  Business  Litigation  Session  since  its 
beginning  in  October,  2000.  Judge  Margot  Botsford  was 
assigned  to  the  Session  in  January  2002. 


posed  of  574.  Attorneys  who  have 
appeared  in  the  Session  report  a  very 
high  level  of  satisfaction  with  it. 

According  to  an  independent  sur- 
vey commissioned  by  the  Business 
Litigation  Resource  Committee,  an 
advisoiy  panel  of  fourteen  attorneys 
appointed  by  Chief  Justice  Del- 
Vecchio, 94  percent  of  respondents 
were  satisfied  with  the  BLS  judges' 
preparation;  91  percent  were  satisfied 
vN'ith  the  Session's  firmness  of  schedule; 
and  87  percent  were  satisfied  with  the 
promptness  and  efficiency  of  emer- 


genc\-  motion  rulings  made  in  the 
Session. 

Judge  van  Gestel  notes  that  a 
key  distinction  of  the  Session  is 
llexibility  in  scheduling  the  events 
of  a  case. 

"Judge  Botsford  and  I  can  hold 
a  hearing  on  an  injunction  on  a 
da\''s  notice.  It's  usually  harder  to 
get  the  lawyers  together  than  it  is  to 
lit  the  hearing  into  our  schedules." 

From  the  outset,  Judge  van 
Gestel  and  Judge  Botsford  are  able 
to  set  a  schedule  for  each  case  with- 
out using  the  standard  tracking 
orders  used  in  other  civil  sessions. 

"In  regular  sessions,  there  is  a 
presumption  about  how  long  cases 
should  take,"  Judge  Botsford  said. 
"We  don't  have  any  presumptions 
that  a  certain  kind  of  case  is  supposed  to 
take  a  certain  length  of  time.' 

Judge  van  Gestel  e.xplained,  "As 
soon  as  all  the  parties  are  in  the  case,  we 
have  a  scheduling  conference  with  the 
lawyers.  The  case  goes  to  trial  when  the 
parties  in\'ol\  ed  want  to  get  to  trial.  " 

With  the  expansion  of  \enue  in 
March,  parties  in  cases  originating  in 
Essex,  Aliddlesex  and  Norfolk  counties 
also  have  the  opportunit\'  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Business  Litigation 
Session's  expertise  and  scheduling  flex- 
ibility. 


AOTC  Holds  Hearings  on  Proposed 
Court  Interpreter  Procedures 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court's  Office  of  Court  Interpreter  Services 
held  public  forums  in  five  cities  to  hear  com- 
ments concerning  proposed  Standards  and 
Procedures  for  the  use  of  interpreter  services 
in  the  Trial  Court.  In  attendance  at  the  hearing 
in  Lawrence  on  February  12,  from  left,  are  OCIS 
Program  Manager  for  Training  Leonor 
Figueroa,  AOTC  General  Counsel  .\lec  Gray, 
Esq.,  Lawrence  District  Court  Clerk-Magistrate 
Keith  F.  McDonough,  OCIS  Manager  Gave 
Gcntes,  and  District  Court  Regional 
Coordinator  Darryl  G.  Smith. 
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Russian  Delegation  Studies 
Judiciary/Media  Relations 
During  Massachusetts  Visit 

Ten  Russian  judges  and  journalists 
studied  the  Massachusetts  court  system  and 
its  relationship  with  the  media  during  a  week 
in  March  in  which  they  met  with  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  judiciary  and  media  in  the 
Boston  area  and  in  Springfield. 

In  addition  to  visits  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  Superior  Court,  U.S.  District 
Court,  the  Springfield  Union-News,  New 
England  Cable  News,  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
the  law  firm  of  Bingham  McCutchen,  the  dele- 
gation also  took  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  SJC 
Judiciar)'/ Media  Committee. 

In  the  photo,  the  two  Committee  Co- 
Chairs,  SJC  Justice  John  M.  Greaney,  stand- 
ing at  center  left,  and  Springfield  Union- 
News  Publisher  Larry  McDermott,  center 


CALENDAR 


T    -  lilim'iill: 


right,  welcome  the  visitors  and  explain  the 
role  the  Committee  plays  in  facilitating 
communication  between  the  judiciary  and 
media. 


The  Russians'  busy  itinerary  was 
planned  and  coordinated  by  Joan  Kenney,  SJC 
Public  Information  Officer,  and  Superior 
Court  Judge  Paul  A.  Chernoff. 


APRIL 
17 

17 


25 


30 

ALAY 
1 
6 

20 

22 

JUNE 
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Judicial  Institute:  "Command  Spanish,  "  tor  Trial  Court  support  staH,  trom  8:50 
a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  in  Boston.  (Program  also  will  held  April  2-f.) 
Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "The  Trial  Judge,  a  discussion  of  former  SJC 
Justice  Henn'  T.  Lummus'  class  booklet  titled  "The  Trial  Judge,"  from  5:00  p.m. 
to  7:30  p.m.  in  Springfield.  (Program  also  will  held  April  30  and  Ala\'  7  in  Boston.) 
Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "John  Alarshall  and  the  Heroic  Age  oi  the  Supreme 
Court,"  a  reading  and  discussion  program  led  hy  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Douglas  P.  W'oodlock  and  R.  Kent  Ne\\m\er,  Irom  5:00  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  in 
Boston. 

Judicial  Institute:  "The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act:  An  Overv  iew, "  lor  Trial 
Court  personnel,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  in  Bridgewater.  (Program  also  will 
be  held  Ala\'  14  in  T\-ngsboro  and  June  4  in  Shrewsbur\'.) 

Law  Day:  (Zourt,  school,  and  community'  programs  scheduled  throughout  the  state. 
Judicial  Institute:  "Working  Under  Stress,"  tor  Trial  Court  support  statt,  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  in  De\ens.  (Program  also  will  be  held  Alay  7  in  Salem.) 
Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Attorne\-  Impairment  Issues  in  the  Court,"  from 
2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  Brockton. 

Judicial  Institute:  "Di\ersit\'  Training,"  tor  all  Trial  Court  personnel,  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  in  Worcester.  (Program  also  will  be  held  June  12  in  Randolph.) 

Judicial  Institute:  "The  Judge  as  Professional  (Communicator:  A  Seminar  on  Judicial 
Demeanor,"  tor  all  Trial  C<iurt  judges,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  Bo_\  lston. 


For  more  information  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
For  more  information  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (61/)  226-1565. 
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Superior  Court  Judge 
Robert  A.  Mulligan 
Named  Next  Chief  Justice 
for  Administration 
and  Management 

On  behalf  ot  the  Justices  ot  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Chiet 
Justice  iMargaret  H.  Marshall  on 
June  10  announced  the  appoint- 
ment ot  Superior  Court  Judge 
Robert  A.  Mulligan  as  the  next 
Chief  Justice  for  Administration 
and  Alanagement  oi  the  Trial 
Court. 

Judge  iVlulligan's  term  as  Chief 
Justice  will  begin  October  1 . 

"I  embark  on  this  endeavor 
with  profound  respect  and  appreci- 
ation for  all  those  who  work  in  the 
seven  Departments  ot  the  Trial 
Court  and  in  the  Administrative 
Office,  "  he  said  after  Chief  Justice 
Alarshali  announced  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court's  Thorndike  Library.  "I 
appreciate  the  many  excellent 
employees  of  the  Trial  Court  and  I 
will  always  remember  that  I  came 


INSIDE 


Worcester  Probate  and  Family  Court  Assistant 
Register  Michael  F.  Herman  is  named  the  2003 
Trial  Court  Employee  of  the  Year         Page  4 


Massachusetts  courts  host  dozens 
of  Law  Day  celebrations 
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SJC  Standing  Committee  on  Pro  Bono  Legal 
Services  presents  Adams  Pro  Bono  Publico 
Awards  to  attorneys  Page  6 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  center,  listens  to  comments  about  the 
Report  by  the  Visiting  Committee  on  Management  in  the  Courts  during  a  meeting  on  May  28  with 
representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  business  community.  From  left  are  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Executive  Director  Ronald  Corbett,  Jr.;  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Coordinator  of  Program  and  Policy 
Development  LaDonna  Hatton;  Michael  Widmer,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Taxpayers 
Foundation;  John  Lynch,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Richard  Lord,  A.I.M.  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Justices  Hear  Comments  on 
Visiting  Committee  Report 

In  the  past  two  months  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  have  met 
throughout  the  state  with  judges,  clerks,  registers,  chief  probation  officers,  legis- 
lators, Executive  Branch  officials,  bar  association  leaders,  prosecutors,  defense 
attorneys,  union  officials,  and  business  leaders,  among  others,  to  discuss  the  rec- 
ommendations reported  in  March  b\'  the  Visiting  Committee  on  Management  in 
the  Courts. 

The  Report  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  b\-  the  Msiting  Committee, 
chaired  by  J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J.,  Chancellor  ol  Boston  College,  recommends  a 
series  of  actions  for  impro\  ing  management  of  the  courts,  including  initiatn  es  tor 
committing  to  ne\\'  leadership  norms  antl  structures;  creating  i\  culture  of  high 
performance  and  accountabilit\-;  and  establishing  discipline  in  resource  allocation 
and  use. 

"The  Visiting  Committee  has  pro\  ided  us  \\  ith  a  Report  that  is  both  a  com- 
prehensive anaK  sis  of  the  current  management  structure,  and  a  thoughtful  blue- 
print for  achieving  managerial  excellence  in  the  future.    Supreme  Judicial  Court 

Visiting  Committee  lontinucd  on  pugc  J 
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from  the  trenches.  role 
and  the  role  oi  the 
Administrati\'e  Otfice  o^  the 
Trial  Couit  is  to  help  and 
support  those  w  ho  work  on 
the  tront  lines  as  they  serve 
the  public  and  all  w  ho  come 
to  our  courthouses  seekmg 
justice." 

He  noted  that  the 
Visitmg  Committee  on 
Management  m  the  Courts, 
In  its  Report:  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
last  IVlarch,  suggested  man\' 
changes  tor  improving  the 
etticiencv'  ot  the  court  s\'s- 
tem.  He  emphasized,  how  e\'- 
er,  that  the  \^sitmg  Com- 
mittee "tound  that  court 
problems  toda\-  are  not  due 
to  a  lack  ot  dedicated,  talent- 
ed employ  ees.  Xor  did  the 
Visiting  Committee  find 
problems  w  ith  the  quality-  ot 
justice  in  the  courts." 

He  lauded  the  Msiting 
Committee  s  Report  as  both 
a  call  to  action  and  a  blue- 
print for  impro\'ing  the 
deli\  er\'  ot  justice. 

"I  know  that  there  is  a 
reservoir  ot  talent  in  our  s\'s- 
tem,  people  who  are  eager  to 
begin  this  work.  In  order  to 
succeed,  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge ot  our  noble  calling,  we 
must  work  together  and 
learn  trom  each  other." 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chiet 
Justice  Alargaret  H.  Marshall  said, 
"The  Justices  are  enormousK'  pleased 
that  Chiet  Justice  A\ulligan  has 
agreed  to  assume  the  challenging  posi- 
tion during  this  piv  otal  era  ot  manage- 
ment retorm  in  the  judicial  s\'stem  ot 
the  Commonwealth." 

"Judge  Mulligan,  a  proven  leader 
who  commands  the  great  respect  ot  all 
with  v\hoin  he  has  worked  over  the 
past  two  decades,  is  committed  to  this 
mission.  We  look  torward  to  working 


continued  jrom  page  1 

and  cost-efficiencv,  while 
continuing  to  deliver  the  sub- 
stanti\'e  justice  that  has  made 
our  judiciarjy'  a  national 
model  tor  so  long." 

Judge  Alulligan  is  a 
graduate  ot  the  College  ot  the 
Holy  Cross  and  Suttolk 
UniversilA'  Law  School,  and 
was  an  assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  tor  the  District  ot 
Massachusetts  and  an 
Assistant  Attornev  General 
for  the  Commonwealth  betore 
his  appointment  to  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court  bench  in 
1980.  He  became  a  Justice  ot 
the  Superior  Court  in  1982, 
serving  as  Chiet  Justice  ot  the 
Court  from  1994-1999. 

Chiet  Justice  Marshall 
also  emphasized  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Justices  appreciation  tor  the 
numerous  contributions  ot 
Chiet  Justice  Barbara  A. 
Dortch-Okara  during  her 
term  as  Chiet  Justice  tor 
Administration  and  Manage- 
ment. Chiet  Justice  Dortch- 
Okara  will   return   to  the 

Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  A.  Mulligan  addresses  the  many  judges,     Superior    Court   bench  in 
court  employees,  family  members,  friends,  and  other  well  wishers     October  when  she  completes 
assembled  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  Thorndike  Library  on  June     ,  r- 

^,  .         .  ..         .  .  1  ir  r     tier  nve-vear  term. 

10.  Chier  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  standing  at  right,  on  behalr  oi  "r-i  -  f  i     ■  r^ 

the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  announced  the  appoint-  ^"'^'^  Justice  Dortch- 


ment  of  Judge  Mulligan  as  the  next  Chief  Justice  for  Administration 


Okara  has  worked  unceas- 


and  Management  of  the  Trial  Court.  To  the  right  of  Chief  Justice  inglv  to  lead  the  Trial  Court 
Marshall  are  Judge  Mulligan's  wife,  Tina,  and  son,  Mark. 


with  him  as  he  sets  forth  —  in  cooper- 
ation with  all  who  work  within  our 
courts  and  support  our  shared  mission 
—  to  make  that  vision  a  realitv,  '  she 
said. 

"We  knov\-  that  Robert  Mulligan 
has  the  energv,  the  talent,  the  vision, 
and,  ves,  even  the  doggedness,  to 
undertake  the  management  changes  to 
which  the  Justices  are  committed.  He 
is  committed,  as  are  the  Justices,  to 
creating  a  court  svstem  that  performs 
to  high  standards  of  civilit\-,  timeliness, 


during  difficult  vears  ot 
diminished  resources  and 
enormous  fiscal  challenges,"  Chiet 
Justice  Alarshall  said.  "She  has 
worked  diligentiv  with  judges,  court 
personnel,  legislators,  and  communi- 
tv  representatives  in  an  effort  to 
address  numerous  administrative 
issues  and  to  prov  ide  better  access  to 
justice  for  all  who  come  to  our  courts. 
Chief  Justice  Dortch-Okara,  a 
superb  judge,  deserves  our  utmost 
gratitude  and  respect  tor  her  distin- 
guished service  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  I 
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Visiting  Committee 

Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall 
said.  "Since  the  release  ot  the  Report, 
the  Justices  ha\e  solicited  reactions 
from  many  people  inside  and  outside 
the  court  system.  We  have  received 
man\'  comments  that  will  help  to  shape 
our  course  as  we  turn  the  \'ision  ot  the 
Report  into  realit\'." 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Exe- 
cutive Director  Ronald  R  Corbett,  Jr., 
attended  each  ot  the  seventeen  meet- 
ings conducted  by  the  Justices,  held  at 
courthouses  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  in  May  and  June. 
"The  meetings  have  been  very  open 
and  candid,  '  he  said.  "Their  purpose  is 
to  gi\e  the  Justices  ot  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  the  opportunity  to  lis- 
ten and  to  hear  the  reactions,  both  pos- 
itive and  critical,  ot  e\'en'one  with  a 
strong  interest  in  the  courts.  The  peo- 
ple who  have  attended  have  responded 
by  providing  manv  usetul,  thoughttul 
ideas." 

The  tull  text  ot  the  Visiting 
Committee's  Report  may  be  read  on 
the  Alassachusetts  Court  System  web- 
site, at  www.state.ma.us/courts. 
Photographs  ot  the  meetings  are  also 
on  the  website.  ■ 


continued  from  page  I 
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Ttie  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  hosted  a  breakfast  at  the  Court  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  on  May  7.  Seated,  from  left,  are  Committee  members  Ralph  C.  Martin  II, 
partner  at  Bingham  McCutchen  LLP  and  former  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney;  Wesley  W. 
Marple,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Finance  at  Northeastern  University;  Committee  Chair  J.  Donald  Monan, 
S.J.,  Chancellor  of  Boston  College;  Dorothy  A.  Terrell,  formerly  President  of  the  Platforms  and 
Services  Group  and  Senior  Vice  President  of  Worldwide  Sales  at  NMS  Communications;  and  Hon. 
A.  David  Mazzone,  Senior  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
Standing,  from  left,  are  Justice  Robert  J.  Cordy,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Justice  Judith  A.  Cowin, 
Justice  John  M.  Greaney,  Justice  Martha  B.  Sosman,  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland,  and  Justice  Francis 
X.  Spina.  Not  pictured  are  Visiting  Committee  Vice-Chairs  Patricia  McGovern,  Special  Counsel  and 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center,  and  William  C.  Van  Faasen, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts;  and  member 
Charles  D.  Baker,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care. 


Above,  Hampshire  Superior  Court  Clerk  Harry 
Jekanowski,Jr.,  makes  a  point  during  the  regional  meet- 
ing for  court  managers  in  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Franklin  counties  on  May  14,  as  Franklin/Hampshire 
Juvenile  Court  Clerk-Magistrate  Christopher  Reavcy, 
center,  and  Franklin/Hampshire  Juvenile  Court  Chief 
Probation  Officer  Edward  A.  Driscoll  listen. 

At  left.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Martha  B. 
Sosman,  right,  and  Executive  Director  Ronald  P. 
Corbett,  Jr.,  host  a  meeting  with  leaders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  .Association  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Consultation  Room  on  June  5. 
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Assistant  Register  Named  Employee  of  the  Year 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
dedication  to  serving  the  pubhc, 
Worcester  Probate  and  Family  Court 
Assistant  Register  Michael  F.  Herman 
has  been  named  the  2003  Trial  Court 
Employee  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Herman,  who  first  began 
working  at  the  Worcester  Probate  and 
Family  Court  in  1979  as  a  Head 
Administrative  Assistant,  was  com- 
mended for  his  willingness  to  work 
long  hours  to  enable  the  Court  to  keep 
pace  with  its  heavy  workload.  In  pre- 
senting the  Fmployee  of  the  Year 
Award  to  him  during  a  ceremony  on 
May  22  at  Union  Station  in  Worcester, 
Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch- 
Okara  noted  that  he  remains  at  the 
Court  for  hours  after  it  closes  several 
days  a  week  to  ensure  that  essential 
court  duties  are  completed  in  a  timely 
miinner. 

"In  addition,  he  has  taken  on 
added  day-to-day  supervisory  respon- 
sibilities in  light  of  the  unexpected 
absence  of  an  office  manager,  which 


2003  Trial  Court  Employee  Excellence  Award  Winners 

Thomas  W.  Alfonse 

Colin  Doherty 

Grisel  Lind 

Assistant  Clerk-Magistrate 

Associate  Court  Officer 

Judicial  Secretary 

New  Bedford  District  Court 

Lynn  District  Court 

Essex  Juvenile  Court 

Jessica  Bonsignore 

Nancy  Farrell 

Case  Specialist  IV 

Head  Administrative  Assistant 

Nancy  Macauley 

Boston  Municipal  Court 

Dedham  District  Court 

Probation  Officer 

Vera  Brown 

Gaye  Gentes,  Manager,  and  Staff 

Berkshire  Juvenile  Court 

Operations  Supervisor  II 

AOTC  Office  of  Court 

Kssex  Probate  and  Family 

Interpreter  Services 

Barbara  McDonough 

Cou  rt 

Margaret  Hayden 

Administrative  Coordinator 

Kevin  Buckley 

Electronic  Resources 

Off"ice  of  the  Commissioner 

Court  Operations  Analyst 

Librarian 

of  Probation 

and  Webmaster 

Trial  Court  Law  Libraries 

AOTC  IT  Department 

Sheila  Larkin 

Joseph  Piknick 

Rose  Marie  Carelli 

Head  Administrative 

Associate  Court  Officer 

Court  Officer 

Assistant 

Lynn  District  Court 

Worcester  Superior  Court 

Fitchburg  District  Court 

Carmen  Diaz 

Matthew  Lefebvre 

Lawrence  Sullivan 

Telephone  Scheduler  II 

Case  Coordinator 

Court  Officer 

Office  of  iJury  Commissioner 

Hampden  Superior  Court 

Norfolk  Superior  Court 

often  require  him  to  perform  much  of 
his  administrative  papei'work  at  home 
or  to  report  to  the  cou  rth  ouse  on 
weekends,"  she  said. 

To  keep  up  with  the  paperwork, 
members  of  the  staff  at  Worcester 
Probate  and  Family  Court  voluntarily 
remain  in  the  office  until  about  7:00 
p.m.  several  nights  a  week.  On  most  of 
those  evenings,  Mr.  Herman  stays  late 
to  work  with  them. 

"I  love  the  people  I  work  with," 
Mr.  Herman  said.  He  feels  honored  to 
be  recognized  as  the  Employee  of  the 
Year,  exclaiming  that  the  award  "real- 
ly is  a  tribute  to  everyone  here  at  the 
Worcester  Probate  and  Family  Court." 

He  added  that  he  also  enjoys  serv- 
ing the  public.  "I  like  the  satisfaction  of 
helping  people  out,  and  maybe  making 
a  difference  in  their  lives." 

In  addition  to  presenting  the 
Employee  of  the  Year  Award,  Chief 
Justice  Dortch-Okara,  Trial  Court 
Department  Chief  Justices,  and 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court 
Department   Directors  also  awarded 


Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara,  right, 
introduced  Assistant  Register  Michael  F. 
Herman  as  the  2003  Trial  Court  Employee  of 
the  Year  during  a  ceremony  at  Worcester's 
Union  Station  on  May  22. 

Employee  Excellence  Awards  to  seven- 
teen other  outstanding  staff  members 
during  the  May  22  ceremony. 
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Dozens  of  Courts 
across  Massachusetts 
Host  Law  Day  Celebrations 

.More  than  thirU'  courts  through- 
out Massachusetts  hosted  e\ents  in 
celebration  of  Law  Da\'  on  A\a\'  1 . 
Often  held  in  partnership  with  local 
bar  associations,  actnities  included 
student  poster,  essa\',  and  speech  con- 
tests; mock  trials;  panel  discussions  b\ 
judges,  court  staff,  attorne\'s,  and  law 
enforcement  personnel;  speeches  b\' 
members  ol  the  judiciar\'  and  other 
state  and  community'  leaders;  the  pre- 
sentmg  of  awards  to  local  citizens;  and 
tours  of  courthouses. 

Alany  oi  the  acti\'ities  held  during 
Law  Day,  established  by  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  in  1958,  focused 
on  educating  students  of  all  ages  about 
the  importance  of  the  rule  ot  law  and 
the  American  s\'stem  of  justice. 

For  example,  an  e\  ent  for  appro.x- 
imateK'  sixtv  students  from  the 
Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School, 
organized  b\'  Appeals  Court  Justice 
Fernande  Duffl\'  and  sponsored 

b\'  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Judees'  "Color  of  Justice"  Program, 


Judges  and  other  members  of  the  legal  community  who  participated  in  the  Law  Day  event  for 
Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  students  included,  from  left,  Superior  Court  Judge  Margot  Botsford; 
Boston  Attorney  Sherry  Y.  Mulloy;  Probate  and  Family  Court  Judge  Prudence  M.  McGregor; 
Attorney  David  Grayer;  Boston  Municipal  Court  Judge  Sally  A.  Kelly;  Middlesex  Probate  and 
Family  Court  Judge  Judith  Nelson  Dilday;  Boston  Municipal  Court  Judge  John  T.  Lu;  Appeals  Court 
Justice  Fernande  R.V.  Duffly;  Appeals  Court  Justice  Mark  \.  Green;  .Appeals  Court  Justice  Cynthia 
J.  Cohen;  Attorney  James  Dilday;  Boston  Municipal  Court  Judge  Annette  Forde;  .Appeals  Court 
Justice  Barbara  A.  Leak;  Attorney  Jonathan  Tynes;  Boston  Municipal  Court  Judge  Patricia 
Bernstein;  Appeals  Court  Law  Clerk  Dino  Trubiano;  Superior  Court  Judge  Nonnie  S.  Burnes;  and 
Appeals  Court  Law  Clerk  Daniel  Saval. 


consisted  of  the  presentation  of  mock 
hearings  in  cases  about  a  restraining 
order  and  the  searching  of  a  student's 
locker.   Following  the  hearings,  stu- 


dents separated  into  small  groups  and 
discussed  the  cases  with  se\enteen 
judges  from  the  Massachusetts 
.Appeals  Court  and  the  Trial  Court. 


^^^E.NCLAND  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


Black  Judges  Conference  Presents 
Law  Student  Book  Awards 

The  Massachusetts  Black  Judges  Conference  recog- 
nized the  academic  excellence  of  nine  second-year  law- 
school  students  at  the  Sixteenth  .\nnual  Book  .\wards 
Ceremony  on  May  9  at  the  Southern  New  England  School  of 
Law.  Woburn  District  Court  First  justice  Marie  0.  Jackson, 
the  Conference  President,  and  other  Trial  Court  judges  pre- 
sented the  awards  during  the  ceremony.  Southeast  Housing 
Court  Judge  Wilbur  P.  Edwards,  Jr.,  served  as  master  of  cer- 
emonies. In  the  front  row,  from  left,  are  Corrine  A.  Irish  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  Roxanne  E.  Formcy  of  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law,  Deshala  DLxon  of  Boston  College 
Law  School,  Nikki  Brandon  Harris  of  New  England  School 
of  Law,  and  Linda  Burks-.\dams  of  Suffolk  University  Law 
School.  In  the  second  row,  from  left,  arc  .\lexander  Honurd 
III  of  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  IshmacI  Thoronka 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Law,  judge  lackson.  Montez 
Ha)-wood  of  Southern  New  England  School  of  Law,  and 
Edward  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  Western  New  England  School  of  I  a^^. 
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Cambridge  Court  Officers 
Use  Defibrillator  to  Restore 
Stricken  Grand  Juror's  Pulse 


From  left  are  Women's  Bar  Foundation  President  Antoinette  E.M.  Leoney,  Attorney  Michael  G. 
Paris,  Women's  Bar  Foundation  Executive  Director  Elisabeth  J.  Medvedow,  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall;  Lieutenant  Governor  Kerry  Healey,  Attorney  Irene  Schall, 
Attorney  Roger  Stanford,  and  Justice  Francis  X.  Spina. 

SJC  Committee  Presents  Adams  Pro  Bono  Publico  Awards 
to  Attorneys  for  their  Outstanding  Volunteer  Services 


In  the  second  annual  ceremon\- 
recognizing  attorne\'s  outstanding 
commitments  to  helping  poor  and  dis- 
ad\antaged  litigants,  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Standing  Committee 
on  Pro  Bono  Legal  Ser\'ices  presented 
Adams  Pro  Bono  Publico  Awards  to 
Newton  Attorney  Alichael  G.  Paris, 
the  New  Bedford  law  firm  ot  Stanford 
&  Schall,  and  the  Women's  Bar 
Foundation  on  June  -f. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice 
Francis  X.  Spina  presented  the  awards 
to  the  recipients  during  the  ceremony, 
during  which  Chief  Justice  iMargaret 
H.  Marshall,  Massachusetts  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Kerry  Healey,  and 
Committee  Chair  Mary  K.  Ryan,  Esq., 
also  lauded  their  ser\'ice. 


Air.  Pans  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston 
law  firm  ol  Brown  Rudnick  Berlack 
Israels  LLP,  and  Stanford  &  Schall  is  a 
partnership  of  Attorne\s  Irene  Schall 
and  Roger  Stanford.  Women's  Bar 
Foundation  President  Antoinette  E.Al. 
Leone\'  and  Executive  Director 
Elisabeth  J.  Aledvedow  accepted  the 
Award  on  behalf  of  the  Foundation. 

Established  in  1999,  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Standing  Committee 
on  Pro  Bono  Legal  Serv'ices  works  to 
promote  volunteer  legal  work  in 
Alassachusetts  to  help  people  of  limit- 
ed means  in  need  of  legal  representa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Rule  6.1.  The  awards 
are  named  in  honor  of  John  Adams 
and  John  Quincv  Adams. 


The  Trial  Court  Security-  Depart- 
ment's effort  to  equip  all  courthouses 
in  the  Commonwealth  with  defibrilla- 
tors Iikelv  saved  the  life  of  a  grand 
)uror  who  suffered  a  heart  attack  at 
Aliddlesex  Superior  Court  in 
Cambridge  on  the  morning  of  Alay  6. 

After  learning  of  the  emergence, 
Associate  Court  Officer  Supervisor 
Frederic  H.  Balk  and  Associate  Court 
Officer  John  J.  Serra  rushed  to  the 
grand  )ur\-  room,  finding  tvvo  other 
)urors  with  emergencv  medical  train- 
ing performing  cardio-pulmonarv 
resuscitation  on  the  stricken  58-v  ear- 
old  man.  Associate  Court  Officer 
Serra,  who  teaches  CPR  for  the 
Securitv"  Department,  quicklv  ordered 
the  courthouse  defibrillator  to  be 
brought  to  the  )urv-  pool  room. 

Assisted  b\-  Chief  Court  Officer 
Edward  Dever  and  Court  Officer 
Joseph  Loughman,  Associate  Court 
Officer  Serra  used  the  defibrillator  to 
revave  the  man's  pulse.  Soon  after, 
emergencv'  medical  crews  arrived  and 
further  stabilized  the  man's  condition 
before  transporting  him  to  a  hospital. 

"The  grand  )uror  may  not  have 
survived  without  the  quick,  effective 
response  bv  Associate  Court  Officer 
Serra  and  the  entire  security  staff 
under  Chief  Court  Officer  Dever,  " 
SecuritA'  Department  Director  Francis 
P.  Keough  said.  "Thev  probablv  saved 
a  life  because  thev  had  the  proper 
equipment  and  knew  how  to  use  it 
under  emergencv  conditions.  The 
results  in  this  case  prove  the  value  of 
instituting  a  state-wide  program  in 
2001  to  train  all  court  officers  and 
associate  court  officers  in  administer- 
ing first  aid  and  CPR,  including  the 
use  of  defibrillators,  and  are  a  credit  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Security 
Department.  " 
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Franklin  County  Reinventing  Justice  Project  Celebrates  Ten  Years  of  Innovation 


The  Franklin  County  Reinvent- 
ing Justice  Project,  the  ground- 
breaking program  that  has  become  a 
national  model  tor  strengthenmg  ties 
between  local  courts  an  d  th  eu"  sur- 
rounding communities,  in  May  cele- 
brated ten  years  ot  making  justice 
more  accessible  to  the  citizens  of 
Franklin  County- 
Inspired  by  "Reinventing  Justice: 
2002,"  the  1992  Report  of"  the  Chief 


Justice's  Commission  on  the  Future  of 
the  Courts,  Hon.  Thomas  T.  Merrigan 
(Ret.),  the  former  First  .lustice  of 
Orange  District  Court,  and  Greenfield 
Attorney  Diane  H.  Esser  in  1993  began 
planning  how  to  make  the  Report's 
vision  of  court  and  community  collabo- 
ration a  reality.  Judge  Merrigan  and 
Ms.  Esser  became  co-chairs  of  the 
Franklin  County  Futures  Lab  Task 
Force,  which  in  1994  conducted  a  series 


of  town  meetings  to  learn  from  mem- 
bers of  the  public  how  they  might  be 
better  ser\  ed  by  the  courts. 

The  Futures  Lab  pro\ed  to  be  the 
catalyst  of  a  series  of  wide-rangmg 
service  innovations.  Among  the  many 
programs  conducted  under  what 
became  known  as  the  Reinventing 
Justice  Project,  the  Substance  Abuse 


Reinventing  Justice  continued  on  page  8 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Robert  J.  Cordy,  left,  moderates  a  panel  discussion  among 
former  Supreme  Judicial  Court  law  clerks  who  have  become  judges.  Seated,  from  left,  are 
Probate  and  Family  Court  Judge  Lawrence  T.  Perera  (Ret.),  Superior  Court  Judge  Margot 
Botsford,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Patti  B.  Saris,  and  U.S.  District  Court  Chief  Judge  William 
G.Young. 

Current  and  Former  Justices  and  Law  Clerks 
Form  Society  in  Support  of  Supreme  Judicial  Court 


Current  and  former  Justices 
and  law  clerks  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  gathered  at  the 
Social  Law  Library  on  June  9  for 
the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Law  Clerks'  Society  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

The  Society,  organized  as  a 
chapter  of  the  SJC  Historical 
Society,  has  been  formed  to  honor, 
sustain,  and  nurture  the  Court's 
legacy  and  living  history.  It  also 
will  engage  in  educational  efforts  to 
foster  support  for  the  rule  of  law 


and  an  understanding  of  the  essen- 
tial role  of  an  independent  judici- 
ary. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief 
Justice  Horace  Gray  (1828-1902), 
who  in  1864  became  the  youngest 
Justice  in  SJC  history  and  in  1873 
became  Chief  Justice,  is  credited 
with  hiring  the  first  law  clerk  in 
U.S.  history  in  1875.  Justice  Gra\' 
then  introduced  the  use  of  law 
clerks  to  the  federal  court  sxstem 
when  he  became  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1882. 


Judicial  Institute  Holds 
Training  Sessions  on 
Managing  Stress 

More  that  f'ift\'  court  emplo\ees 
from  five  counties  took  part  in  a 
Judicial  Institute  training  program 
that  provided  advice  on  how  to  reduce 
stress. 

'Managing  Stress  in  the  Court 
Environment,  an  afternoon  class 
offered  in  Salem  and  Ayer,  Included 
expert  advice  on  understanding  stress 
and  techniques  for  reducing  it,  as  well 
as  on  substance  abuse  issues. 

"The  course  was  \er\-  well 
received,  "  said  Jennifer  Terminesi. 
Program  Manager  for  the  Judicial 
Institute,  the  training  and  profession- 
al de\  elopment  department  within  the 
Administratixe  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court.  "We  receued  niiinx'  comments 
b\'  participants  who  said  it  shtiuld  be 
mandatory  training  tor  all  emplo\- 
ees." 

The  Judicial  Institutes  Support 
Stall  Committee  helped  de\elop  the 
idea  lor  the  sessions.  In  addition  to 
l\ls.  Terminesi,  the  Committee  consists 
of  Hamfiden  Probate  and  FamiK' 
Court  Office  Manager  .^\aIA  Keeler, 
Suffolk  Jmenile  Court  Ofhce 
.Manager  .Mark  Passacantilh,  and 
.\dministratn e  Coordinator  Son\a  E. 
SmidcK  ot  the  Probate  and  FamiK' 
Court  .\dministrati\e  Ofllice. 
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Judicial  Youth  Corps  Begins  13th  Year 

Juvenile  Court  Chief  Justice  Martha  P.  Grace,  left,  addresses  the  students  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Judicial  Youth  Corps,  below,  during  an  educational  ses- 
sion on  the  Juvenile  Court.  In  addition  to  participating  in  weekly  educational  ses- 
sions about  the  Massachusetts  court  system.  Judicial  Youth  Corps  students  also 
serve  as  interns  in  courts  throughout  Suffolk  County  in  July  and  August. 


COMPASS  POINTS 
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Reinventing  Justice 

Intervention  Program  utilizes  the  power 
of  the  Orange  and  Greenfield  District 
courts  to  help  substance  abusers  over- 
come their  addictions.  A  Restorative 
Probation  Program  brings  defendants 
and  victims  together  to  determine 
appropriate  ways  in  which  the  defen- 
dant may  repay  the  victim.  A 
Supervised  Visitation  Center  provides  a 
therapeutic  setting  in  which  children 
and  their  non-custodial  parents  may 
visit.  The  Project  has  also  sponsored 
dozens  ot  conferences,  seminars,  and 
workshops  on  topics  concerning  the  jus- 
tice system. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice 
John  M.  Greaney,  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  Reinventing  Justice  Tenth  Anni- 
versary Celebration  on  May  2,  com- 
mended the  judges,  court  stall,  agency 
personnel,   and   community  members 


continued  from  page  7 

who  have  made  the  Project  a  resounding 
success.  "You  have  taken  the  concept  of 
justice  and  moved  it  to  a  new  level,  mak- 
ing it  much  more  meaningful  for  our  cit- 
izens," he  said.  "You  have  demystified 
and  explained  the  mission  of  the  courts, 
you  have  enlisted  communit\'  in\'olve- 
ment,  and,  importantly,  you  have  pro- 
moted public  trust  and  confidence." 

During  the  celebration,  the  Reinven- 
ting Justice  Project  also  presented  its 
Tenth  Anniversary  Community  Part- 
nership Award  to  Greenfield  Com- 
munity College  for  providing  years  of 
support  for  many  Reinventing  Justice 
Programs.  Judge  Merrigan,  Als.  Jisser, 
Massachusetts  Senator  Stanley  Rosen- 
berg, and  Massachusetts  Represen- 
tative Christopher  Donelan  also  were 
presented  Community  Partnership 
Awards.  ■ 


The  Court  Compass 


The  Court  Compass  is  a 
quarterly  publication  written  and 
produced  by  the  Public 
Information  Office  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Please  send  questions, 
comments,  ideas,  or  letters  to 
Joan  Kenney,  Public  Information 
Officer,  or  to  Bruce  Brock, 
Publications  Specialist. 

Joan. Kenney  @sjc.state.ma.us 
Bruce. Brock@sjc.state.ma.us 

Public  Information  Office 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
210  New  Courthouse 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Telephone:  (617)  557-1114 
Fax:  (617)  742-1807 
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Boston  Municipal  Court 

Embraces  Service 
To  Broader  Jurisdiction 

The  Boston  Municipal  Court 
Department  has  experienced  sever- 
al significant  changes  in  the  past 
year.  Upon  the  retirement  oi  Chief 
Justice  William  J.  Tierney  on 
October  31  of  last  year,  the  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Johnson  was  appointed 
as  Acting  Chief  Justice.  In  March 
of  this  year  Judge  Johnson  was 
appointed  to  a  five-year  term  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court  by  then  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and 
Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch- 
Okara. 

More  recentH'  the  Legislature, 
as  part  of  the  General  Appro- 
priation Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2004, 
reorganized  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  and  the  District  Court  by 
transferring  the  District  Courts  in 
Brighton,  Charlestown,  Dorchester, 
East  Boston,  Roxbury,  South 
Boston,  and  West  Roxbur\'  from  the 
District  Court  Department  to  the 
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Chief  justice  for  Administration  and  Management  Robert  A.  Mulligan,  third  from  right,  meets 
with  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  From  left  are  Justices  Francis  X.  Spina,  John  M. 
Greaney,  Martha  B.  Sosman,  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  and  Justices  Judith  A.  Cow  in, 
Roderick  L.  Ireland,  and  Robert  J.  Cordy. 

Chief  Justice  Mulligan  States 
Goals  for  Improving  Efficiency 
of  Trial  Court  Management 

Honorable  Robert  A.  Mulligan,  citing  the  Report  of  the  X^siting  Committee  on 
Management  in  the  Courts  as  a  "clear  call  to  action,  on  October  1  began  work  as 
Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and  Management  hy  promising  to  implement  an 
administrative  structure  that  can  l^est  utilize  the  reserx  oir  ol  talent  alread\'  present 
within  the  court  system. 

"The  Visiting  Committee  found  that  court  prolilems  toda\-  are  not  due  to  a  lack 
of  dedicated,  talented  employees,"  he  said  tluring  a  reception  at  the  Supreme 
vJudicial  Court  marking  the  start  of  his  fi\e-\'ear  term.  "Rather,  the  Committee 
found  that  dedicated  court  emplo\'ees  are  constrained  from  deluenng  the  highest 
c]ualitv  of  service  by  an  inefficient  management  structure.  .M\-  main  goal  is  to  sei"\  e 


Chief  Justice  Mulligan 
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After  observing  a  session  of  the  Governor's  Council  chaired  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Kerry 
Healey,  the  Tomsk  delegation  posed  with  Councillors  at  the  State  House,  above,  followed  by  a 
meeting  with  the  Governor's  Chief  Legal  Counsel,  Daniel  B.  Winslow. 


Delegation  from  Tomsk,  Russia,  Pays  Annual  Visit 

Eight  judges,  prosecutors,  and  defense  attorne\  s  from  the  region  of  Tomsk, 
Russia,  spent  a  week  m  September  observing  the  legal  system  at  work  m 
Massachusetts,  as  part  of  an  ongoing  exchange  that  began  in  2001. 

The  Alassachusetts/Tomsk  partnership  is  part  of  the  Russian  American  Rule 
of  Law  Consortium,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Open  World  Program  of 
the  Library'  of  Congress  and  USAID. 

During  their  busy  week,  the  \'isi- 
tors  met  with  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Justice  Robert  J.  Cord\'  and  Appeals 
Court  Administrative  Assistant  Alex- 
ander Al.  AlcNeil.  The\'  attended  a 
class  at  Boston  Law  School  taught  by 
Superior  Court  Judge  Paul  A. 
Chernoff;  toured  the  Boston  Police 
Department,  the  Aliddlesex  Sheriff's 
Department,  and  the  State  House;  met 
with  Superior  Court  Chief  Justice 
Suzanne  \'.  DelVecchio;  visited  a 
domestic  violence  shelter  in  Newton; 
and  met  with  judges,  prosecutors,  and 
law  clerks  at  the  John  J.  A\oakle\' 
Federal  Courthouse  in  Boston. 

As  the  Russians  were  particularlv 
interested  in  learning  about  jur\'  trials, 
they  observed  jurj'  trial  sessions  at  Suffolk  Superior  Court  and  were  paired  with 
judges,  prosecutors,  and  defense  attorneys  in  Aliddlesex  Superior  Court.  They 
also  participated  in  a  mock  jury  trial  session  at  Lov\  ell  Superior  Court,  and  met 
with  the  I^well  mayor  and  city  officials. 


Superior  Court  Judge  Paul  A.  Chernoff, 
right,  shown  with  Tomsk  Judge  Sergey 
Schmalenyuk,  has  played  a  leadership  role 
in  planning  itineraries  and  hosting  Tomsk 
delegations  since  the  first  group  visited  in 
2001.  Visits  also  are  coordinated  by 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Public  Information 
Officer  Joan  Kenney. 
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my  fellow  court  employees  by  improv- 
ing administrative  structures  and 
processes  so  that  they  are  able  to  deliv- 
er the  same  high  quality'  justice  more 
efficientK'.  " 

He  said  he  would  institute  three 
areas  of  change  to  impro\e  the  efficien- 
cv  and  accountability'  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  including  a  staffing 
model  for  equitably  allocating  human 
resources  throughout  the  Trial  Court,  a 
s\'stem  of  time  standards  for  expediting 
the  timeK'  resolution  of  cases  within  all 
seven  Trial  Court  departments,  and  a 
mechanism  to  e\aluate  all  units  of  the 
Trial  Court  to  measure  and  improve  the 
deli\  er\'  of  ser\  ices. 

On  behalf  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Chief 
Justice  Alargaret  H.  Alarshall  said, 
"Chief  Justice  Alulligan  is  a  strong 
leader  of  great  abilities  who  can  lead 
the  Trial  Court  through  this  time  of 
opportunit\'  and  change.  This  is  a 
defining  moment  in  the  history'  of  the 
court  s\'stem  with  great  challenges 
and  great  opportunities,  and  we  are 
confident  that  Chief  Justice  Alulli- 
gan s  abilities  will  match  our  high 
expectations." 

She  added  that  the  timely  deliverv 
of  justice  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Alassachusetts  required  the  close  coop- 
eration of  all  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment, noting  that  since  June,  when  he 
was  First  selected  to  become  the  next 
Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and 
Alanagement,  Chief  Justice  Alulligan 
had  reached  out  to  people  throughout 
the  Judicial  Branch  and  across  the 
Commonwealth. 

"He  has  sat  with  judges  in  all  the 
Trial  Court  departments  to  observe 
cases  and  learn  what  the  judges  and 
staff  in  each  do  everv  da\';  he  has  met 
with  representatives  of  the  Legislature, 
E.xecuti\e  Branch,  bar  associations, 
and  others  who  have  a  real  interest  in 
the  courts;  and  he  has  signaled  an 
openness  to  work  with  everyone  to 
impro\e  the  delixei^'  of  justice,"  she 
said.  ■ 
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Chief  Justice  Johnson 

Boston  Alunicip^il  Court  Department, 
bringing  all  oi  the  communitv  courts  in 
Boston  under  one  umbrella. 

To  discuss  these  changes  and  the 
Future  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court 
Department,  Chief  Justice  Johnson 
spoke  with  The  Court  Compass  in 
September. 

Court  Compass:  How  has  reor- 
ganization enhanced  the  operation  of 
the  Boston  Municipal  Court? 

Chief  Justice  Johnson:  I  believe 

it  was  the  legislatixe  will  to  reorganize 
the  Boston  Municipal  Court  Depart- 
ment and  the  District  Court 
Department  to  better  serve  the  gener- 
al public.  The  impact  has  been  only 
positive.  There  is  a  closer  relationship 
now  between  the  various  courts  in 
Suffolk  Countv'.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  collaboration  in  sharing  personnel 
and  resources,  and  determining  how 
we  can  help  each  other  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  caseloads.  We  are  looking 
for  the  Central  Division  of  the 
Department,  which  is  the  Division 
where  I  preside,  to  serve  as  the  sup- 
porting division  for  the  other  divi- 
sions. 

We're  now  in  the  process  of  redis- 
tributing some  of  the  resources  of  the 
Central  Division  to  the  other  divisions. 
We've  begun  by  sending  assistant 
clerk-magistrates  to  assist  the  other 
divisions.  In  conjunction  wi  th  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation,  we  also  hope  to  better  coor- 
dinate probation  services,  and  share 
some  clerical  personnel  services. 

The  Central  Division  also  will  be 
receiving  criminal  cases  from  other 
divisions  for  trial. 

So  there  has  been  considerable 
progress  already  in  unilv'ing  the  courts 
toward  the  common  objective  of  better 
serving  the  people  of  Suffolk  County.  I 
am  regularly  meeting  with  the  first  jus- 
tices of  the  other  divisions  to  identify 
issues  that  we  can  collectively  resolve, 
and  I've  gotten  a  ver\'  positive  response 
from  all  of  them.  Like  everyone  else,  they 


are  hoping  that  this  reorganization  will 
have  a  meaningful  impact  on  how  their 
courts  serve  the  public.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  fulfilling  the  Legislature's  desire  to 
better  organize  the  courts  for  enhanced 
management  and  greiiter  efficiency. 


'There  is  such  programmatic 
diversity  within 
Suffolk  County.  All 
the  divisions  sharing  their 
expertise  will  result  in 
greater  service  to  the  public' 

—  Boston  Municipal  Court 
Chief  Justice  Charles  R.  Johnson 


CC:  Will  the  Central  Division  be 
hearing  criminal  cases  from  other 
divisions? 

Chief  Justice  Johnson:  Yes.  Se- 

veral divisions  of  the  Department  — 
South  Boston,  Brighton,  Charlestown 
—  do  not  currently  conduct  criminal 
)uiy  trials.  Those  cases  used  to  be  heard 
in  other  divisions  of  the  District  Court, 
but  will  now  be  heard  in  the  Central 
Division  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  Department.  We  see  this  as  a 
temporary  measure,  as  ultimately  we 
hope  that  these  cases  wrll  be  tried  in  the 
courts  of  origin.  One  of  the  things  I 
hope  to  achieve  during  my  administra- 
tion is  the  upgrade  of  some  of  the  facil- 
ities of  our  smaller  courts.  I  hope  to  be 
a  voice  for  them  so  that  they  can  get  the 
resources  ihey  need  to  deh\'er  the  lev  el 
of  service  of  our  larger  divisions. 

CC:  What  challenges  do  you  see  in 
the  expansion  and  reorganization  of 
the  Boston  Municipal  Court? 

Chief  Justice  Johnson:  Gi\  en  the 
level  of  support  and  cooper  ation  that  we 
have  received  from  the  District  Court 
Department  through  Chief  ^Justice 
Samuel  E.  Zoll,  1  have  not  identified  any 
significant  challenges  in  this  process.  I 
met  with  Chiel  Justice  Zoll,  and  we 


continued  from  page  I 

worked  together  on  the  transfer  of 
records  and  documentation  for  judges 
and  personnel  coming  to  the  Municipal 
Ojurt  Department.  I'm  very  pleased 
with  the  response  we've  gotten  from 
Chief  Justice  Zoll  and  other  personnel  in 
the  District  Court  Department.  Chief 
Justice  Zoll  has  been  nothing  short  of 
professional  about  facilitating  the  reorga- 
nization. The  transition  would  not  have 
been  as  smooth  and  uneventful  as  it  has 
been  were  it  not  for  his  support  and  his 
professionalism. 

CC:  W^ill  you  be  expanding  an\' 
programs  from  the  Central  Division 
into  the  new  divisions? 

Chief  Justice  Johnson:  Yes,  but  1 
want  to  be  clear  that  the  other  divisions 
also  have  programs  that  have  not  tradi- 
tionally been  a  part  of  the  Central 
Division.  This  is  trul\-  a  two-wa\' 
exchange.  We  hope  to  expand  the 
Central  Division's  civil  dispute  resolu- 
tion to  the  other  divisions.  But  the  other 
divisions  also  have  domestic  vnolence 
programs  that  we  traditionallv  have  not 
had  here  in  the  Central  Division.  The_\' 
also  have  expertise  in  operating  drug 
court  sessions  that  we  have  not  had. 
There  is  such  prograrnmatrc  diversity' 
w  ith  in  Suffolk  Countv.  All  the  aivnsions 
sharing  their  expertise  will  result  in 
greater  sen  ice  to  the  public. 

CC:  How  will  reorganization 
enhance  the  efficienc\-  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court  Department? 

Chief  Justice  Johnson:  The  Boston 
Municipal  Court  Department  has  been 
criticized,  and  I  think  at  times  unfairlv. 
for  hav  ing  greater  resources  than  some 
other  courts  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  reorganization  will  help  to  elimi- 
nate the  criticism,  fhough  our  rcspon- 
sil)ilitv  has  been  increased,  our  budget 
has  been  svstematicallv  reduced.  We 
hope  to  achieve  greater  efTiciency 
through  the  redistribution  of  caseloads 
and  the  material  sharing  of  resources. 
If  one  division  needs  assistance,  we  are 
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Chief  Justice  Johnson 

small  enough  to  act  quickly 
to  provide  that  assistance. 
When  all  div^isions  are  ade- 
quately staffed,  that  will 
translate  into  a  more  e.xpedi- 
tious  disposition  ol  cases. 
Each  division  will  help  the 
others,  and  no  one  division 
will  be  more  important  than 
the  other. 

Most  important,  we  will 
be  acting  as  a  department. 
For  too  long  each  division 
has  been  focused  solely  on 
its  own  unique  problems 
but  not  those  of  the  other 
du'isions.  We're  going  to 
eliminate  that  and  take  a 
more  collective,  collabora- 
tive approach.  U  we  can 
bring  our  collective  creativi- 
ty to  bear  on  whatever 
problem  exists,  we  will  be 
able  to  solve  it  more  quickK'. 

CC:  The  Central  Divi- 
sion of  the  Boston  Munici- 
pal Court  has  been  select- 
ed as  the  first  division  to 
receive  the  new  JIa.<,<- 
Court.*  automated  case 
management  system.  With 
Miut^iCourt.t,  what  will  you 
be  able  to  do  that  you  cannot  do  now? 


Boston  Municipal  Court  Chief  Justice  Charles  R.Johnson 


Chief  Justice  Johnson:  Our  case 
management  system  will  be  more  robust, 
more  users  within  this  Division  will  have 
access  to  the  s\'stem,  and  we  will  have 
greater  functionaIit\'  in  each  courtroom. 
We  are  hoping  that  a  judge  on  the  bench 
will  be  able  to  access  any  case  at  any 
time  from  the  bench.  We  will  be  able  to 
see  what  the  caseload  is  on  any  given 
day,  to  decide  what  additional  cases 
should  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

We  hope  that  eventually  lawyers 
will  be  able  to  electronically  file  their 
cases  without  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
the  counter.  We  hope  to  have  reports 
that  we  can't  currently  generate  in  terms 
of  what  each  judge  is  doing,  what  each 
division  is  doing.  That  will  help  us  allo- 


cate personnel  and  resources  to  where 
they  are  most  needed.  I  really  don't 
think  you  can  operate  a  court  depart- 
ment these  days  without  a  quality  auto- 
mated case  management  system. 

CC:  One  of  the  major  components 
of  introducing  illaMCourt.t  \v\\\  be  the 
training  of  personnel.  Is  your  staff 
looking  forward  to  that? 

Chief  Justice  Johnson:  Yes.  Ac- 
tually we've  already  begun.  The 
Information  Technology  Project  is 
using  the  "train-the-trainer  "  approach, 
in  which  IT  Project  staff  are  training 
a  certain  number  of  staff  members, 
who  will  then  train  the  rest  of  our 
personnel.  We've  had  several  meet- 
ings with  the  IT  Project  and  we  have 
expressed  our  e.xcitement  and  anx- 
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lousness  about  implement- 
ing the  system  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  know  that 
we  ha\'e  to  crawl  before  we 
can  walk,  but  we  want  to 
get  underway  as  quickly  as 
we  can. 

CC:  You  became  a  Judge 
of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  in  1984,  Acting 
Chief  Justice  in  October 
2002,  and  Chief  Justice  in 
April.  What  are  the  differ- 
ences in  a  day  of  the  life  of 
a  Judge  versus  that  of  a 
Chief  Justice? 

Chief  Justice  Johnson: 

As  a  sitting  judge,  your  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  the 
courtroom.  As  long  as  you 
perform  your  duties  there, 
ever\'thing  is  fine  and  you 
are  recognized  as  being  a 
wonderful,  good  person.  I 
still  sit  regularly.  I  sit  not 
onl\'  in  the  Central  Division, 
but  it  is  my  intent  to  sit  in  the 
other  divisions  as  well. 

The  added  adminis- 
trative responsibility  of 
being  Chief  Justice,  howev- 
er, is  nothing  short  of  o\  er- 
whelming,  particularly  now  that  we've 
been  reorganized.  These  are  veiy  lean 
fiscal  times,  and  everyone  is  anxious 
about  that.  The  budgets  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court  Department  were  cut 
considerably  even  as  we  were  reorgan- 
ized to  assume  greater  responsibility. 
The  Central  Division  suffered  the 
greatest  cut,  of  more  than  $2,000,000, 
but  the  budgets  of  the  other  seven  divi- 
sions also  were  cut,  ranging  from 
$300,000  to  $700,000.  We  also  went 
from  eleven  to  thirty  judges,  so  you 
have  to  worry  about  judicial  assign- 
ments and  whether  you  have  appropri- 
ate coverage  in  every  court  each  day. 
There's  always  a  new  development  each 
morning  that  you  have  to  address. 


Chief  Justice  Johnson 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Appoints  Pamela  Wood  As 
New  Jury  Commissioner 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  ha\e  appointed 
Attorne\'  Pamela  Wood  as  the  new^ 
Jury  Commissioner  for  the 
Commonweahh  of  Massachusetts. 
Commissioner  Wood's  fi\e-\'ear  term 
begins  on  No\  ember  3,  2003. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Office  of  Jur\'  Commissioner,  Als. 
Wood  will  oversee  the  summonsing  of 
approximately'  i.2  million  citizens 
each  v'ear  to  ser\e  as  prospecti\e 
jurors  in  courts  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Under  the  super\'i- 
sion  and  guidance  of  the  Jury 
Management  Ad  \'isor\'  Committee,  a 
standing  committee  of  six  judges 
appointed  b^'  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Jury- 
Commissioner  establishes  and  imple- 
ments policies  and  procedures  for  the 


Jury  Commissioner  Pamela  Wood 

selection  and  management  of  jurors  at 
fift\'-eight  Trial  Court  jun-  pools  and 
fourteen  grand  jur\'  sites  in  Alassa- 
chusetts. 

"Juiy  ser\ice,  one  of  our  soci- 
ety's most  important  ci\'ic  responsi- 
bilities, gi\  es  the  public  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  participate  in  our  jus- 
tice   system,"    Supreme  Judicial 


Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H. 
Marshall  said.  "I  am  confident  that 
under  the  strong  leadership  of  our 
new  .Jury  Commissioner,  Pamela 
Wood,  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Office  of  Jury  Commissioner  in 
adinmistering  the  jury  system  and 
educating  the  public  v\'ill  continue  to 
safeguard  our  constitutional  right  to 
trial  by  jury.  " 

Als.  Wood's  extensive  manage- 
ment and  legal  experience  includes  her 
work  since  1999  as  General  Counsel 
and  Deput\'  Director  of  the  Board  of 
Registration  in  Aledicine.  She  was 
previously  a  Senior  Attorney  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  ele\  en 
years,  a  litigation  associate  at  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Choate,  Hall  &' 
Stewart  for  three  \  ears,  and  an  associ- 
ate at  the  firm  of  Bingham,  Dana  &' 
Gould  (now  Bingham  AlcCutchen), 
where  she  began  her  legal  career.  She 
received  a  J.D.  from  the  Uni\  ersit\'  of 
Penns\'K  ania  Law  School  and  a  B.A. 
from  Wellesley  College. 


Ch  ief  Jus  tice  Johnson 

It's  a  major  undertaking,  but  I'm 
enthusiastic  about  it,  I'm  energetic 
about  It,  and  I  'm  putting  in  more  hours 
than  I've  ever  put  in  before.  The  reward 
will  come  when  we  can  demonstrate 
that  we've  made  the  system  better.  I'm 
con\inced  that  with  the  help  of  the 
other  judges  and  personnel  of  the 
department  that  we  can  make  it  better. 
The  source  of  my  energv'  now  is  m\'  sin- 
cere belief  that  we  can  impro\e  the 
deliver}'  of  legal  ser\'ices  in  Suffolk 
Count}'  and  enhance  the  qualitx'  of  jus- 
tice by  working  collaboratlveK'  and 
devising  a  programmatic  agenda  that 
will  better  ser\'e  the  citizens  of  the 
county.  It's  difficult,  but  the  rewards,  I 
think,  ultimateK'  will  be  greater. 

CC:  \\Tiat  are  your  long-term  goals 
for  the  Boston  Municipal  Court? 

Chief  Justice  Johnson:  I  hope  to 
have  greater  judicial  stabilit\'.  I  think 
judges  have  mo\ed  around  a  little  too 


much.  I  would  like  to  keep  a  core  group 
of  judges  in  eveiy  dn  ision  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  I  would  like  to  offer 
assistance  to  judges  in  terms  of  law 
clerks  and  legal  research.  xMost  of  the 
judges  now  operate  without  an\'  law 
clerk  assistance. 

I  want  all  the  divisions  to  operate 
more  efficiently  and  in  a  more  equi- 
table v\ay.  If  I've  learned  anxthing 
o\er  the  course  of  my  neark'  tA\ent\- 
years  on  the  bench,  it  is  that  caseloads 
fluctuate  in  each  dixision.  One  \'ear 
one  division  ma\'  be  terribly  over- 
worked, and  the  next  \'ear  it's  some 
other  division.  So  each  division  must 
be  willing  to  help  the  other  and  share 
resources. 

That's  a  matter  of  changing  the  cul- 
ture so  that  people  think  departmental- 
1\'.  I  \  e  alread\'  said  this,  but  it  is  one  of 
in\'  ke\'  long-term  goiils:  I  want 
Roxbur\'  to  stop  thinking  soIeK'  about 
RoxbuiA'.  I  \\ant  Charlesto\\  n  to  stop 


continued  from  page  4 

thinking  solely  about  Charlesto\\n. 
And  I  want  the  Central  Dn  ision  to  stop 
thinking  soleK'  about  the  Central 
Du'ision.  I  want  us  all  to  start  thinking 
about  the  department  and  how  the 
department  can  better  serve  the  people 
of  Suffolk  Countx'.  It  that  means  trans- 
ferring people  from  Roxbur\-  to 
Dorchester,  let's  do  that.  And  let's  not 
be  forced  to  do  it,  lets  recommend  it. 
Let  s  sa\'  "this  is  what  should  happen,  " 
and  let's  do  it  together. 

CC:      An\thing  else  \  ou'd  like  to  add? 

Chief  Justice  Johnson:  Gi\  e  us  time. 
Gi\e  us  time  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Legislature  made  a  good  decision.  W  e 
think  that  it  gi\en  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time,  and  it  we  are  assessed  fairly, 
w  e  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the 
reorganization  of  the  Boston  .Muni- 
cipal Court  Department  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  ot  Suffolk 
Count\.  ■ 
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Superior  Court  Judge  Isaac  Borenstein,  center,  was  presented  the  Award  for  Leadership  by 
National  Center  for  State  Courts  Principal  Court  Management  Consultant  David  Steelman,  left. 
The  award  ceremony,  held  at  Norfolk  Superior  Court  in  September,  was  emceed  by  then  Chief 
Justice  for  Administration  and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara. 


COMPASS  POINTS 


Judge  Isaac  Borenstein 
Presented  National  Award 
for  Work  with  Interpreters 

The  National  Center  lor  State 
Courts  honored  Superior  Court  Judge 
Isaac  Borenstein  lor  his  extraordinary' 
efforts  to  help  ensure  access  to  the  courts 
for  non-Enghsh  speaking  litigants. 

NCSC  Principal  Court  Manage- 
ment Consultant  Da\'id  Steelman  pre- 
sented the  Center's  Award  lor  Leader- 
ship to  Judge  Borenstein  at  Norfolk 
Superior  Court  on  September  29. 
During  the  awards  ceremon\',  emceed 
then  Chiel  Justice  for  Administration 
and  Management  Barbara  A.  Dortch- 
Okara,  speakers  noted  Judge 
Borenstein  s  e.xemplar\'  work  as  Chair  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Interpreters  since  1999. 

"Judge  Borenstein  has  pro\ided 
leadership  ot  such  excellence  that  the 
^Massachusetts  courts  can  provide 
access  to  justice  tor  non-English  speak- 
ers at  a  le\  el  that  makes  Alassachusetts 
one  ol  the  national  leaders  in  the  pro\  i- 
sion  ol  court  interpreter  sei'v  ices,  "  Air. 
Steelman  said. 

Other  speakers  ^t  the  ceremon\' 
included  District  Court  Regional 
Coordinator  Dariyl  G.  Smith,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  lor  the 
Administration  ol  Interpreters;  Dr. 
Alichael  O'Laughlin,  Representative  ol 
the  Interpreters  Guild;  and  Gaye 
Gentes,  Alanager  ol  the  Administrative 
OtPice  ol  the  Trial  Court's  Ollice  ol 
Court  Interpreter  Seinices. 

Media  Members  Invited  to 
"Law  School  for  Journalists" 
On  October  16  and  27 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Judiciary/Aledia  Committee  and  the 
Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  are  hosting 
a  round  ol  their  highly  successlul  "Law 
School  lor  Journalists'  program  on 
October  16  and  October  27. 


The  sessions  will  be  conducted  in 
an  "Open  Alike  "  format  moderated  hy 
retired  Appeals  Court  Justice  Rudolph 
Kass,  allowing  journalists  to  question  a 
panel  ol  experts  about  the  courts  and 
the  law.  Panelists  will  include  Superior 
Court  Associate  Justice  Ravmond  J. 
Brassard;  Leominster  District  Court 
First  Justice  John  J.  Curran,  Jr.; 
Appeals  Court  Associate  Justice 
Gordon  L.  Doerfer;  Norfolk  Probate 
and  Famil\-  Court  Associate  Justice 
Christina  L.  Harms;  Superior  Court 
Associate  Justice  Charles  J.  Hel\'; 
Boston  Alunicipal  Court  Clerk- 
Alagistrate  Daniel  J.  Hogan;  Newton 
District  Court  First  Justice  D\'anne  J. 
Klein;  Suffolk  Juvenile  Court 
Associate  Justice  Stephen  Al.  Limon; 
Appeals  Court  Associate  Justice  James 
F.  AlcHugh;  and  Franklin/  Hampshire 
Juvenile  Court  Clerk-Alagistrate 
Christopher  D.  Reavey. 

The  session  on  October  16  will  be 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  1  1  a.m.  at  The  Boston 
Globe,  and  the  October  27  session  will 
be  held  Irom  6:30  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  at 
Boston  College  Law  School. 

The  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute 
and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
JudicianVAledia  Committee,  which  is 


co-chaired  bv  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Justice  John  Al.  Greanev  and 
Springlield  Republican  Publisher  Larr\' 
McDermott,  sponsored  previous  semi- 
nars lor  journalists  in  2000  and  2001. 

Judicial  Institute  Produces 
Handbook  of  Legal  Terms 

An\one  needing  a  concise  defini- 
tion of  legal  terms  ranging  Irom  "ab  ini- 
tio' to  "youthful  offender  "  now  may 
turn  to  a  reference  work  produced  by 
the  Judicial  Institute. 

The  142-page  handbook  has 
alreadv  proved  popular  enough  to 
require  a  second  printing. 

""We've  gotten  extremelv  positive 
feedback,"  said  Judicial  Institute 
Program  Manager  \1ctoria  Lewis,  who 
oversaw^  the  project  along  with  Director 
of  Judicial  Education  Ellen  Al. 
O'Connor.  Dorchester  District  Court 
Assistant  Clerk-Alagistrate  William  G. 
Farrell  and  Plvmouth  Juvenile  Court 
Assistant  Clerk-Alagistrate  Paul  A. 
Flanagan  did  much  of  the  writing,  with 
the  editing  help  of  more  than  a  dozen 
chief  justices,  judges,  clerks,  and  admin- 
istrators in  courts  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 
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New  IT  Director  Puts  Customer  Service  First 


John  iM.  Beaton,  w  ho  became  the 
Administrati\e  OHice  oi  the  Trial 
Courts  Director  oi  Information  Tech- 
nologv'  in  Jul\-,  wants  prompt  customer 
serx  ice  to  remam  a  priont\'  as  the  Trial 
Court  s  information  technology'  system 
continues  to  grow  and  change. 

"What  is  most  important  is  think- 
ing about  customer  service,"  he  said. 
"How  can  we  continue  to  pro\'ide  the 
current  le\'el  of  ser\ice  and  strive  to 
impro\'e  service  while  staffing  levels 
and  budgets  get  smaller?  This  is  the 
challenge  we're  facing." 

In  August,  Air.  Beaton  tor- 
malK'  introduced  himself  to  the 
court  communit\'  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  "IT  Corner,"  a  column  he 
will  periodicalK'  post  on  the 
court  s\'stem  Intranet  web  site 
(http://trialcourt\veb.)ud.state.ma.us). 
In  it,  he  noted  that  the  IT  Depart- 
ment was  developing  a  customer 
ser\ace  sui~vey  to  help  determine  how 
well  the  Department  was  serving  the 
judges  and  staff  of  the  Trial  Court. 

Once  the  sur\  e\'  forms  are  posted 
on  the  Intranet  site,  an\-one  who  has 
recened  help  from  an  IT  Department 
staff  member  will  be  able  to  answer  an 
on-line  questionnaire  about  the 
promptness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
assistance.  Up  to  six  people  staff  the 
IT  Help  Desk  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  while  four  or  five  technicians 
work  on  computers  in  courthouses 
th  roughout  the  state. 

Surve\'  responses  can  be  mailed  or 
faxed  to  the  IT  Department  staff. 
When  respondents  ex  aluate  the  assis- 
tance the\'  recei\e,  a  percentage  of 
those  will  be  followed  up  on.  "We  will 
contact  the  user  of  the  computer  to 
find  out  how  we  could  have  provided 
better  service,"  Air.  Beaton  said.  The 
surveys  also  will  help  the  IT 
Department  identif\'  common  prob- 
lems experienced  by  computer  users  to 
design  training  programs  for  fjoth 
users  and  IT  technicians. 


John  M.  Beaton  became  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court's  Information 
Technology  Department  in  July,  following  more  than  twelve  years  of  information  technology 
experience  with  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  private  companies. 


'The  challenge  is  to  find  ways 
to  facilitate  your  operations 
in  ways  that  are  less  costly 
and  more  efficient.' 

—  John  M.  Beaton, 
Director  of  the  Trial  Court 
Information  Technologv  Department 

Role  in  MassCourts 

In  addition  to  focusing  on  cus- 
tomer ser\ice,  the  IT  Department  is 
assisting  the  Information  Technolog\' 
Project  office  in  the  installation  of  the 
JhuuCotirLi  comprehensne  case  man- 
agement system.  JLhu'C  our/,',  which  will 
eventually  unifv  all  Trial  Court  case 
information  into  a  centralized  database 
accessible  from  iill  state  courts  in  the 
Commonwealth,  is  currentU'  being 
introduced  in  the  Central  Di\  ision  of 
the  Boston  Alunicipal  Court. 

"Essentially,  anything  ha\  ing  to 
do  with  .//<?.'. I ("('///•/. I  IS  under  the  aus- 


pices of  the  IT  Project,"  Air.  Beaton 
said.  "However,  the  IT  Department 
pro\  ides  resources  and  expertise.  For 
example,  a  number  of  the  personal 
computers  in  the  Boston  Alunicipal 
Court  were  outdated  and  didn't  meet 
the  minimum  standard  required  of  the 
AIa,i.iCoiirL<  application.  "  Thus,  using 
funds  appropriated  in  the  1995  bond 
bill  set  aside  for  JLhi^iCoiirL'.  the  IT 
Department  purchased  the  necessar\ 
new  computers  and  installed  them  in 
the  Boston  Alunicipal  Court.  The  IT 
Department  also  is  building  up  the 
ser\ers  at  the  data  center  in 
Cambridge  to  enable  them  to  handle 
the  J /ti.'.'Ci'i !/•(,•  application. 

Air.  Beaton  de\  otes  about  50  per- 
cent ot  his  time  on  issues  related  to 
Jl(hi,<Coi(rL'.  while  the  IT  Department 
as  a  whole  spends  from  5  percent  to 
10  percent  of  its  time  on  the  project. 
Once  JIa,'^<CotirL>  becomes  fulK"  oper- 
ational throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, the  IT  Project  will  have  con- 
cluded   its    mission    and    the  IT 
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IT  Department 


continued  from  page  7 


Department  will  take  over  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  system. 

Updating  Systems 

Other  projects  that  the  IT 
Department  works  on  mclude  transfer- 
ring personal  computers  and  their  net- 
works whenever  a  court  moves  to  a 
new  location,  setting  up  new  equip- 
ment, and  identifying  areas  of  the  tech- 
nology system  that  need  updated 
equipment,  software,  or  infrastructure. 

Given  the  steady  changes  in 
improvements  to  computer  softv.'are 
and  equipment,  the  task  of  continuous- 
ly modernizing  a  system  that  is  spread 
out  over  the  entire  state  and  comprises 
approximately  6,000  desktop  comput- 
ers is  never-ending. 

"One  of  our  goals  is  to  determine 


the  best  way  to  further  standardize  the 
Courts'  IT  environment,  "  Mr.  Beaton 
said.  "Currently  most  Trial  Court  per- 
sonal computers  are  using  operating  sys- 
tems that  are  more  than  two  generations 
older  than  Microsoft's  most  recent  oper- 
ating systems.  We  need  to  get  to  a  more 
current  IT  state  in  both  application  soft- 
ware and  hardware  systems,  including 
upgrades  in  infrastructure  and  support 
systems.  "  However,  he  added,  "these 
thi  ngs  don't  happen  overnight.  " 

Mr.  Beaton  has  experience  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
having  managed  information  technol- 
ogy systems  for  the  Air  Force  and 
corporations,  and  he  observed  that 
funding  for  technology  is  usually 
more  readily  available  in  private  busi- 
ness. "Appropriately,  there  also  are 


more  levels  of  oversight  in  the  public 
sector,  "  he  said.  "But  none  of  this  is  a 
surprise.  In  both  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors,  the  challenge  is  to  find 
ways  to  facilitate  your  operations  in 
ways  that  are  less  costly  and  more 
efficient." 

Moreover,  the  public  and  private 
sectors  are  similar  in  that  managers  of 
both  must  listen  to  their  customers  to 
provide  the  highest  level  of  service. 
For  the  IT  Department,  that  means 
gaining  as  much  input  as  possible 
from  the  judges  and  staff  of  the  Trial 
Court. 

"If  anyone  has  any  suggestions  on 
how  the  Trial  Court  IT  Department 
can  provide  better  service,  "  Mr.  Beaton 
said,  "I'm  more  than  open  to  receiving 
emails  and  telephone  calls. '  ■ 


CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

16  Law  School  for  Journalists,  cosponsored  by  the  SJC  Judiciary/Media 
Committee  and  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute,  at  The  Boston  Globe  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  1 1:00  a.m.  (Also  on  October  27  from  6:30  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  at  Boston  College 
Law  School.) 

21  Judicial  Institute:  "Informational  Session  for  Liaisons  for  Court  Interpreter 
Services,"  m  Salem.  (Also  in  Boston  on  No\'ember  4  and  December  2  and  in 
Bridgewater  on  November  18.) 

NOVEMBER 

5  Judicial  Institute:  "Wednesday  Morning  Program  Series:  Handling  Felonies 
Since  the  West  Roxbury  Case,  "  for  Clerk-Magistrates  and  Assistant  Clerk- 
Magistrates,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  in  Brockton.  (Topics  in  the  series  will 
be  presented  in  Waltham  on  November  19,  and  in  Worcester  on  December  3 
and  17.) 

20  "Judicial  Conduct  &  Protocol,  "  cosponsored  by  the  SJC  Committee  on  Judicial 
Ethics,  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Conduct,  and  the  Flaschner  Judicial 
Institute,  from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  at  Boston  (College  Law  School. 

DECEMBER 

9  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Hon.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins  Appellate  Year  in 
Review,  "  from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  in  Northampton.  (Also  on  December  10 
from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  at  I^oston  College  Law  School.) 

For  more  information  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
I"or  more  information  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  226-1565. 
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The  Court  Compass  is  a 
quart:erly  publication  written  and 
produced  by  the  Public 
Information  Office  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Please  send  questions, 
comments,  ideas,  or  letters  to 
Joan  Kenney,  Public  Information 
Officer,  or  to  Bruce  Brock, 
Publications  Specialist. 

Joan.Kenney@sjc.state.ma.us 
Bruce.Brock@sjc.state.ma.us 

Public  Information  Office 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
One  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Telephone:  (617)  557-1114 
Fax:  (617)  742-1807 
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SJC  Seeks  Improvements 
in  Transcript  Preparation; 
Trial  Court  to  Develop  Plan 

Two  _)'ears  ago,  a  ^Massachusetts  attorney  requested  transcripts  of  a  thirr\  -day 
trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  paid  the  court  reporter  for  them  in  advance  as 
required.  Several  months  later,  the  court  reporter  who  had  recorded  se\  en  da\'S  of 
testimony'  informed  the  attorney'  that  work  on  the  transcripts  could  not  begin  until 
approximate!)'  6,000  pages  of  prexi- 


The  Land  Court  now  occupies  a  floor  and 
a  half  of  the  building  at  226  Causeway 
Street  in  Boston,  northeast  of  the 
FleetCenter. 

Land  Court  Opens 
in  New  Boston  Location 

The  Land  Court  opened  for 
business  as  usual  at  8:30  a.m. 
Monday,  December  8,  but  the  day 
was  an\thmg  but  typical. 

Smce  closing  the  pre\nous 
Frida\-  e\'ening  at  Boston  s  ExJward 
W.  Brooke  Courthouse,  the  Court 
spent  the  inter\'enmg  weekend 
moving  to  Its  new  location,  at  226 
Causewa\-  Street  in  Boston.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  challenges  of  mov  - 
ing all  the  furniture,  files,  comput- 
ers, and  other  equipment  of  a  bus\' 
court,  the  Land  Couit  stafT  and 
mov  ers  also  had  to  contend  with  the 
first  major  snov\  storm  ot  the  winter. 

"The  move  was  an  incredible 
challenge  over  two  dav  s  in  a  snov\  - 
storm,"  Land  Court  Chief  Justice 


Land  Court 
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ousK"  ordered  transcripts  of  other  cases 
vv  ere  completed.  In  a  series  of  repeated 
calls  and  letters  to  the  court  reporter, 
the  attornev'  was  told  the  transcripts 
would  be  finished  in  Januan*,  then  in 
^larch,  then  April,  and  then  Ala\', 
2003.  By  July,  the  transcript  still  had 
not  been  received.  Having  compiled  all 
of  the  record  necessarv'  to  appeal  the 
case  except  for  the  transcription  of  the 
seven  dav  s  of  testimonv',  he  wrote  to 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  Studv  >— 
Committee  on  Trial  Transcripts  to  ask 

that  a  sy  stem  of  mandatory  deadlines  be  put  in  place  to  alleviate  such  difficulties. 

The  attornev 's  experience  is  not  unique.  Concerned  bv'  frequent  delavs  in  the 
migration  of  cases  from  the  Trial  Court  to  the  appellate  level,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  formed  the  Study  Committee  in  Januan',  2003,  to  studv  how  transcripts  are 
prepared  in  Massachusetts  and  recommend  wavs  to  improve  the  timeliness,  accu- 
racv,  and  efficiencv  of  the  process.  The  Committee,  chaired  by  .\ppeals  Court 

Trial  Transcripts  continued  on  page  2 


'The  problem  of  delay  in  trial 
transcripts  stands  as  the 
single  greatest  impediment  to 
the  progress  of  cases 
appealed  from  the 
Alassachusetts  trial  courts.' 

—  Report  of  the  Study  Committee 
on  Trial  Transcripts 


INSIDE 


The  Office  ot  Court  Interpreter  Services  answers  the  statewide  need 
for  qualified  interpreters  of  more  than  fifty  languages 
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Judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Probate  and  Family  Court  finalize  the  adoptions 
of  74  children  following  National  Adoption  Day  ceremonies  in  Boston  and  Greenfield 
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The  Information  Technology  Project  launches  MassCourts,  the  Trial  Court's 

case  management  system  that  will  become  statewide,  in  the  Boston  Municipal  Court 
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Land  Court 

Kar\Ti  F.  Scheier  said.  "There  was  an 
enormous  amount  oi  work  done  b_\'  the 
staff  ot  the  Land  Court  and  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court.  This  has  been  a  real  credit  to 
both  staffs." 

The  Court's  space  is  m  a  newl\- 
remodeled  buildmg  next  to  the 
FleetCenter,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Central  Artei^'.  Four  courtrooms, 
offices,  and  an  extensive  collection  of 
files  and  site  plans  now  occupy  the 
building's  entire  second  floor  and  half 
the  third  floor.  The  Court's  telephone 
and  facsimile  numbers  ha\'e  not 
changed. 

The  Land  Court  mo\'ed  to  enable 
the  Boston  Alunicipal  Court  to  relo- 
cate to  the  Brooke  Courthouse  from 
the  John  W.  McCormack  Courthouse 
on  Devonshire  Street  in  Boston.  The 
Trial  Court's  lease  of  the  AlcCormack 
Courthouse  expires  in  2005. 

The  Land  Court's  new  building 
offers  se\'eral  ad\antages,  including  a 
high-technologA'  storage  s\'stem  for 
standard-size  files.  The  Court  will  con- 
tinue to  store  its  extensi\'e  collection  of 
oversize  site  plans  and  atlases  in  spe- 
cially designed  drawer  cabinets  moved 
from  the  Brooke  Courthouse. 

"The  Land  Court  has  to  keep  more 
files  in  perpetuit)'  than  other  court 
departments,  "  Chief  Justice  Scheier 
explained.  "Our  new  file  system  allows 


us  to  store  and  retrieve  essential 
records  more  efflcientK'  than  before. " 

Exjuipped  with  a  state-of-the-art 
digital  recording  system,  called 
CourtSmart,  the  Court  automatically 
records  everj'  word  spoken  in  the 
courtrooms.  The  files  recorded  by  the 
new  system  are  accessible  by  comput- 
er, and  copies  and  archives  will  be 
available  on  compact  disks  rather  than 
cassette  tapes. 

"The  quality  of  the  recordings  is 
exceptional,  and  the  system  is  ver\'  user- 


friendly, "  Chief  Justice  Scheier  said. 

The  statewide  Land  Court's  tech- 
nological advances  will  continue  in  the 
spring,  when  it  will  become  the  first 
department  of  the  Trial  Court  to  use 
the  web-based  \  ersion  of  /ILj.wCciirhi, 
the  case  docketing  and  information 
system  that  will  be  introduced  to  every 
Trial  Court  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Land  Court  judges  and  staff  will  begin 
learning  how  to  use  ALicuCoiirtci  in 
January',  with  the  system  scheduled  to 
be  fully  operational  in  Alarch.  ■ 


Trial  Transcripts 

Justice  iMark  V.  Green,  in  June  sub- 
mitted its  Report  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  which  directed  that  it 
be  widely  distributed  for  comment. 

"The  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  have  been  concerned 
about  the  accuracy-  and  length  of  time 
required  to  create  the  official  records 
of  proceedings  in  the  trial  courts,  " 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall  said. 

"Accurate  trial  transcripts,  effi- 
ciently prepared,  are  crucial  to  the 


judicial  process.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  work  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  have  done  in  recom- 
mending ways  to  improve  that 
process,  and  are  gratified  by  the 
large  number  of  helpful  remarks 
recei\'ed  during  the  comment  peri- 
od,' she  said. 

In  January',  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
forwarded  the  Report  and  comments  to 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court  for  the  development  of  an  imple- 
mentation plan. 


continued  from  page  1 

The  thirteen  members  of  the 
Committee  interviewed  dozens  of  people 
in\oK'ed  in  producing  trial  transcripts, 
observ  ed  how  other  states  handle  the  task, 
and  researched  advances  in  recording  and 
transcription  technology'.  In  addition  to 
Justice  Green,  the  Committee  comprised 
Appeals  Court  Clerk  Ashley  Brown 
Aheam;  Hingham  attorney  Thomas  J. 
Carey,  Jr.;  Committee  for  Public  Counsel 
Services    Senior    Counsel    Carol  A. 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
Meets  with  Staff  of  The  Boston  Foundation 

The  Boston  Foundation  President  Paul  S.  Grogan,  right,  invited 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  to  be  a  guest 
speaker  at  a  Foundation  meeting  in  December.  The  Boston  Foundation  is  a 
major  grantmaker,  philanthropic  organization,  and  civic  leader,  made  up  of 
more  than  750  charitable  funds  established  by  donors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Greater  Boston  community.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  spoke  at  the  Foundation 
as  part  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  ongoing  efforts  to  meet  with  com- 
munity and  business  organizations  to  discuss  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
the  Judicial  Branch  in  a  constitutional  democracy. 


continued  from  page  2 

'The  need  to  improve  the  production  of  trial  transcripts  is  the 
type  of  management  issue  addressed  by  the  Msiting 
Committee  on  Management  in  the  Courts  last  year.  W  e  ^^'ill 
apply  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Msiting  Committee's 
Report  —  clarifying  lines  of  authority  and  creating  standards 

of  performance  and  accountabilit\'.' 

—  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and  Management  Robert  A.  .Mulligan 


Trial  Transcripts 

Donovan;  Superior  Court  Judge 
Elizabeth  B.  Donovan;  Worcester  attor- 
ney Francis  P.  Driscoll;  Administrative 
Office  of  the  Trial  Couit  General  Counsel 
Alexander  G.  Gray;  John  H.  Henn, 
attome\'  at  the  Boston  firm  of  Foley 
Hoag  LLP;  District  Court  Circuit  Judge 
Stephen  S.  Ostrach;  AOTC  Acting  Chief 
of  Staff  Robert  P.  Panneton;  Juvenile 
Court  Case  Manager  Jacqueline  P. 
Schelffiaudt;  District  Court  Regional 
Coordinator  Darryl  G.  Smith;  and 
Dukes  Probate  and  Family  Court  First 
Justice  Stephen  C.  Steinberg.  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Justice  Robert  J.  Cordy 
served  as  the  Court's  liaison  to  the 
Committee,  which  also  was  assisted  by 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Administrative 
Attorney'  Sandra  Lundy. 

The  Committee  reported  that  the 
current  process  "is  a  complex  and  poor- 
ly structured  system,  virtually  devoid  of 
effective  management. "  It  recommends 
that  an  Olhce  of  Court  Reporting  and 
Transcription  Services  be  created  with- 
in the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial 
Court  to  manage  the  recording  ol  all 
Trial  Court  proceedings  and  the  prepa- 
ration ol  transcripts. 


A  minority  report,  written  by 
Judge  Donovan,  agrees  with  the 
assessment  that  changes  should  be 
made  in  how  trial  court  transcripts  are 
produced,  but  states  that  the  creation  of 
a  new  office  is  unnecessary'. 

"As  directed  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  the  Trial  Court  will 
effect  management  changes  to  expedite 
the  timely  filing  of  accurate  transcripts 
to  better  serve  the  residents  of 
Massachusetts  engaged  in  the  appellate 
process,"  Chief  Justice  for  Admini- 
stration and  Management  Robert  A. 
Mulligan  said. 

"The  need  to  impro\e  the  pro- 
duction of  trial  transcripts  is  the  t\  pe 


of  management  issue  addressed  by 
the  Visiting  Committee  on  Manage- 
ment in  the  Courts  last  year.  We  will 
appK'  the  principles  outlined  in  the 
Visiting  Committee  s  Report  —  clari- 
fying lines  of  authority  and  creating 
standards  of  performance  and 
accountabilit\'  —  and  work  closeU' 
with  the  judges  and  staff  of  all  seven 
Trial  Court  Departments,  transcrip- 
tion personnel,  the  legal  communitA', 
and  the  Legislature  to  build  on  the 
commendable  work  done  by  the 
Stud\-  Committee  on  Trial  Tran- 
scripts,  he  said. 


Trial  Transcripts  continued  on  page  5 
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Interpreter  Services  Cited  as  Management  Model 


The  Office  of  Court  Interpreter 
Services,  cited  by  the  National  Center 
for  State  Courts  as  a  model  of  effective 
management,  has  steadily  developed 
over  the  last  several  years  as  it  provides 
interpreters  for  thousands  of  litigants  in 
courts  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
to  ensure  access  to  justice  for  people 
who  don't  speak 
English. 

"Court  interpret- 
ing services  began 
years  ago  on  an  ad- 
hoc  basis,  through  the 
extraordinary  efforts 
of  several  individu- 
als, "  said  Superior 
Court  Judge  Isaac 
Borenstein,  the  Chair 
of  the  Committee  on 
Administration  of 
Interpreters.  "How- 
ever, as  everyone  rec- 
ognized how  essential 
interpreter  services 
are  for  the  dispensing 
of  justice  at  every 
Trial  Court  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  became 
apparent  that  we 
needed  to  create  a 
modern  management 
structure  capable  of  efficiently  provid- 
ing that  service  statewide. " 

The  Office  of  Court  Interpreter 
Services  was  created  as  a  part  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Trial  Court 
by  the  enactment  of  G.L.  c.  22 1 C,  §7,  in 
December,  1986.  Its  modernization 
began  with  the  reconstitution  of  the 
oversight  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  Interpreters  in  1998. 
Judge  Borenstein  was  named  Chair  of 
the  Committee  by  then  Chief  Justice 
for  Administration  and  Management 
Barbara  A.  Dortch-Okara. 

In  2000,  the  Committee  obtained 
funding  and  technical  assistance  from 
the  National  Center  of  State  Courts  to 
review  OCIS  procedures  and  recom- 
mend ways  to  improve  management.  In 


its  report  of  March,  2001,  the  NCSC 
found  that  interpreter  servnces  were  "an 
operation  in  crisis."  Among  its  twenty- 
six  suggestions  for  resolving  the  prob- 
lems were  recommendations  to  clarify 
the  OCIS  mission,  goals,  and  objec- 
tives; hire  more  staff;  develop  clear, 
consistent    lines    of    authority  and 


Court  Interpreter  )ainie  Fatas,  left,  interprets  for  a  defendant  in  Salem  District  Court, 
with  Regional  Administrative  Judge  Robert  A  Cornetta,  right,  presiding.  Mr.  Fatas  is  per- 
manently assigned  to  Salem,  where  he  interprets  Spanish  for  people  in  the  Salem  District 
Court,  Essex  Probate  and  Family  Court,  and  Essex  Superior  Court. 


accountability  procedures  within  the 
staff;  establish  a  training  and  certifica- 
tion system  for  interpreters;  and  write  a 
comprehensive  manual  of  standards 
and  procedures. 

"We  have  followed  many  of  the 
report's  recommendations,"  Judge 
Borenstein  said.  "The  Office  of  Court 
Interpreter  Services  needed  to  imple- 
ment structural  changes,  and  we  now 
have  strong  staff  leadership,  a  training 
director,  a  rational  organizational 
scheme,  computerized  records,  and 
cleaner,  clearer  lines  of  authority.  There 
is  now  a  much  more  efficient  method  of 
assigning  our  hardworking,  dedicated 
interpreters  to  courts  as  needed.  " 

Gaye  Gentes,  who  was  hired  as  the 
Manager  of  Court  Interpreter  Services 


in  April,  2001,  heads  a  staff  of  thirty- 
two  people,  including  twenty-two  staff 
interpreters.  In  addition  to  the  staff 
interpreters,  OCIS  also  relies  on  a  pool 
of  131  qualified  court  interpreters  who 
are  assigned  to  courts  on  a  per-diem 
basis.  From  July  through  October, 
2003,  the  office  arranged  for  interpreta- 
tion services  for 
22,410  litigants  speak- 
ing 53  languages. 

"A  major  change 
over  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years  is  that  we 
were  able  to  hire 
eighteen  new  staff 
interpreters,  "  Ms. 
Gentes  said.  "We've 
also  become  more  effi- 
cient and  cost-effec- 
tive by  identifying  a 
number  of  courts  that 
are  better  served  by 
having  an  interpreter 
there  full-time,  rather 
than  by  the  assign- 
ment of  per-diem 
interpreters.  " 

For  example, 
Springfield  District 
Court  in  fiscal  year 
2002  frequently  relied 
on  per-diem  interpreters.  However, 
Ms.  Gentes  said,  "last  year  we  hired  a 
full-time  Spanish  interpreter,  Enrique 
McDonald,  and  we  have  saved 
$70,000  by  having  him  the  re  every 
day.  ' 

OCIS  also  has  strongly  encour- 
aged courts  to  "bundle"  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  known  need  for  interpreters 
to  be  heard  on  the  same  day.  "Thanks  to 
the  cooperation  of  courts  across  the 
state,  bundling  has  been  so  successful 
that  it  is  now  an  ingrained  procedure," 
she  said. 

Per-diem  interpreters  will  continue 
to  interpret  for  courts  with  less  steady 
needs,   particularly   for  clients  who 


Court  Interpreters 


continued  on  page  5 
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Court  Interpreters 

speak  languages  other  than  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  the  languages  of  near- 
ly 90  percent  ot  court  interpreter 
clients. 

"Right  now  we're  seeing  a  shortage 
ol  qualihed  interpreters  ot  American 
Sign  L^anguage,  "  Als.  Gentes  noted, 
adding  that  the  office  also  was  seeking 
an  interpreter  of  Dinka,  a  language  oi 
western  Africa. 

Yet  despite  a  few  ongoing  needs, 
the  OCIS  is  now  operating  so  effi- 
ciently that  it  is  considered  a  national 
model.  NCSC  Principal  Court 
iManagement   Consultant   David  C. 


Steelman,  who  led  the  operational 
review  in  2000  and  2001,  recognized 
the  dramatic  managerial  improve- 
ments in  September,  when  he  present- 
ed a  special  award  from  the  NCSC  to 
Judge  Borenstein  for  his  leadership  ot 
the  Committee. 

"The  Massachusetts  courts  can 
provide  access  to  justice  for  non- 
English  speakers  at  a  level  that  makes 
Alassachusetts  one  of  the  national  lead- 
ers in  the  provision  of  court  interpreter 
services, "  Mr.  Steelman  said. 

Judge  Borenstein,  however,  credits 
many  people  for  the  changes. 


continued  from  page  4 

"None  of  these  improvements  would 
have  come  about  without  Chief  Justice 
[)ortch-Okara  several  years  ago  estab- 
lishing access  to  justice  for  non-English 
speakers  as  a  high  priority,  "  he  said. 
"Alany  judges,  administrators,  court 
staff,  and  interpreters,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  have 
worked  very  hard  to  realize  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made.  People 
throughout  the  court  system  are  all 
deeply  committed  to  providing  fair,  equal 
justice  to  everyone  in  Alassachusetts.  It's 
just  a  matter  of  giving  them  the  proper 
tools  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  '  ■ 


Trial  Transcripts 

The  Report 

The  Trial  Transcript  Report  states 
that  delays  in  transcription  are  "the  sin- 
gle greatest  impediment  to  the  progress 
of  cases  appealed  from  the 
Massachusetts  Trial  Courts,  "  and  lays 
the  blame  for  the  difficulties  on  lack  of 
a  cohesive,  rational  management  struc- 
ture. 

"The  system  for  producing  Trial 
Court  transcripts  has  simply  grown  up 
over  the  years  without  any  guiding 
direction,  "  Justice  Green  said.  "Sub 
elements  of  the  process  have  direction, 
but  the  process  across  the  entire  court 
system  has  never  been  identified  as  a 
subject  unto  itself. " 

Yet  until  the  record  is  assembled 
and  the  case  is  entered  onto  the  Appeals 
Court  or  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
docket,  the  Report  notes,  "the  appellate 
courts  have  no  way  to  know  until  after 
the  fact  that  a  case  awaiting  their 
review  has  been  delayed  by  transcript 
production. " 

In  the  absence  of  a  well-defined 
court  procedure  for  monitoring  a  case 
as  it  moves  from  the  Trial  Court  to  an 
appellate  court,  the  burden  of  keeping 
the  case  moving  falls  on  appellate  coun- 
sel. 

Variations  in  how  transcripts  are 
produced  within  the  Trial  Court 
Departments  complicate  the  process. 


'People  want  to  do  a  good 
job.  We  just  have  to  set  up 
the  systems  necessary  for 
everyone  to  do  that  good 

job.' 

—  Appeals  Court  Justice  Mark  V.  Green, 
Chair  of  the  Study  Committee 
on  Trial  Transcripts 


In  the  Superior  Court,  transcripts  are 
produced  by  court  reporters,  who 
record  proceedings  either  by  using  a 
stenograph  machine  or  by  repeating 
everything  that  is  said  in  the  courtroom 
into  a  tape  recorder.  The  reporters  then 
transcribe  either  the  stenographic 
notes  or  the  audiotape.  A  few  court 
reporters  have  the  equipment  and 
training  to  produce  "real-time  "  tran- 
scripts, the  text  of  which  can  be  viewed 
on  personal  computers  in  the  court- 
room as  the  proceedings  occur.  Exiited, 
official  transcriptions  of  proceedings 
are  produced  much  more  quickK^  from 
real-time  transcribing  than  from  other 
methods. 

The  Report  commends  the  accura- 
cy of  transcripts  produced  hy  most 
court  reporters,  but  points  to  problems 
with  delays.  Of  Superior  Court  cases 
docketed  in  the  Appeals  Court  from 


continued  from  page  3 

December  2001  to  February  2002,  the 
amount  of  time  elapsed  between  when  a 
transcript  was  requested  and  when  it 
was  delivered  ranged  from  thirteen 
days  to  1,701  days  in  criminal  cases, 
and  from  seven  da\'s  to  529  days  in  civil 
cases. 

Other  departments  of  the  Trial 
Court  record  sessions  on  audiotape, 
which  are  transcribed  by  non-court 
employees  on  a  contract  basis. 
Although  delays  are  not  as  long  as  in 
the  Superior  Court,  the  Report  says, 
"transcript  accuracy  is  of  tar  greater 
concern.  Transcripts  often  are  missing 
portions  of  the  proceedings,  and  testi- 
mony is  often  untranscribed  because  it 
is  'inaudible.'" 

Resource  Allocation 

Given  the  superior  quality'  ot  tran- 
scripts produced  by  court  reporters,  the 
Report  recommends  that  the  proposed 
OfFice  of  Court  Reporting  and  Tran- 
scription Services  be  given  the  dur\'  of 
assigning  court  reporters  to  trials  con- 
ducted in  all  seven  Trial  Court  depart- 
ments according  to  an  established  set  ot 
priorities. 

"From  a  management  perspec- 
tive, court  reporters  are  an  inherentlv 
scarce  resource  within  the  Trial 
Court.    When    \ou    have   a  scarce 

Trial  Transcripts  continued  on  page  6 
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Judges  Finalize  74  Adoptions 
on  National  Adoption  Day 

Franklin/Hampshire  Juvenile  Court  First 
Justice  Lillian  Miranda,  at  right,  poses  with 
three  children,  their  family  and  friends  to  com- 
memorate the  finalization  of  the  children's 
adoptions  on  National  Adoption  Day,  November 
21. 

Judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Probate 
and  Family  Court  finalized  the  adoption  of  sev- 
enty-four children  after  ceremonies  held  at  the 
Franklin/Hampshire  Juvenile  Court  in 
Greenfield  and  at  the  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Courthouse  in  Boston.  Speakers  at  the  cere- 
monies included  Probate  and  Family  Court 
Chief  Justice  Sean  M.  Dunphy,  Juvenile  Court 
Chief  Justice  Martha  P.  Grace,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Kerry  Healey,  legislators,  and  other 
state  and  local  officials.  The  day's  events,  held 
for  the  first  time  in  Massachusetts  as  part  of  a 
national  campaign  to  raise  public  awareness  of 
the  need  for  more  adoptive  families,  were  spon- 
sored by  the  Trial  Court,  the  Massachusetts 
Adoption  Resource  Exchange,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services. 


Trial  Transcripts 

resource,  you  need  to  allocate  it  in  a 
way  that  is  matched  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  needs  of  the  entire 
Judicial  Branch  and  its  constituents," 
Justice  Green  said.  The  Report  calls 
tor  court  reporters  to  be  assigned  to 
the  cases  most  likely  to  be  appealed 
according  to  an  established  set  of  cri- 
teria without  regard  to  Trial  Court 
department,  while  all  other  cases 
should  be  recorded  with  upgraded 
recording  systems. 

"Placing  digital  recording  devices 
with  the  proper  number  of  micro- 
phones in  courtrooms,  then  setting  up  a 
standard  procedure  for  sending  out  the 
recordings  for  transcription  would  be 
an  enormous  leap  forward,"  Justice 
Green  said.  "Having  a  court  reporter  in 
every  courtroom  would  be  ideal,  but 
that  simply  isn't  realistic." 

He  added  that  using  upgraded, 
reliable  recording  systems  in  all  Trial 
Court  departments  also  would  allow 
court  reporters  more  time  to  reduce  the 
current  backlog  in  transcript  prepara- 


tion and  to  train  on  real-time  transcrip- 
tion methods. 

Electronic  Recordings 

The  Report  notes  that  new  digital 
recording  systems  would  cost  between 
$7,000  and  $15,000  per  courtroom.  The 
audio  hies  produced  by  digital 
recorders  are  much  easier  to  store, 
copy,  distribute,  and  play  back  than 
audiocassettes.  The  audio  content  also 
can  be  electronically  searched  ior  spe- 
cific testimony. 

The  Report  also  suggests  creating  a 
new  position  oi  recording  monitors, 
who  would  make  sure  that  the  equip- 
ment is  working  properly  and  make  an 
accompanying  electronic  hie  that 
would  contain  information  such  as  who 
IS  speaking  and  present  in  the  court- 
room. 

Beyond  the  technical  issues,  how- 
ever, is  a  lack  of  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  transcribing  the  recordings. 
The  Committee  lound  that  there  is  no 
system  lor  monitoring  the  quality  of 


continued  from  page  5 

transcripts;  ordering,  duplicating  and 
distributing  tapes;  or  even  formatting 
the  resulting  transcript. 

"When  we  began  this  process  I  had 
thought  that  many  of  our  problems 
would  be  solved  if  we  just  invested  in 
new  technology'  and  the  associated 
training.  What  we  learned  \'er\'  quickly, 
however,  is  that  the  problems  were 
more  an  issue  of  a  lack  of  management. 
What  is  needed  are  systems  for  moni- 
toring and  achievang  well-defined  series 
of  steps  that  have  to  take  place  in  the 
progress  of  a  case  from  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  entr\'  onto  the  docket  of  the 
Appeals  Court  or  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,   Justice  Green  said. 

"We  have  many  terrifiic  people 
working  in  the  court  system,"  he  said.  'I 
was  very  impressed  with  the  dedication 
and  professionalism  of  the  court 
reporters  and  others  involved  in  mak- 
ing trial  transcripts.  People  want  to  do 
a  good  job.  We  just  have  to  set  up  the 
svstems  necessary'  for  everyone  to  do 
that  good  job. "  ■ 
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Superior  Court  Judge 
Julian  T.  Houston 
Presented  National  Award 

The  American  Society  ot 
Criminology  awarded  Superior 
Court  Judge  Julian 
T.  Houston  its 
2003  President's 
Award  for  Distin- 
guished Contri- 
butions to  Justice 
at  its  annual  con- 
ference in  Denver 
in  November. 

Judge  Houston  is  only  the  third 
person  selected  for  the  award. 

"Judge  Houston  has  initiated 
many  innovative  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  the  Boston  area  and  in  doing  so 
he  has  demonstrated  a  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  justice,  especially  for  African- 
Americans,  throughout  his  career,"  said 
ASC  President  John  H.  Laub. 

Judge  Houston  was  appointed  to 
the  bench  in  1978,  when  he  became  a 
judge  at  the  Roxbuiy  District  Court. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Superior 
Court  in  1990.  He  was  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  court  child  care 
centers  as  the  Chair  of  the  Trial  Court 
Care  Project  Advisory  Committee.  He 
also  is  a  founder  of  the  George  L. 
Ruffin  Society,  which  is  devoted  to 
creating  greater  understanding 
bets\'een  the  minority'  communit\'  and 
the  criminal  justice  profession,  and 
promoting  the  advancement  of  minori- 
ties in  the  field  of  criminal  justice. 

Ethical  Opinions  for 
Judges  and  Clerks  are 
Posted  on  Court  Website 

Advisory  opinions  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Ethical 
Opinions  for  Clerks  of  the  Courts, 
written  in  response  to  questions  asked 
by  court  clerks,  registers,  and  their 


Gathered  near  two  of  the  approximately  forty  personal  computers  in  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  that  access  the  MassCourts  system  are,  clockwise  from  upper  left  Richard  McKinnon, 
Supervisor;  Mark  Concannon,  Assistant  Clerk  in  Charge  of  Juries;  Paul  W.  Johnston,  IT  Project  Lead 
Court  Operations  Analyst;  Thomas  Nellson,  Head  Administrative  Assistant;  Patricia  Neff,  Office 
Manner;  Rosemary  Car r,  Assistant  Clerk-Magistrate;  and  Denise  Donovan,  Judicial  Assistant. 

MassCourts  Debuts  in  Boston  Municipd  Court  ^ 


McudCourLi  has  become  a  routine 
management  tool  used  daily  by  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  Clerk's 
Office  for  Criminal  Business  since  its 
installation  there  in  November.  The 
office  is  the  first  to  have  access  to  the 
automated  case  information  and  man- 
agement system,  which  will  connect 
every  Trial  Court  in  Massachusetts  by 
the  end  of  2006. 

About  thirty-five  personal  com- 
puters in  Clerk-Magistrate  Daniel  J. 
Hogan's  office,  as  well  as  computers 
in  seven  courtrooms,  can  access  the 
system. 


assistants,  have  been  added  to  the  court 
system  website. 

Advisor\'  opinions  for  judges,  written 
by  the  Committee  on  Judicial  Ethics,  ar'e 
also  available  online.  The  nearly  250  opin- 
ions for  both,  dating  back  to  1989,  are 


"Installing  J/a^uiCourLi  has  gone 
very  smoothly,  thanks  to  the  enthusias- 
tic support  and  hard  work  of  Clerk- 
Magistrate  Hogan  and  the  stafT,"  said 
Paul  W.  Johnston,  the  IT  Project 
Office  Lead  Court  Operations  AnaK'st 
who  superv  ised  the  installation. 

Each  StafT  member  learned  how  to 
nse  AlaMCourLi  during  week-long  train- 
ing sessions  conducted  b\'  IT  Project 
staff  and  representatives  of  Alaximus 
Justice  Solutions,  the  company  that 
produced  the  system  softAvare. 
AIa,uiCourUi  will  be  introduced  to  the 
Court  s  Cixnl  Division  in  Januar\'. 


organized  chronological  1\-  and  b\  topic. 
The  advisorA'  opinions  ma\'  be  accessed 
from  the  home  page  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  at:  w\\"vv.state.ma.us/couits/ 
couitsiuidjudges/courts/supremejudicialcourt/ 
inde.x.htm. 
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Chief  Justice  Mulligan 
Meets  with  Judges  and  Staff 
Throughout  Massachusetts 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall,  center,  and  Chief  Justice 
for  Administration  and  Management  Robert  A. 
Mulligan,  right,  speak  to  justices  and  staff  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the  Appeals 
Court  during  a  question-and-answer  session  at 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  December.  Chief 
Justice  Mulligan  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
informal  session,  moderated  by  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Executive  Director  Ronald  R 
Corbett,  Jr.,  shown  at  left.  Since  taking  office  on 
October  1,  Chief  Justice  Mulligan  has  discussed 
court  issues  at  meetings  held  throughout 
Massachusetts  with  judges,  court  staff,  attor- 
neys, legislators,  and  media  representatives. 


CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

21  Judicial  Institute:  "Small  Claims  Procedure:  Discussion  and  Feedback  on  the 
New  Rules,"  tor  Clerks  and  Assistant  Clerks  in  Boston  Municipal,  District,  and 
Housing  courts,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  in  Worcester.  (Also  in  Brockton  on 
March  10.) 

24  SJC  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall's  Keynote  Address  at  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association's  Annual  Conference,  at  the  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel. 

FEBRUARY 

A  Judicial  Institute:  "Handling  Felonies  since  the  Wejt  Roxluiiy  Case,"  for  Clerks 
and  Assistant  Clerks  in  the  Boston  Municipal,  District,  and  Juvenile  courts, 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.,  in  Waltham. 

5  Judicial  Institute:  "Management  Essentials:  Fiscal  Management,  "  for  senior 
managers,  Irom  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  in  Waltham.  ("Management  Essentials  "  top- 
ics also  will  be  presented  February  10  in  Waltham  and  March  16  in  Shrewsbury.) 

6  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute:  "Evidence:  You  Be  the  Judge,  '  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.,  in  Lexington. 

25  Judicial  Institute:  "Legal  Issues  in  Small  Claims  Cases:  Lemon  Law  and  Debt 
Collection,"  for  Clerks  and  Assistant  Clerks  in  Boston  Municipal,  District,  and 
Housing  courts,  from  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  in  Brockton. 

MARCH 

4  Judicial  Institute:  "Command  Spanish,"  for  Clerks,  Registers,  Assistant  Clerks, 
and  Assistant  Registers,  from  8:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  in  Shrewsbury.  (Also  on 
March  11  and  March  18.) 

For  more  information  on  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  788-6775. 
For  more  information  on  Flaschner  Judicial  Institute  programs,  call  (617)  226-1565. 
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Court  Officer  June  T.  Kelly 
2004  Trial  Court  Employee  of  the  Year 

Court  Officer  June  Kelly 
Named  2004  Trial  Court 
Employee  of  the  Year 

Court  Officer  June  T.  Kelly 
received  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
surprises  of  her  nearly  twent\'  years 
at  Norfolk  Superior  Court  when  she 
reported  for  work  one  da\'  in  April 
and  learned  that  she  had  been 
named  the  2004  Trial  Court 
Employee  of  the  Year. 

"I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  even 
been  nominated.  I  was  very  sur- 
prised, "  she  said. 

Chief  Court  Officer  Paul  R. 
Cheney  said  he  nominated  her  for 
the  honor  because  of  her  high  pro- 
fessionalism and  energ\',  and  her 
ability  to  maintain  order  under 
sometimes  very  trying  circum- 
stances while  remaining  ver\'  cor- 
dial to  the  public. 

Employee  of  the  Year       continued  on  page  2 


Judicial  Response  System 
to  Mark  20  Years  of  Providing 
Emergency  Access  to  Justice 

Se\  eral  \'ears  ago  Superior  Court  Judge  Paul  A.  Chernoff  uas  summoned  to  a 
Boston  hospital  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  decide  a  question  oi  life  or  death.  An 
infant  nine  days  old  had  been  born  with  constricted  pulmonar\'  arteries  affecting 
blood  flow  between  heart  and  lungs,  and  could  breathe  onK'  in  an  en\'ironment  of 
pure,  pressurized  oxygen.  Doctors  had  prescribed  the  treatment  in  the  hopes  that 
the  arteries  would  grow  wider,  which  is 


a  possibility'  only  with  a  newborn. 
Howe\'er,  twelve  days  of  such  treat- 
ment could  cause  brain  damage,  blind- 
ness, and  other  organ  failure.  The 
infant  also  appeared  to  be  in  pain, 
prompting  the  parents  to  demand  that 
the  doctors  remo\'e  the  infant  from  the 
ox\'gen  ventilator. 

"It  was  a  \'erv'  difficult  situation," 
Judge  Chernoff  said.  "The  parents  felt 
enough  is  enough,  let  the  Lxird  decide 
what  to  do.  " 

After  appointing  an  attorney  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  infant.  Judge  Chernoff  conducted  a  hearing  at  the 
hospital  that  also  included  attorne\s  for  the  hospital  and  parents,  .\fter  sexeral 
hours  of  testimon\-  and  deliberation,  he  ruled  that  treatment  should  continue.  The 
ne.xt  da\'  the  infant's  condition  still  had  not  iinproxed,  anc^  Judge  Chernofl  again 
ordered  the  treatment  to  continue. 


'Once  that  beeper  goes  off, 
you  never  really  know  what 
kind  of  situation  you'll  be 

presented  ^^^th.  ...  It  can  be 
very  challenging.  You  really 

have  to  think  on  your  feet.' 

—  Judge  Robert  C.  Rulo, 
\\  est  RoxburA  Di\  ision 
of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court 


Judicial  Response  System 


INSIDE 


Newton  District  Court  returns  to  its  refurbished  courthouse  in  West  Newton. 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  addresses  students  and 
faculty  of  Middlesex  Community  College  in  Lowell. 


Pa^e  4 


In  advance  of  his  retirement  in  June,  District  Court  Chief  Justice  Samuel  E.  Zoll 
comments  on  his  31  years  as  a  judge  and  47  years  of  public  service. 


Page  5 


Judges  and  court  staff  teach  students  about  the  role  of  the  Judicial  Branch. 
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Employee  of  the  Year 

"We've  had  several  very  high- 
profile  trials  here,  "  he  said.  "Officer 
Kelly  has  always  handled  the  pres- 
sures ver\'  well,  and  we've  received 
mam'  letters  from  jurors  commenting 
about  how  Officer  Kelly  always  treat- 
ed them  \'er\'  well  and  with  great 
respect." 

In  support  of  her  nomination, 
Superior  Court  Judge  Barbara  A. 
Dortch-Okara  wrote  that  while 
Olhcer  KelK'  was  always  ver\'  vagi- 
lant  in  obser\'mg  e\'er\'one  in  the 
courtroom  to  pre\ent  an\'  problem 
that  could  jeopardize  a  trial,  she  also 
mamtained  a  ver\'  positue,  IriendK' 
disposlrion. 

"After  )u^^,'  trials,  I  ask  jurors  to 
comment  on  their  experience  so  that 


continued  frovi  page  1 

we  may  learn  of  an\'  problems  the\' 
encountered,"  Judge  Dortch-Okara 
wrote.  "In\ariabK',  the\'  praise 
Officer  Kelly  proluseK'.  ' 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  her  duties 
in  the  courtroom  and  working  with 
the  jur\'  pool.  Officer  KelK'  is  also  a 
registered  nurse  who  has  utilized  her 
medical  training  in  the  courthouse  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  "Like  any 
other  court  officer,"  she  said,  "I've 
been  called  to  assist  in  a  number  of 
medical  emergencies  here  at  the 
court." 

"There's  ne\'er  been  a  da\'  when 
I  ve  not  wanted  to  come  to  work.  The 
people  here  are  \er\'  good  to  work 
with,  and  I've  seen  a  lot  of  interesting 
cases.  I  just  lo\'e  it  here.  "  ■ 


2004  Trial  Court  Employee  Excellence  Award  Winners 


Robert  A.  Abaid 

Daniel  E.  Horgan 

Case  Specialist 

Official  Court  Reporter 

Norfolk  Probate  &  FamiK'  Court 

Barnstable  Superior  Court 

Stephen  L.  Allsopp 

Patricia  A.  Lunny 

Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer 

Case  Coordinator  II 

Aliddlesex  Juvenile  Court 

New  Bedford  District  Court 

Louis  A.  Casale 

Laura  A.  Maldonado 

Custodian 

Head  Administrative  Assistant 

AOTC  Court  Facilities  Bureau 

Gardner  District  Court 

Ronald  D.  Costa 

Brian  Monaghan 

Court  Officer  II 

Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer 

Aliddlesex  Superior  Court 

Essex  Probate  &  Family  Court 

Juliet  E.  Farrell 

Sharon  A.  Neal 

Acting  Office  Alanager 

Associate  User  Support  Analyst 

Boston  Juvenile  Court 

AOTC  Information  Technology 

Probation  Office 

Department 

Andrea  L.  Gomes 

Kathleen  Parent 

Acting  Office  Alanager 

Office  Alanager 

Boston  Housing  Court 

Hampshire  Probate  &  Family  Court 

Janet  M.  Higgins 

Camilla  M.  Urban 

Secretary'  to  the  Justices 

Account  Clerk  II 

Boston  Alunicipal  Court 

Land  Court 

Judicial  Response  System    continued  from  page  1 

The  day  after  that.  Judge 
Chernoff  was  presiding  over  a  jur\' 
trial  when  the  infant's  attorney  burst  in 
and  ran  toward  the  bench.  "The  court 
officers  almost  tackled  him,"  Judge 
Chernoff  said.  "But  he  had  just  come 
from  the  hospital  and  gleefully  report- 
ed that  the  baby's  condition  was  per- 
fect." 

20  Years  of  Service 

while  the  case  was  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  of  Judge  Chernoff's 
twent\'-eight  \'ears  on  the  bench,  his 
a\ailabilit\'  to  decide  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  was  not  unique.  Since 
July  13,  1984,  Trial  Court  judges  have 
been  a\'ailable  to  decide  emergenc\' 
matters  whene\er  the  courts  are 
closed  \ia  the  Emergency  Response 
S\'stem.  As  the  system  approaches  its 
twentieth  anniversary',  judges  ha\'e 
responded  to  more  than  160,000  calls 
at  night,  during  weekends,  and  on  hol- 
ida\s. 

Eight  judges  serx  e  at  one  time,  each 
assigned  to  one  of  eight  regions  cover- 
ing the  state.  In  seven  regions,  judges 
serv  e  for  a  week  that  starts  at  4:30  p.m. 
on  Thursday  and  ends  at  8:30  a.m.  the 
following  Thursday.  liach  judge  lypi- 
calK'  answers  twenty-five  to  thirty  calls 
in  a  week.  In  Berkshire  County,  judges 
are  assigned  to  the  system  for  a  month 
at  a  time  and  respond  to  an  av  erage  of 
ten  to  fifteen  calls. 

The  Judicial  Response  System  is 
managed  b\'  the  Administrative  OfTice 
of  the  Trial  Courts  Planning  and 
Development  Department.  Every 
Tuesda\',  Court  Program  Alanager 
Svbil  Alartin  mails  pagers,  cell  phones 
and  log  books  to  the  judges  scheduled 
to  begin  later  in  the  week,  and  she  noti- 
fies the  State  Police  Department  of  the 
judges  names  and  telephone  and  beep- 
er numbers.  The  State  Police  send  the 
information  to  the  police  departments 
in  each  region,  enabling  local  police 
officers  to  contact  a  judge  whenever  the 
need  arises. 

Judicial  Response  System       continued  on  page  3 
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Work  on  the  exterior  of  the  Newton  Trial 
Court  included  the  addition  of  a  ramp  to 
improve  handicapped  access,  above.  In 
the  main  courtroom,  left,  a  new  lighting 
system  was  installed  and  the  wood  pan- 
eling and  other  architectural  details 
were  restored  to  their  original  state.  The 
Newton  architectural  firm  of  Drummey 
Rosane  Anderson  Inc.  designed  the  ren- 
ovations, with  Bilt-Rite  Construction, 
Inc.,  of  Boston  serving  as  the  general 
contractor. 


Judicial  Response  System 

"Once  that  beeper  goes  off,  you 
never  really  know  what  kind  of  situa- 
tion you'll  be  presented  with,"  com- 
mented Judge  Robert  C.  Rufo  of  the 
West  Roxbury  Division  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court.  "When  you're  on  the 
system,  you're  sitting  as  a  judge  of  all 
seven  Trial  Court  departments,  and 
matters  can  come  up  that  are  not  seen 
in  the  day-to-day  course  of  our  regular 
work.  It  can  be  very  challenging.  You 
really  have  to  think  on  your  feet.  " 

To  help  judges  prepare,  the 
Planning  and  Development  Depart- 
ment and  Judicial  Institute  conduct  an 
orientation  session  about  the  system  for 


new  judges.  Every  judge  is  also  provid- 
ed a  thick  manual,  updated  annually, 
that  covers  procedures  and  questions  of 
law  that  may  arise,  as  well  as  a  contact 
list  of  Trial  Court,  Appeals  Court,  and 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  judges  with 
particular  expertise  in  specific  areas  of 
law.  Every  Trial  Court  judge  has  also 
been  provided  a  laptop  computer,  and 
can  quickly  do  some  on-line  research  if 
necessary. 

Changes  over  the  Years 

Technological  developments  ha\e 
changed  the  system  in  other  ways  as 
well.    Judge    Chernoff,    who    as  a 


Newton  District  Court 
Returns  to  Renovated 
Courthouse  in  West  Newton 

The  Newton  District  Court  has 
returned  to  the  courthouse  on 
Washington  Street  in  West  Newton, 
after  having  operated  in  East 
Cambridge  for  more  than  two  years  as 
work  crews  completely  renovated  the 
seventy-four-year-old  building. 

The  Court  opened  for  business  in 
the  refurbished  Newton  Trial  Court 
on  Alarch  1,  with  a  formal  ribbon-cut- 
ting ceremony  scheduled  for  May  13. 
Improvements  to  the  courthouse 
include  construction  of  a  fully  handi- 
capped-accessible courtroom  on  the 
second  floor,  two  new  staircases,  and 
the  installation  of  new  elevators  and 
electrical,  mechanical,  plumbing,  and 
security  systems. 

Work  on  the  outside  of  the  court- 
house included  construction  of  a  new 
roof  and  wheelchair  ramp,  as  well  as 
extensive  restoration  of  the  exterior 
brickwork.  The  $11.3  million  project, 
funded  by  the  1998  Court  Facilities 
Bond  Bill,  was  managed  by  the 
Division  of  Capital  Asset  Alanagement 
and  the  Administrative  OfTice  of  the 
Trial  Court's  Court  Capital  Projects 
Department. 


coiuinued  from  page  2 
Newton  District  Coui"t  Judge  partici- 
pated in  the  system  soon  after  its  cre- 
ation, recalled  the  size  of  the  f'lrst  tele- 
phones they  used. 

"At  first  we  didn't  ha\e  real  cell 
phones,"  he  said.  "The\'  were  tele- 
phones with  enormous  batteries  that 
looked  like  a  shoebox.  I  remember 
going  out  to  eat  at  a  restaurant,  and 
ha\  ing  to  put  the  big  box  on  the  table. 

The  ad\ent  of  facsimile 
machines  and  email  has  also  eased 
the  logistics  of  transmitting  paper- 
work. Some  cases,  such  as  a  request 


Judicial  Response  System      coniimicd  on  page  4 
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Chief  Justice  Marshall  Hails 
Massachusetts  Constitution 
as  Model  for  World 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice 
Margaret  H.  Marshall,  right,  and  Middlesex 
Community  College  President  Carole  Cowan 
prepare  to  cut  the  ribbon  marking  the  open- 
ing of  the  College's  newly  renovated  Federal 
Building  in  Lowell  on  March  25.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  participated  in  the  festivities  before 
addressing  several  hundred  students,  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and  members  of  the  local 
community  as  the  featured  speaker  in  a  spe- 
cial presentation  of  the  College's  "One  World 
Series"  of  lectures.  In  her  speech,  "A  Mighty 
Invention:  The  Massachusetts  Constitution  in 
a  New  Millennium,"  she  lauded  the  Consti- 
tution and  its  principal  author,  John  Adams, 
for  establishing  an  independent  judiciary 
that  is  increasingly  becoming  a  model  for 
emerging  democracies  throughout  the  world. 


Judicial  Response  System 

for  a  search  warrant,  may  require  a 
judge  to  review  a  lengthy  affidavit. 
The  technological  advances  allow 
judges  to  receive  such  information 
more  quickly,  further  expediting  the 
process. 

Another  change  occurred  in  1993, 
when  legislation  made  participation 
mandatoiy  for  all  Tri^l  Court  judges.  At 
its  inception,  judges  served  two-week 
stints  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Abuse  Prevention  Orders 

Over  the  years,  however,  ninety 
percent  of  the  calls  to  the  Judicial 
Response  System  have  been  requests 
for  abuse  prevention  orders.  A  judge 
issuing  such  orders  usually  has  them 
expire  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
that  courts  are  open,  when  the  com- 
plainant has  the  option  of  renewing  it  at 
the  local  courthouse. 

"When  I  call  back  the  number  on 
my  beeper  I  have  no  idea  who  I'm 
calling,"  Judge  Rufo  said.  "It  may  be 
a  police  number,  but  often  it's  the 
house  of  the  person  seeking  the 
restraining  order.  Once  I  reach  the 
police,  though,  they  become  our  eyes 


'It's  not  overly  burdensome. 
Despite  the  interruptions,  it 
has  never  been  a  significant 
interference  in  my  regular 
routine.  ...  The  main  point, 
however,  is  that  it  is  a  very 
important  service  to  the 
public  and  to  the  police.' 

—  Judge  Elizabeth  M.  Fahey, 
Superior  Court 

and  ears  and  they  can  describe  the  sit- 
uation to  us." 

The  officer  at  the  scene  then  fills 
out  the  abuse  prevention  order  under 
the  direction  of  the  judge. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Elizabeth 
M.  Fahey,  who  has  served  on  the  sys- 
tem five  times,  noted  that  the  experi- 
ence has  also  helped  inform  her  deci- 
sion-making from  the  bench. 

"Serving  on  the  Judicial  Response 
System  gives  you  a  very  direct  sense  of 
police  work,  "  she  said.  "The  immediacy 
of  the  pressures  they  face  is  not  always 
apparent  in  the  courtroom." 


continued  from  page  3 

And  although  answering  a  beeper 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  can  be  jarring, 
the  benefits  to  the  public  are  well  worth 
the  effort. 

"It's  not  overly  burdensome,"  she 
said.  "Despite  the  interruptions,  it 
has  never  been  a  significant  interfer- 
ence in  my  regular  routine.  For  one 
thing,  the  flexibility  and  support  of 
the  Administrative  Office  make  it  as 
painless  as  it  can  be.  The  main  point, 
however,  is  that  it  is  a  very  important 
service  to  the  public  and  to  the 
police.  " 

Judge  Rufo  added  that  he's  had 
several  conversations  about  the 
Judicial  Response  System  with  judges 
from  states  that  do  not  offer  a  similar 
service. 

"Their  reaction  is  often  one  of  dis- 
belief that  Massachusetts  judges  are 
available  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  "  he  said.  "But 
obviously  we're  there  for  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  public.  It's 
simply  a  part  of  the  job.  I'm  happy  to 
do  it,  and  I  know  my  colleagues  think 
so  too.  "  ■ 
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Extraordinary  Public  Service  Distinguishes 
Career  of  District  Court  Chief  Justice  Samuel  ZoU 


District  Court  Chief  Justice  Samuel  E.  Zoli 


District  Court  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  E.  Zoll's  thirt\'-one  vear  career 
in  the  )udiciar\'  will  chaw  to  a  close 
June  20,  when  he  reaches  the  mandato- 
r\'  retirement  age  of  70.  He  became  a 
)udge  m  19/3,  when  he  was  appomted 
Special  Justice  of  the  Ipswich  District 
Court  b\'  Governor  Francis  W. 
Sargent.  In  1974  Governor  Sargent 
appointed  him  Presiding  Justice  of  the 
Salem  District  Court  and  in  1976 
Gov  ernor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  appoint- 
ed him  Chief  Justice  of  the  District 
Court  Department. 

His  career  in  government  service, 
however,  also  includes  leadership  roles 
in  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches.  He  was  elected  in  1958  to  the 
Salem  Cit^'  Council,  where  he  served 
for  six  vears,  including  a  one-year  term 
as  Council  President.  In  1963  he  suc- 
cessfully ran  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  remained  for  five 
years  before  serving  as  Mayor  of  Salem 
from  1970  to  1973. 

In  April,  Chief  Justice  Zoll  met  with 
The  Court  Compass  and  discussed  his 
years  of  service  and  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  court  svstem. 

Court  Compass:  Why  did  you  want 
to  become  a  judge? 

Chief  Justice  Zoll:  1  hav  e  alwav's  had 
a  verv'  deep  respect  for  the  law  and  I  very 
much  enjoyed  practicing  law.  I  felt  that 
being  a  judge  was  a  ver\'  meaningful, 
exciting  challenge  within  public  service.  I 
especially  wanted  to  be  a  District  Court 
judge  because  I  felt  the  impact  of  the 
court  would  be  felt  in  all  £ispects  of  com- 
munit\'  living.  I  felt  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity' to  make  a  difference  in  a  position 
of  great  honor  and  deep  responsibilitv'. 
CC:  Have  your  previous  experiences 
as  Salem  City  Councillor,  Mayor,  and 
State  Representative  helped  you  in 
your  work  as  judge  and  Chief  Justice? 
Chief  Justice  Zoll:  Immensely. 
There  is  the  perception  in  some  quar- 


ters that  the  position  of  Alav'or,  rather 
than  an  administrative  job,  is  primarily 
political  in  nature.  It  is  in  the  best  sense 
in  that  v'ou  have  to  get  elected. 

However,  the  work  of  being  mavor, 
leading  and  administering  a  cit\',  is  the 
least  political  of  any  elective  office.  A 
ma)or  role  of  any  public  leader  is  to  be 
inspirational  and  have  a  passion  for  the 
institution  that  he  or  she  has  been 
entrusted  to  lead.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  background  and  technical  knowl- 
edge necessarv  to  equip  vou  to  manage 
budgets,  settle  personnel  matters, 
engage  in  labor  relations  and  meet  the 
mvriad  of  local  demands  for  relief  and 
assistance. 

You  develop  a  facilitv  for  making 
decisions  under  pressure  with  virtuallv 
no  insulation  against  singular  accounta- 
bility'. You  are  physically  in  the  commu- 
nity on  the  ground  making  tough  deci- 
sions every  day.  Evei^'one  in  the  commu- 
nit\'  feels,  and  should  feel,  that  there  is 
direct  access  to  the  ma\  or  and  that  he  or 
she  will  at  least  give  their  concerns  due 
and  fair  consideration.  Thev  feel  directiv 


evety  decision  that  vou  make.  The  result 
of  all  that  IS  sobering  responsibilitv'. 

Being  in  the  legislature  broadened 
mv  knowledge  of  government,  provid- 
ed me  with  insight  into  how  ideas 
become  law,  and  forged  personal  rela- 
tionships that  are  a  lifetime  in  length. 

A  couple  of  axioms  have  governed 
my  ever\'da\'  work.  I  have  always 
attempted  to  govern  not  bv  fiat,  but  by 
inspiration.  I  have  alwavs  felt  that  there 
has  to  be  a  mi.x  of  know  ledge,  industrv', 
and  integrity  to  successfully  administer 
institutions  ol  anv  size,  particularlv  one 
the  size  ol  the  District  Court  svstem. 

CC:  How  did  you  become  interested 
in  public  ser\'ice? 

Chief  «^Iustice  Zoll:  During  grammar 
school,  high  school  and  college,  from 
age  eight  and  a  halt  until  I  graduated 
from  college  and  went  into  the  militaiA' 
sei"vice,  1  delivered  several  hundred 
newspapers  ever\'  dav.  and  several  hun- 
dred more  on  Sundavs.  Thus.  I  vv  as  lit- 
erallv  in  thousands  of  homes  in  Salem. 

Chief  Justice  Zoll  coiitinueJ  on  page  6 
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Chief  Justice  Zoll 

This  was  a  different  time,  when 
there  was  less  emphasis  on  selt-ser\ice 
and  when  two  things  were  important  to 
residents  oi  the  community  —  the  regu- 
larity' and  reliability'  of  the  deliver)'  of 
milk  and  the  deliver\'  of  newspapers. 
People  established  their  daily  patterns 
according  to  the  times  that  each  was 
delivered.  It  was  most  important  that  as 
a  provider  you  had  to  develop  a  trait  of 
dependability  and  punctuality.  I  prided 
myself  on  the  fact  that  I  never  missed  a 
day,  you  could  set  vour  watch  b\'  me,  and 
there  was  never  an\'  mone\'  missmg  that 
was  left  on  the  back  steps.  I  came  to 
know  thousands  oi  people  and  became  m 
some  respects  part  of  their  tamihes 
because  of  a  de\eloped  closeness  wi  th 
them  and  my  longevity.  This  nurtured 
my  love  affair  with  the  city  and  my  desire 
to  be  involved  in  its  governance. 

I  owe  so  much  to  the  people  in  the 
cit\'  of  Salem  for  gi\4ng  me  mv  start  and 
taking  a  chance  on  me.  They  were 
always  there  for  me  at  e\  er\-  turn. 

I  also  worked  many  other  places. 
I've  been  a  laborer  working  in  a  shoe 
factor\'  and  a  custodian  —  in  those  da\'s 
we  were  called  janitors  —  at  Salem 
Hospital.  I  taught  school  for  four  and  a 
half  years  at  Danvers  Junior  and 
Senior  High.  I  was  always  involved 
with  young  people,  so  I  managed  to  stay 
contemporary  and  they  gave  me  a  \'ital- 
ity  and  zest  for  life. 

Of  course,  as  I  moved  along  in 
political  positions,  I  became  exposed 
even  more  to  the  \  arious  facets  of  the 
community'  in  a  broader  sort  of  way. 

So  overall  I  came  to  the  position 
with  a  love  and  comprehensi\'e  aware- 
ness of  the  local  community,  its  prob- 
lems, its  expectations,  and  its  fabric. 

CC:  How  did  understanding  the 
people  and  community  of  Salem  help 
you  on  the  bench? 

Chief  Justice  Zoll:  I  knew  the  limita- 
tion of  resources  of  the  people  who 
came  before  me,  and  had  familiarity' 
with  such  basic  issues  of  employ  ment, 
educational  levels,  housing  issues,  and 
the  unevenness  of  opportunities  by 


\'irtue  of  circumstances  sometimes  far 
outside  the  control  of  those  before  me.  I 
had  been  \'er\'  actix  e  in  the  athletic  com- 
munity' in  Salem,  in  particular  school 
issues  and  other  adult  community 
organizations.  I  had  a  very  deep  famil- 
iarity' with  all  aspects  of  the  community, 
a  grounding  in  the  basic  issues  that 
brought  people  to  court,  the  need  for 
civility  and  security'  in  the  city  and  the 
implications  of  anti-social  beha\  ior. 

'I  owe  so  much  to  the  people  in 
the  city  of  Salem  for  giving  me 
my  start  and  taking  a  chance 
on  me.  They  were  always  there 
for  me  at  every  turn.' 

—  District  Court  Chief  Justice  Samuel  E.  ZoU 


CC:  Did  your  grounding  in  the  com- 
munity give  you  more  sympathy  for 
the  people  who  came  before  3'ou? 
Chief  Justice  Zoll:  It  gave  me  more 
of  an  understanding.  It  also  increased 
my  credibility'.  People  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  judgments  I  was  making 
embraced  an  awareness  of  the  terrain 
and  of  the  implications  of  my  decisions. 

It  also  gave  me  a  strong  sense  of 
what  the  public's  expectations  for  the 
court  were  in  the  community'. 

CC:  WTiat  were  the  expectations? 
Chief  Justice  Zoll:  That  there  be  a 
respect  for  the  law  and  that  there  will  not 
be  a  fear  that  their  li\'es  will  be  changed 
by  others'  errant  behavior.  I  understood 
that,  and  I  think  I  understood  some  of  the 
causes  of  crime  and  delinquenc\'. 

CC:    Do  you  think  public  expectations 
have  changed  much  over  the  years? 
Chief  Justice  Zoll:    Some  things  have 
changed  and  some  have  not. 

One  that  has  not  changed  is  that 
I've  always  considered  the  judicial  posi- 
tion to  be  that  of  a  fiduciary.  I  have  a 
responsibility'  to  the  history'  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  be  reasonable  in  the  present 
and  to  do  nothing  that  v\ould  sulk'  its 
future.  There's  a  public  expectation  that 


continued  from  page  5 

a  judge  should  conduct  himself  or  her- 
self professionalK'  and  personally  with 
the  dignity'  appropriate  to  the  rare  prix-i- 
lege  of  being  a  judge.  I  don't  think  there 
has  been  any  dilution  of  that  expecta- 
tion. I  have  always  encouraged  every 
judge  that  hsis  joined  this  court  to  e.xer- 
cise  this  trusteeship  with  that  same  sense 
of  histoid'  and  fiduciary  responsibility'. 

I  also  think  that  there  are  two  tracks. 
One  is  that  over  the  past  thirty  years 
there  has  been  an  expansion  of  social 
service  agencies  to  deal  with  the  rehabil- 
itation aspect  of  defendants  in  criminal 
cases.  At  the  same  time  there's  a  growing 
sense  among  people  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  punitive  —  I.e., 
incarceration  —  rather  than  on  interme- 
diary' attempts  at  rehabilitation.  So  it's 
the  judge's  responsibility  to  hear  the 
facts,  apply  the  law,  re\'iew  the  defen- 
dant's history  and  then,  based  on  his  or 
her  experience,  select  a  disposition  that 
attempts  to  consider  both  needs. 

When  I  arri\'ed  in  this  position  in  1976 
public  focus  on  the  courts  was  high. 
Gov  ernor  Dukakis,  court  reformers  and 
members  of  the  [Archibald]  Cox  Com- 
mission were  urging  change.  In  a  sense  the 
local  community  court  was  on  trial.  I  hope 
we  have  balanced  that  demand  with  the 
preservation  of  the  due  process  require- 
ments that  so  distinguish  our  history. 

CC:  The  court  system  has  undergone 
major  changes  in  the  past  thirtj'  years. 
Has  centralization  of  the  Distinct  Court 
administration  been  a  significant  issue 
of  your  yeiu's  as  Chief  Justice? 
Chief  Justice  Zoll:  It  has  been.  I 
came  on  during  the  proceedings  of  the 
Cox  Commission  that  Governor 
Dukakis  appointed.  That  was  the  first 
major  court  reorganization  effort  in  the 
20th  century.  This  was  before  the  cre- 
ation of  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management.  I 
began  when  the  District  Courts  were 
essentiallv  county'  courts.  Each  of  the 
fourteen  counties  had  its  own  county' 
commissioners.  At  the  time.  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  [Edward 
Chief  Justice  Zoll  continued  on  page  8 
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COURTS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Chief  Justices  Hold 
Monthly  Meetings 
Throughout  the  State 

Since  his  term  began  on  October 
1.  2003,  Chief  Justice  For 
Administration  and  Management 
Robert  A.  Alulhgan  has  held  monthK' 
meetings  with  the  ChieF  Justices  in 
several  courthouses  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chiet 
Justice  Alargaret  H.  Alarshall, 
Appeals  Court  Chiet  Justice  Chris- 
topher J.  Armstrong,  Chief  Justice 
Alulhgan  and  the  se\  en  Chief  Justices 
of  the  Trial  Court  met  at  the  Hall  of 
Justice  in  Springfield  in  November, 
the  Fall  River  Trial  Court  in  Januarv', 
and  the  Brockton  Trial  Court  in  April. 
On  Ala\'  21,  the\-  will  meet  in  the 
Salem  District  Court. 

A  t\'pical  da\'  lor  the  Chief 
Justices'  meetings  outside  Boston 
begins  early  with  an  informal  session 
with  local  legislators  and  the  local 
court  community',  followed  by  the  for- 
mal two-hour  meeting  of  the  Chief 
Justices.  After  their  discussion,  the 
Chief  Justices  tour  the  area  court- 
houses and  exchange  information 
with  First  Justices,  Clerks,  Chief 
Probation  Officers,  and  their  staffs. 
The  local  bar  association  generally 
holds  a  luncheon,  which  gives  attor- 
neys in  the  region  an  opportunity'  to 
meet  with  the  Chief  Justices  and  the 
judges  and  clerks  of  the  area.  Chief 
Justice  Alarshall  and  Chief  Justice 
AluUi  ean  also  meet  with  editorial 
boards  or  hold  interviews  with  local 
reporters  to  keep  them  informed  of 
the  courts'  activ  ities. 

Aleetings  of  the  Chief  Justices 
have  focused  on  budgetary'  issues, 
the  progress  of  Jhuu'CotirLi,  develop- 
ment of  staffing  models  and  time 
standards,  and  other  court  manage- 
ment issues. 


Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice  Roderick  L.  Ireland  visits  with  students  and  teachers  of  tvso  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Milton. 

Courts  Teach  Students  about  Role  of  the  Judicial  Branch 


Judges  and  court  personnel 
throughout  Alassachusetts  frequentK- 
meet  with  teachers  and  students  of  all 
ages  to  provide  first-hand  mformation 
about  the  role  of  the  judiciary. 

Several  of  the  many  educational 
events  held  this  spring  included 
Student  Government  Dav  festivities 
on  April  2  at  the  State  House,  where 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice 
Robert  J.  Cordy  addressed  300  high 
school  students  from  throughout 
Alassachusetts.  Following  the  assem- 
bly, eighteen  students  toured  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  dis- 
cussed the  court  system  with  Justice 
Cordy  and  Justice  Roderick  L. 
Ireland. 

In  Alarch,  Justice  Ireland  also  vis- 
ited with  elementary-  students  from  the 
Tucker  School  and  the  Glover  School 
in  Alilton,  and  )udged  the  champi- 
onship round  of  the  Alassachusetts  Bar 
Association's  Alock  Trial  competition  at 
Boston's  Faneuil  Hall. 

Eighteen  students  and  tvvo  teachers 
from  Boston's  John  W.  AlcCormack 
Aliddle  School  took  part  in  a  program 
organized  by  the  Alassachusetts 
Sentencing  Commission  on  April  6. 
Taking    part    in    the    program  were: 


Alassachusetts  Sentencing  Commission 
Executi^'e  Director  Frank  Came\'; 
Commission  Executive  Assistant  \  alerie 
Caldwell,  Esq.;  Suffolk  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  Leslie  E.  Harris;  Commission 
Research  Director  Linda  K.  Holt; 
Commission  Research  Analyst  Lee  Al. 
Kavanagh,  Esq.;  Suffolk  Superior  Court 
Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Kath\'  L.  Tate  and  Probation  Officer 
Kevin  Sandefer;  Suffolk  Superior  Court 
Criminal  Division  ^-Vssistant  Clerk- 
Alagistrate  Robin  E.  \aughan,  I£sq.. 
Superior  Court  Judge  Geraldine  S. 
Hines;  and  Suflolk  Superior  Court  Chief 
Court  Officer  Juan  de  los  Santos. 

Judge  R.  Peter  Anderson, 
Presiding  Justice  of  the  Brighton 
Division  of  the  Boston  Alunicipal 
Court,  vv  as  a  featured  speaker  during  a 
program  at  Brighton  s  Thomas  A. 
Edison  Aliddle  School  in  April. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Justice 
Alartha  B.  Sosman  gave  a  speech  for 
students  from  several  high  schools 
during  a  program  on  civ  ics  and  gov- 
ernment at  Concord-Carlisle  High 
School. 

On  .May  10.  vludge  Harris  will  be 
speaking  to  seventh-graders  at  the 
Harbor  .Middle  School  in  Dorchester. 
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Chief  Justice  Zoll 

F.]  Hennessey.  Professor  Cox, 
Governor  Dukakis,  Dan  Ta\'lor,  the 
Governor's  Chief  Legal  Counsel,  and 
citizens  involved  in  a  reformation 
effort  and  1  were  engaged  in  this  reor- 
ganization effort.  That  was  extremely 
challenging. 

I  was  also  here  for  the  1992  reor- 
ganization, and  everjv'thing  else  in 
betsveen.  This  place  doesn't  look  any- 
thing like  it  did  in  1973.  I  think  if 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  retired 
around  1973  e\'er  came  back  to  take  a 
look  the\'  might  feel  that  they  were  on 
a  yet  unnamed  planet. 

CC:  Has  striking  a  balance  between 
the  influences  of  the  Administrative 
Office  and  each  court  s  local  commu- 
nity been  a  concern? 
Chief  Justice  ZoU:  It  has  not  been  a 
concern.  However,  I  have  tried  ver\' 
much  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  preserv- 
ing the  community'  court  concept.  We 
have  an  extraordinary  group  of  judges, 
clerk-magistrates  and  court  employees 
in  the  District  Court.  W  e  alvN  ays  been 
driven  b\'  the  need  to  ha\'e  the  public, 
the  bar,  and  ever\'body  else  aware  that 
the  District  Court  personnel  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  the  most  complicat- 
ed and  consequential  matters  that  come 
before  the  courts.  The  District  Court  is 
filled  with  major  talent  and  I  hope  that 
we  at  the  central  office  have  been  sup- 
portive and  helpful  to  their  effort. 

CC:  Of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  over  the  last  thirty  years, 
which  have  been  the  most  important? 
Chief  Justice  Zoll:  The  increased 
professionalism  of  the  courts,  in  terms 
of  continuing  education,  constant 
updates  on  the  law,  the  abolition  of 
trial  (k'  novo  —  defendants  used  to  get 
two  bites  of  the  apple  —  and  the 
increased  emphasis  on  matters  relating 
to  probation  revocation.  Other  major 
changes  include  the  development  of 
sophisticated  budgeting  and  personnel 


continued  from  page  6 

standards,  and  the  improvement  of 
facilities. 

CC:  Any  particular  accomplish- 
ments that  you  are  most  proud  of? 
Chief  Justice  Zoll:  I  didn  t  accom- 
plish an\'thing  singularly.  Any  accom- 
plishments that  were  attained  during 
my  tenure  were  directly  related  to  the 
tremendously  talented  people  we  have 
here  in  the  Administrative  Office  and 
throughout  the  s\'stem.  I  consider 
myself  to  be  very  fortunate  to  have 
been  present  and  perhaps  able  to  pro- 
vide some  guidance  during  these  peri- 
ods of  immense  change. 

If  I  make  it  to  June  20th,  I  will 
have  approximately  forty-seven  years 
of  public  life.  I  have  never  had  a  day, 
since  I  was  eight  and  one  half  years 
old,  in  which  I  have  not  had  a  job. 
And  I  have  nev  er  had  a  day  when  I 
awoke  in  the  morning  and  said  to 
myself,  "Ugh,  do  I  have  to  go  to  work 
today?  "  It's  been  such  a  gift  to  have 
enjoyed  evei^'  day  of  my  work. 

One  regret  I  have  concerns  my 
wife  and  four  children.  I  could  not 
have  made  it  without  them.  They  have 
always  been  very  supportive  of  what  I 
did,  but  my  work  was  quite  a  draw  on 
my  energy  and  time  with  them.  I 
understand  that  you  can't  have  it  both 
ways.  However,  I'm  very  much  indebt- 
ed to  them  because  I  never  could  have 
done  m\'  work  without  them. 

CC:  What  are  your  future  plans? 
Chief  Justice  Zoll:  At  the  moment, 
I  have  not  made  any  specific  plans.  I 
know  one  thing  I'm  not  going  to  do. 
I'm  not  going  to  just  sit  around  and 
pontificate  and  tell  anecdotes  about 
what  the  years  have  brought.  I  do  a 
lot  of  swimming  and  a  lot  of  biking. 
Whatever  I  do,  that  will  continue  to 
be  a  piece  of  it.  Lance  Armstrong  has 
not  called  me  to  be  a  member  of  his 
cycling  team.  If  called,  however,  I 
would  accept.  ■ 


Take  The  Court  Compass 
Reader  Survey 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Public  Information  Office  is  interested 
in  heai'ing  your  thoughts  and  ideas  on 
how  The  Court  Compass  is  meeting 
your  needs. 

Copies  of  our  Reader  Survey  are 
being  distributed  with  the  hard  copies  of 
this  edition.  If  you  have  not  received  a 
survey  but  would  like  one,  please  con- 
tact us  at  the  addresses  and  numbers 
below. 

Judges  and  court  personnel  with 
access  to  the  Court  System  Intranet  site, 
http://trialcourtweb.jud.state.ma.us, 
ma3'  also  fill  out  the  survey  on-line. 
Nearly  one  hundr-ed  judges  and  court 
personnel  have  already  responded,  and 
we  apprecrate  your  assistance.  We  will 
be  incorporating  many  of  your  sugges- 
tions, and  we  invite  you  to  continue 
sending  us  your  ideas. 
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New  Computer  System 
Will  Boost  Efficiency 
of  Jury  Management 

Pamela  J.  Wood,  who  last 
November  was  appointed  Jury 
Commissioner  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  is  upgrading  the 
process  of  providing  jurors  for  the 
fifty-nine  )ur\'  pools  in  Massa- 
chusetts courts. 

During  the  next  year,  the  Office 
ot  Jur\'  Commissioner  will  procure 
and  install  a  new  computer  s\'stem, 
called  Jur\'  Plus  Next  Generation," 
which  will  connect  new  worksta- 
tions at  e\'er\'  )uia'  pool  and  replace  a 
1979  mainframe  computer  system. 

"It  will  make  the  jury  manage- 
ment process  much  quicker  and 
more  efficient,"  Commissioner 
Wood  said.  "All  juror  summonses 
v^l  have  bar  codes,  which  will  be 
scanned  in  at  the  )urA'  pool  and  allow 
us  to  track  jurors  in  real  time  as  they 
are  assigned  to  specific  courtrooms." 

Under  the  nation's  first  One 
Day/One  Trial  system,  which 
Massachusetts  began  implementing 
in   1980,   jurors  are  available  for 

Jury  Commissioner         continued  on  page  3 
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Appeals  Court  celebrates  elimination 
of  daunting  case  backlog 
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Orange  District  Court  holds 
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Seated,  from  left,  are  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall;  Court 
Management  Advisory  Board  Chairman  Michael  B.  Keating,  and  Chief  Justice  for 
Administration  and  Management  Robert  A.  Mulligan.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Board  members 
Leo  V.  Boyle,  Stephanie  S.  Lovell,  Linda  K.  Carlisle,  Anne  Margulies,  Thomas  O'Brien,  David 
Fubini,  Hon.  Neil  L.  Lynch,  Janet  Fine,  Robert  P.  Gittens,  Gene  D.  Dahmen,  and  Elizabeth 
Pattullo. 

Court  Management  Advisory 
Board  Holds  First  Meeting 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall  and  Chiet  Justice 
for  Administration  and  Management  Robert  A.  Mulligan  welcomed  the  rvveKe 
members  of  the  Court  Management  Advisor)-  Board  at  their  initial  meeting  in 
Boston  on  June  15. 

The  Board,  consisting  of  leaders  of  the  legal  profession,  public  administration, 
and  business  management,  elected  Michael  B.  Keating,  a  partner  at  Fole\-  Hcxig 
LLP  and  former  president  ot  the  Boston  Bar  .Association,  as  Chairman.  The  Board 
was  formed  in  accordance  with  G.L.  c.  21 1  B.  §  b\  and  as  recommended  in  the  2005 
Report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  on  Management  in  the  Courts  to  ad\  ise  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Couit  and  the  Chief  Justice  lor  .Administration 
and  Management  in  their  management  ol  the  Judicial  Branch. 


Advisory  Board 
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COMPASS  COORDINATES:  Taunton  District  Court 


Judges,  Staff  Handle 
Busy  Caseload  in 
Cramped,  Outdated 
Courthouse 

Taunton  District  Court  Judicial 
Secretary  Melissa  Corr  has  a  view  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  unlike  any 
other  in  the  Commonwealth.  Since 
1998,  every  detainee  who  has 
appeared  in  the  main  courtroom  has 
gotten  there  by  walking  within  two 
feet  of  her  desk. 

Because  of  a  severe  lack  of  office 
space  in  the  184-year-old  Courthouse, 
Ms.  Corr  works  in  a  second-floor  cor- 
ridor leading  to  the  back  of  the  main 
courtroom.  Each  day  the  Court  is 
open,  law  enforcement  officers  escort 
handcuffed  and  shackled  detainees 
down  the  corridor,  turning  left  at  one 
corner  of  her  desk,  to  enter  a  doorway 
approximately  six  feet  from  her  office 
chair. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  door  is  a 
small  security  room  where  detainees 
are  transferred  from  the  supervision  of 
either  a  police  or  sheriff's  department, 
to  that  of  Taunton  court  officers.  The 
procedure  involves  removing  the 
handcuffs  and  shackles  belonging  to 
the  law  enforcement  agency  and 
replacing  them  with  the  Court's 
restraints.  In  most  courthouses,  such 
transfers  take  place  in  a  basement 
lock-up  away  from  judges,  court  staff, 
and  the  public. 

"It  can  be  very  hectic  here  and  it 
is  difficult  to  concentrate.  People  in 
custody  can  get  loud,  yelling  back 
and  forth,  and  the  language  is  awful," 
Ms.  Corr  said.  "You  just  have  to 
always  be  alert  and  aware  of  what's 
going  on  around  you  so  you  know 
when  to  get  out.  When  I  know  there's 
going  to  be  a  situation,  I  go  to  the 
judges  lobby.  " 


First  Justice  Kevan  J.  Cunningham  presides  over  a  busy  first  session,  as  about  a  dozen  detainees 
wait  in  the  dock  for  their  cases  to  be  called. 


COMPASS 
COORDINATES 


This  new  feature  of 
The  Court  Compass 
will  spotlight  courts 
throughout 

Massachusetts . 

Suggestions  are 
welcome  for  future 

feature  articles. 


Probation  Case  Specialist  Nancy  Persson  works  at  her  desk 
in  office  space  shared  with  four  colleagues. 


She  estimates  that  "situations,  "  in 
which  a  detainee  may  require  physical 
restraint  by  a  court  officer,  occur  about 
once  every  one  or  two  weeks. 

She  also  has  to  remain  vigilant 
about  where  she  keeps  objects  such  as  a 
letter  opener.  "1  can't  keep  anything  on 
my  desk  because  a  detainee  may  try  to 
grab  it  and  use  it  as  a  weapon,  "  she  said. 
"Whenever  I  use  something  1  always 
remember  to  put  it  away.  " 

Mead  Administrative  Assistant 
Vivian  Fitzgerald,  whose  desk  is  in  a 
separate  room  about  20  feet  away, 
added  that  she,  too,  can  hear  every- 


thing that  occurs  in  the  security 
room.  "Melissa's  a  very  good  sport  to 
put  up  with  it,"  she  said. 
"Unfortunately,  that's  the  only  place 
in  this  courthouse  where  we  can  put 
her  desk.  " 

Ms.  Corr  said  that  on  most  days 
she  simply  takes  her  situation  in  stride. 
"There's  nowhere  else  to  go  in  this 
building,  and  we  have  no  lock-up.  I  just 
come  to  work  expecting  something  to 
happen  every  day,  and  sometimes  it 
does.  " 


Taunton  District  Court 


continued  on  page  4 
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continued  from  page  1 


Chiet  Justice  Marshall  said. 
"I  am  deepK'  gratetul  to  the  mem- 
bers ot  the  Court  Alanagement 
Ad\  isor\'  Board  who  ha\  e  gener- 
ously agreed  to  assist  the  judici- 
ar\'  in  the  area  of  management 
retorm.  These  are  talented,  e.xpe- 
rienced  leaders  m  their  chosen 
fields  who  will  bring  tresh  per- 
spectu  e  and  management  expert- 
ise to  help  the  courts  continue  to 
impro\e  the  administration  ot 
justice  at  e\'ery  level  of  the  court 
system." 

The  members  ot  the  Board 
are:  Leo  \.  Bo\le,  a  partner  at 
Aleehan,  Bo\le,  Black  &: 
Fitzgerald  in  Boston;  Linda  K. 
Carlisle,  a  management  consultant 
to  public  and  non-profit  clients 
and  tormer  Commissioner  ot  the 
Department  oi  Social  Services; 
Gene  D.  Dahmen,  a  partner  w  ith 
Deutsch  Williams  Brooks 
DeRensis  &  Holland,  P.C.  in 
Boston  and  former  President  of 
the  Boston  Bar  Association;  Janet 
Fine,  Executue  Director  of  the 
iMassachusetts  Office  of  Victim 
Assistance;  David  Fubini, 
Director  oi  the  Boston  office  ot 
AlcKinse\'  &'  Company;  Robert  R 
Gittens,  Mce  President  for  Public 
Affairs  at  Northeastern 
University';  Stephanie  S.  Lo\ell. 
First  Assistant  Attorne\'  Genera! 
of  Massachusetts;  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  Justice  Neil  L. 
L\nch  (retired).  Settlement 
Counsel  for  the  First  Circuit  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals; 
Anne  Alargulies,  Executue 
Director  of  Open  Course  Ware  at 
the  .Massachusetts  Institute  of 
TechnologA';  Thomas  O'Brien, 
Dean  of  the  Eugene  M.  Isenberg 
School  of  Alanagement  at  the 
Universit\'  of  Alassachusetts  in 
.\mherst;  and  Elizabeth  Pattullo, 
President  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  Beacon  Health 
Strategies.  ■ 


Jury  Commissioner  Pamela  J.  Wood,  seated  at  center,  with  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Jury 
Commissioner.  The  senior  staff  members  are,  seated  from  left,  Legal  Counsel  John  P.  .Mulvee,  jury' 
Census  Manager  Gregory  W.R.  Fulchino,  Operations  Manager-Administration  Janice  E. 
McDermott,  and  Operations  Manager-Operations  John  Cavanaugh. 


Jury  Commissioner 

assignment  to  )ur\'  trials  throughout  the 
da\'.  The  method  of  tracking  jurors'  avail- 
ability' is  presentK-  a  cumbersome  process 
of  constantK'  modify-ing  written  lists. 

"With  the  new  scanning  system, 
)urors'  a\  ailabilit\'  will  be  immediateK' 
known  as  soon  as  the\-  return  from  a 
courtroom  to  the  |ur\-  pool  room,  and 
the\'  can  immediateU'  be  assigned  to 
another  courtroom,  "  Commissioner 
\\  ood  said.  The  s\'stem's  increased  effi- 
ciency will  enable  the  OfBce  of  Jur\- 
Commissioner  to  summons  fewer  jurors 
for  every  jury-  trial  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Another  part  of  the  technological 
upgrade  will  be  impro\ements  to  the 
Jur\  Commission  Website,  \\\\\\.- 
A\assJur\-.com.  The  site  will  be  more 
interacti\  e,  allowing  potential  jurors  to 
confirm  ser\ice,  rec|uest  postpone- 
ments or  disqualifications,  and  correct 
information,  such  as  home  addresses. 

"Ever\'one  is  \er\'  eager  to  imple- 
ment the  new  s\'stem.  Commissioner 
Wood  said.  "The  court  ofTicers  haxe 


continued  from  page  1 

been  especially  helpful  in  documenting 
the  specific  duties  of  operating  a  jury' 
pool.  At  even'  court  I've  been  to,  every- 
one wants  to  be  the  first  to  pilot  the  sys- 
tem. It's  been  very  gratif\tng. 

The  Office  of  Jur\-  Commissioner 
also  has  begun  publishing  an  electron- 
ic newsletter,  called  OJC  Update.  The 
first  edition  was  emailed  to  550  judges, 
court  emplo\ees.  and  legislators  in 
A  la  v. 

"We  re  alwa\'s  looking  for  ways  to 
improxe  communication  between  this 
ofTice  and  those  we  ser\e,  including 
jurors,  judges,  court  staff,  and  the  gen- 
eral public,"  Commissioner  Wood  said. 
"OJC  Update  is  designed  to  share  cur- 
rent information  about  maners  pertain- 
ing to  jurors  and  the  lurv  sx  stem. 

The  fii'st  edition  includes  information 
about  the  technological  upgrade,  the 
resumption  of  Frida\  iuia"  sessions  in 
Boston.  Cambridge,  Spnngfield  and 
Worcester,  and  jury-  cancellations  in 
downtown  Eioston  during  the  Democratic 
National  Con\  ention  in  JuK'.  ■ 
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Security  Concerns 


In  fiscal  year 
Court,  making 


First  Justice  Ke\  an 
J.  Cunningham  has 
long  identified  securit\' 
as  his  highest  adminis- 
trative priority'.  "Se- 
curity' IS  alwa_\'S  a  con- 
cern," he  said.  "W^e're 
the  elexenth  busiest 
District  Court  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  we 
have  no  lock-up,  but  \\  e 
have  defendants  here 
who  are  accused  ot 
some  ver\'  serious 
crimes." 

Chief  Court  Officer 
Teddy  Cloper  said  that 
associate  court  officers 
staffing  the  metal  detec- 
tor at  the   front  door 
ha\e  confiscated  hun- 
dreds    of  weapons, 
mostK'      kni\'es.  No 
weapons     ha\e  been 
found  inside  the  court- 
house, although  court  officers  regular- 
ly find  contraband  including  drugs, 
cigarettes,   and   s\'ringes   in   the  rest 
room  used  by  male  detainees. 

"The  public  has  .access  to  the  rest- 
room,  where  the\'  tr\-  to  stash  contra- 
band for  a  prisoner,"  he  said.  He 
explained  that  because  the  courthouse 
has  no  lock-up,  detainees  remain 
chained  to  a  bar  in  the  dock  of  the 
courtroom  until  they  can  be  picked  up 
b\'  a  police  officer  or  sheriff's  deputw  If 
they  need  to  use  the  restroom,  they  are 
taken  individualK'  to  the  one  that  is 
accessible  by  the  public. 

"The  reason  we  ha\  en't  had  an\' 
major  securit\-  incidents  here  is  that 
the  court  officers  do  an  outstanding 
job,"  Judge  Cunningham  said.  'The\- 
are  \  ery  good  at  keeping  people  sepa- 
rated who  need  to  be,  such  as  victims 
from  defendants  or  problematic  defen- 
dants away  from  each  other,  but  the 
physical  plant  makes  the  job  \  er\'  dif- 
ficult." 


2003,  5,699  criminal  complaints  were  entered  in  Taunton  District 
it  one  of  the  busiest  in  Massachusetts. 


'This  Court  is  nm  very  well. 
...  Staff  get  here  at  seven  in 
the  morning  to  prepare,  so 
that  by  the  time  I  arrive 
everybody  is  ready  to  run. 
They  are  understaffed  and 
the  conditions  are  not  good, 
but  the  employees  always 
rise  to  the  occasion.' 

—  District  Court  Judge 
Emogene  Johnson-Smith 

Everyday  Obstacles 

In  addition  to  the  securit\-  con- 
cerns, the  crowded  conditions  of  the 
courthouse  present  other  challenges 
to  the  court  staff,  attornexs,  and  the 
public. 

Clerk-A\agistrate  Ra\mond  S. 
Peck  said  as  man\'  as  fortv  small  claims 
cases  ma\'  be  heard  in  offices  in  the 
courthouse  basement  in  a  single  da\'. 


"Often  there  will  be 
fort\'  to  fift\'  people 
waiting  in  the  hall  out- 
side my  office,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  an  area  that 
seats  ten  people.  "It's 
been  a  tough  go  here 
because  of  the  structure 
of  the  courthouse.  " 

The  second  court- 
room has  space  for  ten 
chairs  in  addition  to 
seating  for  the  judge,  a 
clerk,  tw  o  attorne\'s  and 
a  witness. 

E\  er\-  da\'  the  main 
hallwax'  is  crowded  with 
dozens  of  people 
appearing  in  court. 
Attorne\'s  have  no- 
where to  go  for  private 
meetings  with  their 
clients,  so  consultations 
are  conducted  in  the 
hallwa\  s,  stairwells,  and 
in  the  courtroom  itself. 
Files  older  that  two 
\'ears  are  stored  in  the  courthouse  attic 
and  in  cardboard  boxes  and  shelving 
lining  the  basement,  approximately  half 
of  which  has  a  dirt  floor.  In  the 
Probation  Office  and  the  Clerk's 
Office,  four  desks  fdl  space  suitable  for 
two  desks. 

Not  e\'er\'one,  however,  has  a 
desk.  In  Ms.  Fitzgerald's  office, 
which  IS  appro.ximatek-  ten  feet  hy  ten 
feet,  a  sheKing  unit  and  a  footstool 
stored  behind  her  open  office  door 
constitute  a  miniature  office  that  is 
used  dail\'.  Following  a  session  in  the 
mam  courtroom,  clerks  sit  on  the 
footstool  and  finish  their  paperwork 
on  their  lap  because  there  is  nowhere 
else  to  do  it. 

To  reach  the  footstool,  a  clerk  has 
to  eo  through  another  hallwax'  that 
doubles  as  an  office.  Judicial  Secretary' 
Brenda  Barbosa's  desk  is  positioned  in 
a  corner  of  the  corridor,  lea\  ing  fifteen 
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At  at  the  Appeals  Court  reception,  from  left,  are:  State  Representative  Eugene  L.  O'Flaherty; 
Appeals  Court  Chief  Justice  Christopher  J.  Armstrong;  Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  M. 
Finneran;  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief  Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall;  State  Senator  Robert  S. 
Creedon,  Jr.;  Superior  Court  Chief  Justice  Suzanne  DelVecchio;  and  Appeals  Court  Justice  David 
A.Mills. 


judges  and  staff,  but  we  could  not  have 
accomplished  our  mission  without  the 
aid  and  support  of  bar  leaders  and 
other  lawyers,  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branch  leaders,  and  the  editors  of 


many  media  outlets,  who  recognized 
our  Courts  dire  need  tor  more 
resources  to  administer  justice.  W  e  are 
grateful  to  all  of  them,"  Chief  Justice 
Armstrong  said. 


Appeals  Court  Celebrates 
Elimination  of  Backlog 
of  1,400  Cases 

The  Massachusetts  Appeals  Court 
celebrated  the  elimination  of  its  appel- 
late case  backlog  at  a  breakfast  recep- 
tion on  June  11,  during  which  Chief 
Justice  Christopher  J.  Armstrong  on 
behalf  of  the  Court  thanked  the  legis- 
lators, members  of  the  bar,  executive 
branch  leaders,  and  media  members 
who  supported  the  Court's  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  Justices. 

Legislation  enacted  in  2000 
expanded  the  Couri:  from  fourteen 
Justices  to  twenty-five  Justices.  At 
that  time,  approximately  1.400  cases 
on  appeal  had  a  waiting  time  of  twen- 
ty-two months  for  civil  cases  and 
about  fourteen  months  for  criminal 
cases  to  be  heard  or  considered  by  the 
Justices.  Now  cases  progress  from  the 
tiling  of  parities'  legal  briefs  to  oral 
argument  or  consideration  by  the 
Court  in  five  months. 

"Our  goal  to  eliminate  the  case 
backlog  has  been  achieved  because  of 
the  steadfast  determination  of  our 


Taunton  District  Court 

inches  of  space  between  a  corner  of  the 
desk  and  the  opposite  corridor  wall.  It 
is  almost  physically  impossible  to  reach 
Ms.  Fitzgerald's  office  or  the  judge's 
lobby  beyond  it  without  brushing 
against  A^ls.  Barbosa's  computer  moni- 
tor. 

"Aly  desk  has  been  on  TV,  "  Ms. 
Barbosa  said  with  a  laugh,  recalling  a 
news  story  about  the  courthouse.  "But  I 
like  my  desk.  Maybe  it  sounds  a  little 
sad,  but  this  is  the  only  office  I've 
known.  " 

Handicapped  Access 

Judges  and  staff  are  particularly 
attentive  to  the  needs  of  disabled  liti- 
gants,  attorneys,  and   other  visitors 


because  of  conditions  at  the  courthouse. 
Information  identifying  the  Court's 
Americans  wi  th  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 
Coordinators,  Assistant  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer  Carol  Sylvia  and  Ms. 
Fitzgerald,  is  posted  outside  the  court- 
house and  is  included  with  ever\'  letter 
sent  from  the  court.  The  ADA  coordi- 
nators schedule  hearings  requiring 
handicapped  access  in  the  nearb\' 
Superior  Court,  which  is  equipped  \\  ith 
a  wheelchair  ramp  and  has  handi- 
capped parking  spaces  directK'  in  front 
of  the  building. 

"We  schedule  about  foui"  or  fi\e 
hearings  m  the  Superior  Court  e\er\- 
month,  "  Ms.  Sylvia  saic^.  "It  works  out 
very  well.  The  court  officers  are  \ei\- 


contimied  from  page  4 

attentive  to  anyone  outside  the  court- 
house who  needs  assistance. 

As  with  handicapped  access,  the 
Taunton  District  Court  judges  and  stall 
confront  the  e\er\da\-  obstacles  of 
working  in  a  building  designed  to  meet 
the  judicial  needs  of  the  1 9th  centuiA'. 
"This  Court  is  run  \er\'  well,  said 
Judge  Emogene  Johnson-Smith,  who 
hears  cases  in  man\-  courthouses 
throughout  southeastern  .^\assa- 
chusetts. 

"Stafl  get  here  at  se\en  in  the 
morning  to  prepare,  so  that  the  time 
I  arm  e  e\  en  l)od\  is  read\-  to  run.  The\- 
are  understaffed  and  the  conditions  are 
not  good,  but  the  emplo\  ees  al\\a\  s  rise 
to  the  occasion.  ■ 
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Orange  District  Court  Celebrates  New  Courthouse, 
As  Work  Progresses  in  Worcester  and  Boston 


Judges,  staff,  and  man\'  guests, 
including  legislators,  court  leaders, 
attorne\'S,  community'  leaders,  and 
members  of  the  public,  celebrated  the 
newly  renovated  Orange  District  Court 
with  a  festive  nbbon-cutting  ceremon\- 
on  June  24. 

"E\ervone  is  just  amazed  at  the 
impro\  ements,  '  said  First  Justice  Da\  id 
S.  Ross.  "There  is  a  different  spirit 
among  people  who  spend  time  here.  The 
clean,  organized,  and  sate  environment 
IS  important  to  court  stall.  The  renovat- 
ed facilitv'  is  welcoming  to  the  public. 
Alore  than  ever,  the  building  helps  to 
extend  the  message  that  the  court  is  in  a 
position  to  execute  its  responsibilities  in 
administering  justice." 

The  Court  occupies  lour  ot  the  tn  e 
stories  in  the  building.  Starting  in  mid- 
2002,  the  building  was  completeK'  reno- 
vated one  lloor  at  a  time  as  the  Court 
continued  to  operate  m  it. 

The  renovated  Courthouse  is  handi- 
capped-accessible, has  two  courtrooms, 
one  of  which  is  equipped  for  jui^'  trials;  a 
large  )ur\'  pool  room  and  )ur\'  delibera- 
tion room;  a  law  library';  three  judge's  lob- 
bies; and  private  conlerence  rooms  lor 
attorneys  and  their  clients.  There  is  also 
separate  space  for  use  b\'  the  Ju\'enile 
Court,  the  Probate  and  Family  Court, 
and  the  Housing  Couit  as  needed. 

Security'  features  have  been  mod- 
ernized, including  the  installation  ol  a 
separate  elevator  tor  detainees  and  court 
staff,  a  secure  lock-up  with  five  cells,  a 
more  spacious  entr\'  area  equipped  with 
security  systems,  an  enclosed  dock  for 
detainees  in  the  main  courtroom,  and 
separate  rooms  tor  people  applying  for 
abuse  prevention  orders  and  for  wit- 
nesses waiting  to  testify. 

New  Worcester  Trial  Court 

A  groundbreaking  ceremon\'  tor 
the  New  Worcester  Trial  Court  was 
held  June  25,  marking  the  start  of  con- 


The  renovated  main  courtroom  at  Orange  District  Court  includes  a  secure  docl^,  at  left,  for  hold- 
ing detainees  during  their  court  sessions. 


struction  of  the  new  home  tor  the 
Worcester  District  Court,  Worcester 
Housing  Court,  Worcester  Probate 
and  Family  Court,  Worcester  Juvenile 
Court,  and  Worcester  Superior  Court. 
There  will  be  26  courtrooms,  a  grand 
}ury'  room,  offices,  hearing  rooms,  pub- 
lic lobbies,  and  secure  holding  facili- 
ties. The  building,  which  wi  11  be  the 
largest  court  facilitv'  in  the  state,  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  2007. 

John  Adams  Courthouse 

The  Courthouse  at  Pemberton 
Square  in  downtown  Boston,  v\hich 
will  house  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
the  Appeals  Court,  and  the  Social  Law 
Library,  is  scheduled  to  be  finished  this 
year.  Reno\'ation  of  the  200-year-old 
Courthouse  included  extensive  work  to 
the  exterior  facade  and  roof. 

The  interior  features  have  been 
restored   to  their  original  grandeur. 


including  marble  floors,  oak  paneling, 
and  the  frescoed,  vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
Great  Hall,  while  modern  security, 
information  technologv',  lighting  and 
mechanical  s\'stems  are  being  added. 

Edward  W.  Brooke  Courthouse 

The  Brooke  Courthouse  is  being 
renovated  to  accommodate  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court,  which  is  moving  from 
its  current  location  in  the  John  W. 
McCormack  Courthouse.  Work  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  \'ear. 

The  Central  Dnision  of  the 
Boston  Municipal  Court  will  have 
se\'en  courtrooms,  as  well  as  space  for 
the  Administrative  Office,  Probation 
Office,  Clerk's  Office,  Ju\enile  Court 
Clinic,  and  other  court-related  agen- 
cies such  as  the  District  Attorney's 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Social 
Ser\'ices. 
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West  Roxbury  Court  Wins 
Award  for  Better  Government 

The  West  Roxbur\'  Division  ot  the 
Boston  iMunicipal  Court  has  won  a 
2004  Better  Government  Competition 
Award  from  the  Pioneer  Institute  for  its 
Remventmg  Justice  Project. 

The  Project  encompasses  a  wide 
range  of  collaborative  initiatives  under- 
taken by  the  Court  and  members  o{  the 
West  Roxbur\'  commumtv'. 

First  Justice  Kathleen  E.  Coftey 
said,  T  am  honored  and  delighted  with 
the  recognition  recei\'ed  from  the 
Pioneer  Institute.  The  Reinventing 
Justice  Program  is  a  strong  community 
collab  oration.  The  energy,  enthusiasm, 
and  creativity  of  our  members  have 
enabled  the  Court  to  improve  the  deliv- 


ery' of  court  services  by  making  us  more 
accessible,  accountable,  and  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  diverse  and  cultural- 
ly rich  neighborhoods  we  serve  within 
the  City  of  Boston.  iV\y  colleague  and 
co-chair  Judge  Robert  Rufo,  along  with 
probation  officers  Helen  Brown,  Mary 
Tracy- Walsh,  former  Chief  of  Probation 
Tony  Owens,  and  Chief  Court  Officer 
Jack  Cahill  have  greatly  contributed  to 
all  our  initiatives  and  must  be  credited 
with  the  Program's  success.  " 

Superior  Court  Judge 
Nonnie  S.  Burnes  Recognized 
for  Children's  Education  Program 

Superior  Court  Judge  Nonnie  S. 
Burnes  has  been  named  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  Richard  J.  Testa  Visional^' 


Award  by  the  non-profit  organization 
Discovering  Justice:  The  James  D.  St. 
Clair  Court  Education  Project. 

Judge  Burnes  received  the  award 
in  recognition  of  her  outstanding  efTorts 
in  helping  Discovering  Justice  launch 
the  Children  Discovering  Justice 
Program  in  2000. 

The  Program  consists  of  an 
eight-week  curriculum  for  elemen- 
tary students  taught  in  more  than 
110  classrooms  in  Boston,  Brockton, 
and  Alilton.  The  curriculum,  which 
teaches  children  about  the  vital  role 
of  the  judicial  system  in  American 
democracy,  culminates  in  a  visit  to 
the  John  J.  Moakley  U.S.  Courthouse 
in  Boston,  where  Disco\'ering  Justice 
IS  based. 


Chief  Justices  Laud 
Outstanding  Efforts  of  15 
Trial  Court  Employees 

The  2004  Tried  Court  Employee  of  the 
Year  and  the  fourteen  recipients  of  Employee 
Excellence  Awards  were  honored  for  their 
outstanding  service  during  a  gala  celebra- 
tion at  the  MIT  Endicott  House  in  Dedham 
on  May  26.  Attending  the  ceremony  were 
Chief  Justices,  judges,  senior  court  staff,  hon- 
orees'  coworkers,  friends  and  family  mem- 
bers, including  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Chief 
Justice  Margaret  H.  Marshall,  Chief  Justice 
for  Administration  and  Management  Robert 
A.  Mulligan,  and  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
seven  Trial  Court  Departments. 

Seated  from  left  are:  Boston  Housing 
Court  Acting  Office  Manager  Andrea  L. 
Gomes;  Gardner  District  Court  Head 
Administrative  Assistant  Laura  A. 
Maldonado;  Court  Officer  June  T.  Kelly  of 
Norfolk  Superior  Court,  the  2004  Employee 
of  the  Year;  Boston  Municipal  Court 
Secretary  to  the  Justices  Janet  M.  Higgins; 
and  AOTC  Information  Technology  Depart- 
ment Associate  User  Support  Analyst 
Sharon  A.  Neal. 

Standing  in  the  second  row  are: 
Barnstable  Superior  Court  Official  Court 


Reporter  Daniel  E.  Horgan;  Land  Court 
Account  Clerk  II  Camilla  M.  Urban;  New 
Bedford  District  Court  Case  Coordinator  II 
Patricia  A.  Lunny;  Norfolk  Probate  &  Family 
Court  Case  Specialist  Robert  A.  Abaid; 
Hampshire  Probate  &  Family  Court  Office 
Manager  Kathleen  Parent;  Boston  Juvenile 
Court  Probation  Office  Acting  Office 
Manager  Juliet  E.  Farrell;  and  AOTC  Court 


Facilities  Bureau  Custodian  Louis  A.  Casale. 

Standing  in  the  third  row  are:  Essex 
Probate  &  Family  Court  .Assistant  Chief 
Probation  Officer  Brian  Monaghan;  Chief 
Justice  Mulligan;  Chief  Justice  Marshall; 
Middlesex  Juvenile  Court  Assistant  Chief 
Probation  Officer  Stephen  L.  .\llsopp;  and 
Middlesex  Superior  Court  Court  Officer  II 
Ronald  D.  Costa. 
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Trial  Court  Honors  Employees  with  Forty  Years  of  Service 


^^^^K^^^^M  Chief  Justice  for  Administration  and  Management  Robert  A.  Mulligan  host- 
ed a  luncheon  on  May  20  to  honor  employees  whose  length  of  service  to  the 
Trial  Court  surpassed  forty  years  since  the  previous  luncheon,  held  in  November,  2001.  Honorees 
included,  in  the  top  row  from  left:  Robert  Tomasone,  Kevin  Murphy,  and  Edward  Cisternelli.  In  the 
second  row,  from  left,  are:  Gerard  Kenneally,  James  Rush,  Judith  Trocki,  and  Lorraine  Antosca.  In 
the  third  row,  from  left,  are:  Jeanne  Brochu,  Joseph  Ligotti,  and  Margaret  Farmer.  In  the  fourth 
row,  from  left,  are:  Chief  Justice  Mulligan,  Patricia  Minnoti,  Robert  Panneton,  and  Timothy  Tobin, 
Jr.  In  front  is  Jeanne  FruUo.  In  the  inset  photo  is  James  Monahan,  who  has  worked  for  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  since  1964. 


Trial  Court 

Janet  L.  Alger,  Case  Specialist, 
Brockton  District  Court 

Lxjrraine  Antosca,  Assistant 
Clerk-AAagistrate,  Suffolk 
Superior  Court 

Jeanne  A.  Brochu,  Assistant 
Court  Serv  ice  Coordinator, 
Office  of  tlie  Commissioner  of 
Probation 

Edward  G.  Cisternelli,  Assist- 
ant Cfiief  Probation  Officer, 
Norfolk  Superior  Court 

James  E.  Day,  Assistant  Cfiiel 
Probation  Officer,  W'ofjurn 
District  Court 

Exlvt'ard  T.  Dever,  Cliief  Court 
Officer,  iWiddlesex  Superior 
Court 

Margaret  A.  Farmer,  Second 
Assistant  Clerk-Magistrate, 
Salem  District  Court 


Marcia  Fogarty,  Operations 
Supervisor,  Framingtiam 
District  Court 

Jeanne  A.  Frullo,  Office 
iManager,  iMarl  borough 
District  Court 

Paul  J.  Hartnett,  Clerk- 
Magistrate,  Middlesex 
Juvenile  Court 

Gerard  F.  Kenneally, 

Probation  Ofllcei,  Norfolk 
Superior  Court 

Joseph  A.  Ligotti,  Clerk-A\agi- 
strate,  Hingliam  District  Court 

Elaine  R.  Lombardi, 

Assistant  Clerk- Magistrate, 
Suffolk  Superior  Court 

Patricia  D.  Minotti,  Head 
Administrative  Assistant, 
Barnstable  District  Court 

Donald  T.  Moran,  Field 

Services  Supervisor,  Office  of 
the  Oimmissioner  of  Proliation 


Kevin  Murphy,  Clerk-Magi- 
strate, Chelsea  District  Court 

Robert  Panneton,  Chief  of 
Staff,  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Trial  Court 

James  J.  Rush,  Assistant 
Chief  Probation  Officer,  West 
Roxbur\'  Municipal  Court 

George  L.  Shea,  Jr.,  .Assistant 
Clerk-Magistrate,  Boston  Muni- 
cipal Court  Central  Division 

Timothy  F.  Tobin,  Jr.,  Third 

Assistant  Clerk-Magistrate, 
Hingham  District  Court 

Robert  A.  Tomasone,  Clerk- 
iMagistrate,  Somerville  District 
Court 

Judith  Trocki,  Assistant 
Clerk-A\agistrate,  Suffolk 
Superior  Court 

Supreme  Judicial  Court 

James  Monahan,  Couri 
Services  Coordinator 


Thanks  to  Readers 
for  Comments  and  Ideas 

The  editors  of  The  Court 
Compass  thank  the  several  hundred 
readers  who  responded  to  our 
recent  Reader  Survey- 

We  are  ver\'  pleased  by  both  the 
number  of  people  who  took  the  time 
to  Hll  out  the  survey,  and  with  the 
quality  and  helpfulness  of  their 
responses.  We  will  be  using  manv  oi 
your  suggestions  as  our  guide  as  we 
introduce  new  lealxires  and  make 
other  changes  in  future  editions  of 
The  Court  Compass. 


The  Court  Compass 


The  Court  Compass  is  a 
quarterly  publication  written  and 
produced  by  the  Public 
Information  Office  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.  Plccise  send 
questions,  comments,  ideas,  or  let- 
ters to  Joan  Kenney,  Public 
Information  Officer,  or  to  Bruce 
Brock,  Publications  Specialist. 

Joan. Kenney@sjc. state. ma.us 
Bruce. Brock@sjc.state.ma.us 

Public  Information  Office 
Supreme  Judicial  Court 
One  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Telephone:  (617)  557-1114 
Fax:  (617)  742-1807 
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